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A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





MY SCRAP BOOK 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. With numer- 

ous and carefully selected portraits of the principal 

personages of the time. 8vo, 442 pages, $2.50. 

Out of intimate and almost personal knowledge of the sub~ 
ect, the popular author of the Nineteenth Century Histories 
has written a graphic and thrilling account of some of the most 
exciting and interesting — of the French Revolution. 
Much of the material is translated dir-ct from the original 
French sources, - of which are difficult of access to the 


ordinary student. e narratives of eye-witnesses and those 
of actors and sufferers in the great drama are frequently 
quoted in detail. 

Uniform with the above, and by the same author. 
France in the 19th Century................. eceaneeus, Eee 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century............ 2.50 
England in the 19th Century ................. osenses. ane 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century...............) 2.50 
Italy in the 19th Century .... .........002 .seee ee 


Spain in the 19th Century..........sseeeecccscceeees 2,50 


PERSONAL SKETCHES 
OF RECENT AUTHORS 


By HattrgE TyNG GRISWOLD. With a handsome 
and carefully selected portrait of each author. 12mo, 
352 pages, $1.50. 


The sketches are so sympathetic and appreciative that they 
impress the reader with a sense of thoroughness which long 
biographies often fail to give. The materials are taken from 
the most trustworthy and authentic sources, and the facts given 
in the “ sketches” may be implicitly relied on. The authors 
treated are: Tennyson, Renan, Darwin, Matthew Arnold, Du 
Maurier, Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, Huxley, Mrs. Stowe, Steven- 
son, Howells, Louisa M. Alcott, Tolstoi, Kipling, Christina 


Rossetti, Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Barrie. 

By the same author and uniform with the above (but lack- 
ing portraits). 

Home Life of Great Authors. |2mo.......... evececee S150 


LOVE IN EPIGRAM 


Compiled by FREDERICK W. MorTOon. 16mo, $1.00. 


The collection of epigrams embraces writers ancient and 
modern, classical and popular, in poetry and prose. It is suit- 
able for readers and lovers of all ages and both sexes ; a ready 
book of reference and a dainty gift book. 


Uniform with the above, and by the same compiler. 
Men in Epigram. l6mo..... cedccce cccccccccccoscccces SLO) 
Woman in Epigram. 16m0....ccccccccsscccsceseseeess 1.00 


CHOICE READINGS 


By RoBertT McLEAN CuMNOCK. Large 12mo, 
602 pages. Revised and enlarged edition, $1.50. 


After twenty years of t success and popularity, a revised 
and enlarged edition of this standard book has been prepared by 
the author. Many new selections have been inserted, and a 
series of discussions on the most important topics in elocution 
have been added. It is the best work of its kind in existence. 


GENERAL NELSON’S SCOUT 
By Byron A. DuNN. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


A book of the Civil War for boys, straightforward, manly, 
andinspiring. The tangled state of affairs in Kentucky durin 
the early days of the Rebellion is faithfully depicted, most o! 
the incidents and many of the characters being historically 
true. Both Southern and Northern readers must be delighted 
with it. The story is told by an old soldier familiar with the 
scenes which he describes, and the whole narrative is vividly 
real. It is handsomely illustrated. 





A YANKEE VOLUNTEER 
By M. Imtay TayLor. 12mo, $1.25. 


The many readers of “ On the Red Staircase” and “ An Im- 
rial Lover” have long been impatient for another story 
rom the author’s facile pen. In this one the scene is laid, not 
in Russia, but in Massachusetts, and the time is the beginning 
of the Revolution, The tale is that of a soldier and a lover; 
of the things he did and the things he saw and heard ; of bat- 
tles and marches and imprisonments; and of how his Tory 
sweetheart, Mistress Joyce Talbot, at last relented and became 
a true patriot and rebel. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
On the Red Staircase. 
SI CGE, TING inc. scescccsssvesesccsccsisces Wad 


FLORIDA ALEXANDER 


A Kentucky Girl, By ELEANoR TaLzot KIn- 
KEAD. 12mo, 276 pages, $1.00. 


A charming tale of the Sunny South, and of a brave, beauti- 
ful, and attractive girl—a story of ideals and yet a story of the 
real. It is written in exquisite English, and with a flavor of 
delicate humor. The book will not fail to prove delightful 
reading, and its careful descriptions of Southern places and 
people and the beauty of its narrative style must render it 
very attractive. Miss Kinkead has written other tales of the 
South, but never so good a one as this. 


MARIA FELICIA 
A Story of Bohemian Love. By CAROLINE SvgeLa. 
Translated from the Bohemian by Antonie Krejsa. 
(‘“* Tales from Foreign Lands” Series.) 16mo, $1.00. 


This latest addition to the “ Tales from Foreign Lands” 
sustains the high and unique reputation of the series. Freedom 
of thought and action, high-mindedness and courageous devo- 
tion to principle, are the heroine’s ideals, and to tollow them 
unswervingly she resigns all her ancestral estates and wealth 
and joins the man she loves. The author, Caroline Svetla, 
though regarded as the George Eliot of Bohemia, has thus far, 
we believe, remained unknown to English readers. 


Previous volumes of the “ Tales from Foreign Lands” 
eries are: 
Memories, Graziella, Marie, Madeline, Marianela, 
Cousin Phillis, Karine. 


THREE FRESHMEN 
By JEssIE ANDERSON CHASE. 12mo, $1.00. 


An odd title for a book that is written by a girl about girts 
and for girls, yet it is appropriate. The “three freshmen ” are 
irl students at Smith College; one of them comes from 
hicago, one from Boston, and one from the South, They lead 
a ae studious, and happy life, full of fun, frolic, and 
womanly kindheartedness. 


SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY 
By EFFIE W. MERRIMAN. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25, 


In many of our States the practice of “ binding out ” poor 
children to farmers in the country districts still prevails. This 
eeeey relates in most interesting fashion the adventures of a 
brother and sister who suffered this experience after their 
parents died. Bad treatment made the boy run away to the 
city, where he fell in with the title character, a sort of juvenile 
Mark Tapley, who is entirely new to fiction. 


THE WIDOW O’CALLAGHAN’S BOYS 
By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


Left with seven small or egies from three to thirteen 
years of age, the brave little Irish widow in this story is obliged 
to leave her husband’s farm and occupy a rude shanty in a 
small country town. She takes in washing and sends her sons 
to school. er management and encouragement of them, 
amid poverty and trouble, the characters of the boys them- 
selves, their cheerfulness, courage, and patience, and the firm 
grip which i A of the lowest rounds of the ladder of 
success, are told simply, forcibly, interestingly, and, altogether, 
delightfullv. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A, © McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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This Beautiful 
Edition of the 
Celebrated 


HUDSON’S SHAKSPERE 


Is issued 1n thirteen artistic volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt tops. A limited edition is now offered to 
our readers at a trifle more than half the regular subscription price. 

Hvason’s Shakspere is really a Complete Shaksperian Library. No matter how many sets 
of Shakspere you have, you need Hudson’s. This is the COMPLETE EDITION, with additional new material. Notice the 
following SPECIAL FEATURES, found in no other edition: 


The Text 


Founded on the best authorities, caretully printed in clear 
types and edited by the great Shaksperian scholar, Rev. 
H. N. Hudson. 








A Glossary to Each Play 
These glossaries are really a dictionary of words and 
phrases, manners and customs, scenery and costumes, char- 
acters of history, geographical and historical references, and 
facts of science and natural history used in the plays. 


Life of Shakspere 
Hudson’s celebrated life of the great poet is given complete. 
It is not only a biography but also criticisms pertaining to 
many things of interest in connection with the plays. 


History of the Drama 
This history of the English Drama before Shakspere’s 
time is the result of much investigation. It contains a 
history of the miracle plays, moral plays, and theatrical 
companies, as well as a general criticism of early English 
plays and play-writers. 


Notes and Analyses 


An introduction to each play is given, which is teapely an 
analytical view of the plot and characters, with much inter- 
esting information about the histories, stories, and ballads 
used by Shakspere in writing the plays. The notes are 
very full and are at the bottom of the page of the text to 
which they refer. 


A Complete Index 


The most complete subject index of Shakspere ever pub- 
lished is oP nae of “= edition. By this — ae! ay amen 
to any subject in plays or poems can readily found. 
Under “ Diseases ” and “Law” are grouped together all Illustrations 
Shakspere’s allusions to law and medicine, and the same Thefrontispieces are reproductions in photogravure or etch- 
plan is followed with all subjects of importance. ITIS A ing of the most celebrated Shaksperian illustrations, part of 
CONCORDANCE AS WELL AS AN INDEX. them being from the famous paintings of the Boydell gallery 
In addition a SOUVENIR PORTFOLIO of six magnificent photogravure reproductions of CELEBRATED PAINTINGS 
WILL BE SENT FREE. ; : i . 
This ART COLLECTION consists of large plates for framing of subjects pertaining to the plays of Shakspere. The retail 
price of this exquisite Art Collection would be at least ten dollars. 
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ONLY HALF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Terms 


month for thirteen months. In the beautiful half leat 


month for thirteen months. 


The complete set in cloth will be sent free of charge, with 
the art ey te on receipt of $1.00 and then $1.00 ‘oe 
¢ her 


binding (which we recommend), for $1.00 and then $1.25 per 


NO ADVANCE PAYMENT REQUIRED. 

No Risk 
The books may be returned within fifteen days, if not 
satisfactory, and the money will be refunded. 

Order Promptly 
This edition may be exhausted long tefore the holidays. 
Order now for a Christmas present and the books will be 
shipped at such a time as you direct. 


bade 


WES icon. 





ORDER AT ONCE. This International Edition is LIMITED and may soon be exhausted. 


The University Society 





THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, C. 0 $1.00, a set of the INTERNATIONAL 


. D. 
SHAKSPERE ana PORTFOLIO OF ART PLATES for framing. I agree 


to pay balance at the rate of $1.00 monthly for 13 months. PUBLISHERS 
Bie ane Pe oat sees testes a Sess eecldaies 78 FIFTH AVENUE 
OUTLOOK. ON on a ole ace eenea exoeentona> s0seae eee eens NEW YORK CITY 











In Ordering the Half Leather Binding, change $1.00 monthly to $1.25 monthly, 
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ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS 


HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Essays on Work and Culture. By Hamitton W. Master. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


This is a companion volume to the “ Essays on Books and Culture” and ‘“ Essays on Nature and Culture,” 
which have lately appeared. There has been, of late, a very marked increase in the demand for all his books; and no 
lecturer is more gladly heard on the lecture platform to-day than Mr. Mabie. 

Mr. Mabie’s works are now published in a new edition, each in dainty binding, 1mo, 
cloth, gilt tops, per volume. : ‘ , ; ‘ : , ‘ $1.25 


Essays on Work and Culture.—Essays on Books and Culture.—Essays on Nature 
and Culture.—My Study Fire. Second Series——Under the Trees and Elsewhere.—Short 
Studies in Literature.— Essays in Literary Interpretation. 


KUNO FRANCKE 


Glimpses of Modern German Culture. By Professor KuNo FRANCKr, of Harvard University. 
16mo, cloth P . . : : : ‘ : ‘ : : $1.25 
Professor Francke’s letters to The Nation, “The Bookman, and other inaeite which form the basis of the volume, 


attracted great attention, and havc been found worthy of p eservation in a permanent form. No other recent comment upon 
the conaition of German life and letters have been so fresh, so informing, and so useful. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Trimalchio’s Dinner. Translatea from the Latin of Petronius, with an Introduction and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, by Harry THURsTON PECK. Illustrated with eee from the 
antique and from restorations. 12mo, cloth : : : ‘ : ; 2 $1.50 
The famous novel written by Petronius Arbiter in the reign of Nero is the only surviving specimen of the realistic fiction 


of classical fessor Pec *Trimalchio’s Dinner” is the one episode of the book that is comp'ete in itself, and this has been trans- 
lated by Professor Peck with idiomatic freedom, so as to bring out in modern dress the easy chat, the colloquialisms, and the 


slang of the original 
M. A. DOeWOLFE HOWE 


American Bookmen. By M. A. DEWoLrE Howe. Illustrated with rearly 100 portraits, facsimiles, 
and sketches. 8vuv, cloth é ; . ; $2.50 


CoNnTENTS: SP ae ere Halleck. and Drake—the seid, the Siniiasdehiienlbiaatiiie Ua 
thorne—Whitman—Lowell and Whittier—Longfellow and Holmes. 


BENJAMIN W. WELLS 
Modern French Fiction. By Professor BFNJAMIN W. WELLS, of Sewanee, author of “ Modern 
German Literature,” ** Modern French Literature.” 12mo, cloth . ; : ; ; $2.00 


ConTENTs: The Rise of Romanticism—Stendhal and Mérimée—Balzac—Theophile Gautier—George Sand—Dumas fre and 
the Ay Generation—Flaubert—The Generation ot the Restoration—Zola—Daudet—The Orleanist Generation—Maupassant 


—The Generation of the Second Empir 
AUSTIN DOBSON 


Miscellanies. A New Volume of Essays on Jane Austen, Goldsmith, and Other Writers of the 
Eighteenth Century. 16mo, cloth, gilt tops. ; : ‘ : : . e $1.25 
AUSTIN DOBSON’S WORKS IN PROSE AND POETRY 


A new and uniform edition. 16mo, cloth, with gilt 7 Similar to the new edition of Mabie’s 
works. Price per volume ‘ i : : : ‘ $1.25 


1. Poems. In two volumes, from new plates, with re- 3. eee Walpole. A Memoir. 





visions, corrections, and additions. 4. Eighteenth Century Vignettes First Series. 

2. Four French Women. Being Sketches of Made- 5. Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Second Series. 
moiselle de Corday, Madame Roland, Madame de 6. Eighteenth Century Vignettes. ‘Third Series. 
Genlis, and the Princess de Lamballe. 7. Miscellanies. (Just Published.) 


Neither in this country nor in England have Mr. Dobson’s oo books heretofore been gathered together in a uniform 
set. A new volume of Essays has been added to the series. The books are carefully printed and attractively bound, and issued 


ina style worthy of their contents. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Wisdom and Destiny. Essays. By MAuRICE MAETERLINCK, author of “The Treasure of the 


Humble,” etc. Translated from the French. 8vo, cloth i é ; 5. $175 
These essays, which are in the same vein as his previous volume, present Maeterlinck in the dennis ot a philosopher and 
an xsthetician. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York 


~ 
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A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 


A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire 
A MILLION DOLLAR | ‘izes 
A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the 
: standard of all English-speaking countries of the 
LIBRARY FOR $25] ..8% 
A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before 





you complete knowledge of every subject. 





SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER TO OUTLOOK READERS TO INTRODUCE OUR 
ELEGANT NEW EDITION, ALLEN REPRINT - 


Encyclopedia Britannica at *25 
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NOTE —Upon afl our fifgher-priced 30-Vol. editions, 
of which the above is a sample, a special discount will 
also be given. 


With a SPECIAL DISCOUNT to Outlook Readers 
Ordering within 30 Days. 
THIS NEW EDITION of the popular Allen Reprint 


of this famous work is supplied with a 


NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME 


in addition to our exhaustive American Supplement. This Appendix 
Volume takes every important title in the work and gives all the knowl- 
edge that is new or recent concerning it, bringing information 


Down to Date. It contains also 52 New Maps 


including the new Government Map of Klondike, Hawaii, Cuba. Thus, 
with our Supplementa! volumes, the Britannica becomes the /ates¢ as 
wellas the greatest. 
BINDINGS.—The volumes are handsomely and durably bound in 
genuine silk-cloth binding, double-hinged, with flexible back, on good 
ality book paper. It is sewed on the “ Smythe Sewer,’’ which makes 
most durable of bindings. 





Entire Set Delivered on Payment 


OF $2.00 ONLY 


Balance Payable $2.00 per Month 











i The set may be returned to us any time within ten days, if 
No Risk not satisfactory, and the money will be returned. 


This edition will not be affected by the 
To Canadian Readers Copyright law, but can be legally sent 
into Canada. 
This edition will contain every one of 
Absolutely Complete the 8.000 illustrations, 700 maps, and 
25,000 articles found in the original, and while at less than one-third the 
price, it will be essentially equal to the original edition. 

Consider the advantage of a family which has these 
volumes over one which has not, or which has a cheap, three or four 
volume, unreliable, so-called encyclopedia. When information is 
wanted by parents or children, here it is close at hand, and, above all, it 
is veliable.. The members of the family become accustomed to refer to 
its pages; in a few years they possess a fund of knowledge worth many 
times the price of the work. 





limited edition at 


Or with the Supplement, $30.00 





$25 OO per ser 


with a SPECIAL DISCOUNT to Outlook your special offer on the Encyclopedia Britan- 
readers ordering within 30 days. 


and take advantage of this splendid 


Order Now chance to secure this unrivaled fund of 


1,000 sets will be supplied of this special universal knowledge. 


Sign this application or write for fuller particulars 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Gentlemen :—I desire to take advantage of 


nica to OUTLOOK readers, and inclose $2.00 
asinitial payment. Send full particulars, and 








GREATES “°° GENERAL HISTORY 
GREATEST SCIEN: IFIC WORK 


GREATE-T BIOGRAPHICAL WeRK 


GREATEST ART WORK 


GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK 


_ Every article upon these and every other subject is treated exhaust- 
ively by the greatest known special'sts, hence every article is the 
best, most reliable and satisfactory that the whole world can furnish. 


} HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


if found satisfactory, | will order the set, pay- 
ing for it in monthly payments of $2.00; 
otherwise the money to be returned to me. 
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A.S.BARNES & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY 


BIRD GODS. By Charles DeKay 


With Decorations by George Wharton Edwards 





Size 4 1-2x7; Pages, xxiv +249=273; Price, $1.50 net 





A small but very artistic volume by Hon. Charles De Kay, late Consul-General at Berlin, in which 
the results of much research in out-of-the-way and dead languages is presented in a lucid style and a 


popular way. 


Every one interested in birds from the side of humanity or natural history, all to 


whom the beginnings of religion offer fascinating problems, will enjoy this little book, which is 
decorated by Mr. George Wharton Edwards, whose clever hand and fancy have struck just the right 


notes of savagery and quaintness for such a theme. 


Cover, title page, beginnings and ends of 


chapters, tables of contents, etc., have their own charming original design, while the pages of text 
are frequently marked by some little sketch in which the figure of some real or mythic bird appears. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


An American Cruiser in the East 


By Chief Engineer Joun D. Forp, U.S.N., Fleet 
Engineer at Manila in 1898. Second Edition, 


with Battle of Manila, Index, etc. Over 200 
illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 
“Mr. Ford presents a straightforward and 


agreeable story,and has given us a valuable and 
ente. taining book.”—Army and Navy Journal. 

“There is a freshness in the relation and a 
closeness of study and observation which make 
the narrative interesting and superior to the 
superficial tales of the ordinary globe-trotter.” 
— The Nation. 

“It is handsomely printed, profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated, and is packed with information. 
The book is a veritable search-light thrown upon 
the lands and the peoples affected by the results 
ot the late American war with Spain and by the 
movements of European powers towards the par- 
tition of China.”—Literary World. 


The Later English Drama 


Edited. with an Introduction, Notes, and Biog- 
raphies, by CALVIN S. BROWN. 12mo, cloth, 
592 pages, $1.20 net; each play separately 
bound in cloth, 35 cents net. 


Contains the following plays: “ She Stoops to 
Conquer”—“ The Rivals” and “School for 
Scandal ”—* Virginius ”—“ Lady of Lyons” and 
“ Richelieu.” 


Ruth and Her Grandfadder 


By“ Todd.” Illustrated. Small quarto, $1.00. 


‘A spirited and interesting little story which 
the younger children will relish highly.”—Congre- 
vationalist. 


Crowns of Promise 
Twenty-two Bible texts. Illustrated by Blanche McManus. 1 
vol. . Cloth, 4to, 100 pp., price $1 50. 
Suitable for a holiday gift.— The Watchman. 
A unique and pleasing book.— 7e A dvance 
A very pretty conceit admirably executed.—A dvertiser. 





RECENTLY ISSUED 


“ Annie Eliot ” Stories 


By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL. 


A Christmas Accident. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A Cape Cod Week. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Rod’s Salvation. Illustrated by CHARLES 
COPELAND. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“The reader will enjoy the wit, the delicate 
satire, the happy bits of nature-description.”— 
Sunday-School Times. 

“Her short stories possess a freshness, a 
poignancy, and underlying quick-witted penetra- 
tion into human feelings, motives, and expe- 
riences that give them a peculiar charm.” 

—Hartford Post. 


Legends of the Rhine 


By H. A. GUERBER. Illustrated. 

350 pages, $1.50 net. 

“A valuable and entertaining book. All the 
wealth of story that hovers over the enchanted 
river is deftly garnered and put into serviceable 
shape.”—Boston Traveller. 


Annals of Switzerland 


By Jutta M. CoLTon. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 

300 pages, $1.25. 

“No country has played a more heroic part in 
history than Switzerland, and to lovers of liberty 
there is no land of more interest. In this book 
the story of her gradual growth and of her suc- 
cessful struggle for freedom is clearly and con- 
cisely told."— New York Herald. 


Interpretations of Life and Religion 
By Rtv. WALTON W. BATTERSHALL, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ Twenty sermons, every one of which is brief, 


pointed, and in the true sense dogmatic.”— 7he 
Church Standard. 


12mo, cloth, 


- “Allshow spiritual insight, ardor of conviction, 


and uncommon literary gifts.”— 7he Oxtlook. 


At booksellers, or sent on receipt of price by the publishers 


A. S. BARNES & CO., ond — meee, vin York 
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n Experiment 


HE Two Books included in this experiment have been issued in an entirely 
new and unique style, and in order promptly to ascertain whether they 
are appreciated we have decided upon the following unprecedented plan: 


WANTED— 


AN OUTLOOK VOTE 





This Offer is Limited 
te Outlook Readers 





We will send for examination, free of any expense, either or both 
books on receipt of request. 
amination the books prove entirely satisfactory, the price may be 
remitted ; if otherwise, return either or both at our expense. © 


No money is required. 


If after ex- 





FRIENDSHIP 


By HUGH BLACK 
With an appreciation by W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, M.A. Printed in 
two colors, with decorations by 
F. Berkeley Smith. 12mo, deco- 
rated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 
Dr. Nico says: “ A wise and 
charming little book, tull ot good 
things winningly expressed; and 
though very simply written, is the 
result of real thought and experi- 
ence. Mr. Black’s is the art that 
conceals art.” 2 
“Tender and winning; vigorous 
and incisive.”— The Outlook. 





that is not eagerly sought for. 


The price only is limited. 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 





HE MASTER’S 
BLESSEDS 


By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


A Devotional Study of the Beati- 
tudes 12mo, ample margins 
with artistic illuminations, orna- 
mental chapter headings and title 
page, printed in two colors, deco- 
rated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.00, 


““ Every one knows the way Dr. 
Miller has of saying these sugges- 
tive, — elpful things 
that reach the heart and do good 
like a medicine.”—A dvance. 

















HUGH BLACK is a new candidate for literary honors. One needs but to read The Outlook of last week (p. 538) 
to desire his acquaintance. DR. MILLER is the author of many devotional books, and he has yet to publish anything 


A connoisseur of books says of Friendship: “‘ In type. decoration, and binding. it is easily the book beautiful of the 
year. The rubricated borders and head and tail pieces are exquisite. 
at high prices.” ditions de luxe are “ limited.” We have no desire to place any limitations on the sale of these books 
Address the house nearest you 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


Curcaco: 63 Washington St. 


Such work is usually reserved tor éditions de luxe 


Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 








” This bids fair to be the best course on the life of Christ in 
print for working Sunday-school purposes.”—Prot. F. K. 
Sanders, Yale University. 





is the latést and best of THE BIBLE 
STUDY UNION(r BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. It gives a comprehensive and 
connected account of Christ’s life. 
It is published in Seven Grades, fully illus- 
trated, with abundant Aids to study. 
Specimen Lessons sent free. Address the 
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Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 











When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
. any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive promp: 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 





Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





THE CALIFORNIANS. 
Crown 8vo., $1.50. 


This new book by Mrs. Atherton is uniform with “Pa- 
tience Sparhawk and Her Times.” which is now in its 
seventh thousand. Five thousand copies of * ‘The Cali- 
fornians” have been sold within a week of publication 
The Padi Mall Gazette (London) says: It is a remarka- 
ble book, which will add to Mrs. Atherton’s reputation. 


REGINA; or, THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. 
By Herman Sudermann. Translated by BEATRICE 
MARSHALL. Third Edition. $1.50. 


The Bookman says. A strong and beautiful creation 
half romance and half tragedy. It is dramatic, full of 
stirring incident, very passionate, very human, and holds 
the interest from beginning to end A work of art in 
point of view of expression, ani so human in feeling 
that it is fairly a pulse of the heart. 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. A Romance. By 
John Buchan. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. With 
designed cover, $1.50. 


The Brooklyn Eagle oqye: It isa well-written story, full 
ot adventure. ‘ John Burnet of Barns” is one of the 
cleverest stories nang Oe unquiet times of the Stuarts 
for a background, that has recently been published. 


UNADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir Frank Athel- 
stane Swettenham. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The London Saturday Review says: His essays are 
discreet, subdued, almost stealthy in their emotions. It 
is perhaps their central feature that they produce the 
impression of a fire half smouldered under ashes, and 
that their restrained passion and crafty heat give them 
their peculiar unity of tone. 


By Gertrude Atherton. 





DREAM DAYS. 

8vo, $1.25. 
A_new volume of the “ Golden Age” stories, uniform 
with that book and * Pagan Papers.” Its contents in- 


clude “ The Magic Ring,” “Its Walls were as Jasper,” 
and five other stories. 


PAGAN PAPERS. By Kenneth Grahame. Third 
Edition. Uniform with “ The Golden Age.”’ $1 25. 
The New York Times says: Since“ The Golden Age” 


we have not read any book more fascinating than this 
same author’s “ Pagan Papers.” 


THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kenneth Grahame, 
Bodley Booklets. Wrappers. 35 cents. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Eleventh edition. F’cap 8vo. $1.25. 
* The Golden Age” is still one of the most popular 


books of the day. 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By Maurice 
Hewlett. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

A pastoral play by the author of “ The Forest Lovers.” 
THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE THE DIVINE. 
By F. B. Money-Coutts. F’cap 8vo, $1.00. 

The Commercial Advertiser says: For everything with- 

in this book except the title, which seems to us to involve 

a deflection from good taste, we have nothing but entire 

admiration, for it contsins much true poetry, much plain 

speaking. and much vigor and force of phrase. It is a 

plea for true love and passion as against the baser feel- 

ings that so often usurp these names. Any quotation of 

Passages torn from their context would give a wrong 


notion as well as an imperfect one, of the real strength 
and power of this poem. 


By Kenneth Grahame. F’cap 








140 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 




















ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH MARKS 
A MAN AS REFINED and cultivated far more 
than DRESS or MANNER can. The most useful 
tool for acquiring an Accurate Use of English is the 


Student’s 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard Dictionary. It is a moderate sized, but 
full, easily handled, low-priced reference book, con- 
taining 923 pages, 60,000 Words and Phrases, 1,225 
Pictorial Illustrations, Synonyms, Antonyms, Foreign 
Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations, 
Abbreviations, etc., etc. This book contains the 
English Language as it is to-day. It is incom- 
parably the newest and best Dictionary in existence 
for the every-day use of English-speaking people. 

_ “No one can conceive the wealth of information, the conven- 
lence for reference, the elimination of non-essentials which 


make this book worth much more than the price to any stu- 
dent, teacher, or writer.”—Boston Journaé of Education. 


8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4.00. 
Indexed, 50 cents additional. 
For sale by all book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
5 & 7 East 16th St., New York 








Books of Beauty and Worth 
TENNYSON’S 


N 
MEMmorRIAM 


Preface by HENRY VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by HARRY FENN 


Elegantly printed, bound in silk, boxed, $3.50 


“ A classic edition of a great classic.”—NV. Y. Observer. 

“There are no hands into which it can fall without increas- 
ing their appreciation of the work which it so beautifully 
enshrines.”—Literary World, Boston. 

“A classic of consolation. ... Asa gift fora friend in sor- 
row, nothing could be more beautiful and appropriate than 
this exquisite edition.”— Zhe Church Economist, N.Y. 

*¢ Don’t Worry ’’ Nuggets. Bits of Ore from Rich 
Mines. Gathered by JEANNE G PENNINGTON. Selec- 
tions from Epictetus, EMERSON, GEORGE ELIOT, and 
ROBERT BROWNING. Flexible cloth, gilt top. 40 cents. 

“5. ‘wend little pocket volume. filled witk serene and 
strengthening thoughts from four great spiritual authors. . . . 
Admirably selected and compiled.”—Boston Courier. 

The Sistine Madonna: A Christmas*Meditation. 
By AMory_H BRApDFoRD. Cloth, decorated. AM/adonna 
and Child frontispiece. 50 cents. 

Comforting Thoughts, from Hrenry Warp 
BEECHER. Compiled by IRENE H. OvINGTON. With 
Vignettes. Cloth, 75 cents; cloth gilt, $1.00. 

Dorcas, Daughter of Faustina. A Tale of Rome, 
the early Christians, and the Catacombs. By NATHAN C. 
Kouns. Illustrated by Witt S. Low. Buckram, $1.25. 


** All Booksellers ; or the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 
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History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 
¥ - Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 





Its plan is, not to give specimens merely of the most 
valuable historical literature, but to give, in its entirety, 
the complete history of every topic and event in the 
exact language of the most eminent historians. 


Its System_of Cross-References is one that not 
only shows the Inter-Relations of history, but also clearly 
indicates, and gives the full history of, all related topics. 


By its System of Non-Repetition, there is com- 
prised in five volumes what would otherwise have re- 
quired ten or fifteen. Therefore it presents an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the greatest economy in securing 
for one’s self a historical library. 


Its Unique System of ‘‘ Ready Reference’’ en- 
ables the reader instantly tosummon the best authorities, 
and learn their opinions upon all historical questions. 
Consequently, the use of this work insures a great saving 
of time, and it has been aptly called ‘‘The Telephone 
to History.’’ 


Its Scope embraces the history of all countries, epochs, 
and events. Each narrative is always in chronological 
order, and the accounts of widespread movements and 
important subjects are the result of minute yet profound 
historic investigation. 

Write for circulars and specimen pages, giving full 
information. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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| What Shall 
Our Boys Do 
For a Living ? 


@ @ 





By 
Chas. F. Wingate 





I have written a book—despite Job’s warn- 
ing. Tis neither trash nor treasure, yet it may 
prove useful to many youngsters who have to 
make their way in the world, and help them 
escape some of the pitfalls which many stumble 
into from ignorance or over-confidence. 

It contains the cream of my experience and 
observation, supplemented by the results of 
talks with hundreds of persons. It tells just 
what every boy wants to know about law, 
medicine, journalism, engineering, the trades, 
and business, so that he can make a wise 
choice of a calling. Those who read the proof 
say it’s interesting. It has taken years to 
gather the facts and many months’ labor to 
boil ’em down. It would do for a birthday 


or Christmas gift. 
CHARLES F. WINGATE. 


Published by Doubleday & McClure Co., 141 East 25th 
Street. Price, $1.00. Sent on approval. 





Nelson’s New Series 
of Teachers’ Bibles 


Contain THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY, writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 
a NEW INDEXED BIBLE ATLAS, 


UPWARDS OF 35) ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, 
Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., distributed through the 
text of the Helps, and a NEW COMBINED CONCORDANCE 
to the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

“Of all - hana 

SoLy erza, Sunday-School Tim:s 
hen of Sept. 17th, 1898, 
study of says: 
the Bible... “The Nelson Teach- 
this is easi- ers’ Bible is of high 
grade. The Illustrated 
Bible Treasury is a col- 
lection of Helps more 
full than most others. 
and showing great care in preparation. For example, any one 
who will compare its treatment of the geography, the topog- 
raphy, the astronomy, zodlogy, mineralogy, botany, or the 
antiquities of the Bible, with similar matter to be found any- 
where else, will find the comparison greatly to the credit of 
this Bible. . . . Another especial excellence is that its Concord 
ance covers the Revised Version as well as the old Version.” 
Prices from $1.25 to $7.00 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Write for a Complete List, giving sizes of Type, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York 


NEW BOOKS 
Philip Melanchthon 


The Protestant Preceptor of Germany, 1497-1560. By 
JAMES WILLIAM RICHARD, D.D., Professor of 
Homiletics, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. No. 3 in The Heroes of the Reformation 
Series. With 32 illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50 
The first volume in this series is ‘‘ Martin Luther, the 

Hero of the Reformation,’’ by H. E, Jacobs, D.D. The next 


issue will be devoted to ‘‘ Desiderius Er , the Humorist 
a> Service of the Reformation,’’ by Ephraim Emerton, 


Where Ghosts Walk 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and 
Literature. By MARION HARLAND, author of “ Some 
Colonial Homesteads,” etc. With 33 Lllustrations. 
8vo, gilt top (in a box), $2.50. 

The clever author of “Colonial Homesteads ” has utilized 
her experiences in Europe and her literary training for the 
preparation of a series of papers devoted to certain historic 
places with which are to be connected the names of characters 
familiar in history and in hterature. Mrs. Terhune’s descrip- 
tions are in each case the result of personal observation. 


Rivers of North America 


A Reading Lesson for Students of Geography and 
Geology. By ISRAEL C. RussELL, Professor of 
Geology, University of Michigan, author of “‘ Lakes 
of North America,” etc. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $2 


The first two volumes in the Science Series are ‘‘ The Study 
of Man,’ by Prof. A. C. Haddon, and ** The Groundwork 0! 
Science,’’ by St. George Mivart. 


G. P. PUTNAIT’S SONS 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


ly foremost 
and best.”’ 
—Independent 
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“One of the most useful additions to the student's 
stock in trade and to the teacher’s resources which have 
been published in many years.” —THE NATION. 


Manual of the History of 
French Literature 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, of the French 
Academy. Authorized translation by RALPH 
DERECHEF. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. With por- 
traits and index. $2.00. 


M. Brunetiére’s previous works in the history and 
criticism of literature give him a position of authority. 
For the student, nothing more useful could be easily 
devised. The solidity and dignity of the work, as 
well as its clearness and charm, will give it a per- 
manent place in literature. 

“A very remarkable book, and may be regarded as epoch- 
making in literary history. . . . Those who watch the intellect- 
ual life of nations cannot afford to neglect this book for the 
novelty of its method, while those who would know any one of 
the subjects or periods of which it treats cannot afford to neg- 


Ject its substance.”—Prof. BENJAMIN W. WELLS, of the 
University of the South. 


Duruy’s General History 
of the World 


By VICTOR DURUY, formerly Minister of Public 
Instruction and Member of the Academy. Trans- 
lated from the French. Thoroughly revised, with 
an introduction and summary of contemporaneous 
history from 1848 to September, 1898, by EDwIn A. 
GROSVENOR, Professor of European History in 
Amherst College. 12mo, with 25 colored maps. 
$2.00. 


Victor Duruy’s great work is divided into five parts, 
beginning with the ancient history of the East. Its 
treatment of Greek and Roman history is so complete 
that the student desiring admission to any of our 
universities need not seek farther for preparation in 
those branches. It gives a brilliant and well-balanced 
account of the Middle Ages, and it brings modern 
history down to the memorable year 1848. Professor 
Grosvenor, whose brilliant “History of Constanti- 
nople”’ has made his name so widely known, takes up 
the work at this point. All the charm of the fasci- 
nating style remains; but the work is brought up to 
date, and rendered the most complete and satisfactory 
general history that can be found. 


Fer sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
by the publishers, upon receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 


New York and Boston 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


he Life of Our Lord in Art 


With some account of the Artistic Treatment 
of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By EsTELLE M. 
HUuRLL, editor of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. With 
16 full-page illustrations and over 80 text drawings. 
8vo, $3.00. 

In this book Miss Hurll gives a descriptive history 
of the artistic treatment of every incident in the life 
of Christ which has been made the subject of art, and 
the account embraces not only the works of the old 
masters, but is brought down to the art of our day. 


eee Sunset Ridge : 


Poems Old and New. By JULIA WARC Howe. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A handsome book beginning with Mrs. Howe’s 
famous Battle-[lymn of the Republic, and containing 
the best poems in her previous volumes with many 
now first collected. 


A Corner of Spain 


An inte esting and very timely book of obser- 
vation in Spain, principally at Malaga and Seville, by 
MIRIAM COLEs HARRIS, author of “ Rutledge,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


eather-Stocking Tales 


By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
side Edition. With a photogravure Frontispiece in 
each volume. 5vols. 12mo, $6.25. (Sold only in sets.) 

An entirely new and very desirable library edition 
of Cooper’s famous Leather-Stocking Tales—-The 
Deerslayer, The Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, 
The Pioneers, The Prairie. 


New River- 


 aeoriney of Hope 

By MARY JOHNSTON. Fourth Impression. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

“ Wonderfully dramatic and fascinating. The scene 
is laid in Colonial Virginia, in the days of Charles the 
Second, and the story is not only a sound piece of 
historical fiction, but a vigorous, forcible, stirrin : 
romance, instinct with life and passion, and preserving 
throughout a singularly even level of excellence.”— 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 


he Hiawatha Primer 


By FLORENCE HOLBROOK, Principal of the 
Forestville School, Chicago. Fully illustrated. 16mo, 
75 cents. 

This Primer will be welcomed in every household 
where there are children. The Hiawatha story is put 
in a form very attractive to children, and many illus- 
trations, both plain and colored, add greatly to its 
interest. 


Sold by a Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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A complete, comprehensive, and vivid record of all the essential incidents of the 


campaign in Cuba. 


THE FALL OF SANTIAGO 


Handsomely Illustrated, with appropriate Cover Design. 


Large 12mo, $1.50. 


By THOS. J. VIVIAN, Author of 


WITH DEWEY AT MANILA 


(Third Edition). 
Both Books bound in One Volume, $2.50. 


12mo. Illus. $1.00. 


THE REAL BISMARCK *° Semi an: “profusely lilustreted, “$2007 "> HOCH 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 21 East 16th St., New York 
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Autobiographical Reminiscences 


of Henry Ward Beecher 
By T. J. ELLINWOOD 


The author acted as the stenographer of Mr. Beecher's ser- 
mons for many years, and was thrown into most intimate rela- 
tions with him, The views as expressed by the great preacher 
in this book are most valuable—especially because given in his 
own language. 





No man of this generation, save Mr. Gladstone, had as broad 
and varied sympathies as Mr. Beecher, and the latter’s talks 
constitute almost a history of his time. 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 77° 32,Wsst234t- 
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NEW ART CATALOGUE 


A second volume of our 
catalogue is now ready, 
including 6,000 subjects. 
Vol. 1., dated 1887, con- 
tains 10,000 subjects. Vol. 
II., dated 1898, and our 
American View Catalogue, 
illustrated. Send 15 cents 
for the set, or 8 cents for the 
new one, if you have the others. Lantern slides 
and enlargements forschools. Photo mounting. 


Soule Photograph Co. 336 Washington St. 


Boston, Mass. 


\ROBOOOE 6000080 


AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS 
ISSUED MONTHLY. AN _ INDISPENSA- 
BLE AID TO THE STUDY OF AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY PRIOR TO THE REVO- 
LUTION. PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. GEORGE P 
HUMPHREY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
» 4 M pay S and how to get up Fascinating Sun. 
ga School Entertainment—all eed 


P. B. MYERS, 85 John 8t. 











How to Think in Spanist 


Teaches to speak Spanish. Cloth, 278 pp. Ask 
your bookseller or write to the author, 
Prof. KROEH, Stevens Inst. of Tech., Hoboken, N. J. 


CHRISTMAS, 1898 


IN SANTA CLAUS’ LAND. A new and attract- 
ive Cantata. By Sipney A. SAuNpDERSand HuspertTP Main. An 
original story. Avery desirable children’s entertainment. Price, 

Octs per copy, eo ye 

THE RO Kk, MIYLD. Christmas Service No. 20. 
By Rev. Rosert Low h. One of the best of Dr. Lowry’s. Price, 
5c., postpaid; &4 per 106, not prepaid. 

15 Selected Christmas Carols, 5 cents. 

Recitations for Christmas Time No. 9, 4cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. tarcaco™ 


SOLICITORS WANTED FOR ONLY OFFICIAL BOOK JUST OUT, 


THE STORY x. PHILIPPINES 


By MURAT HALSTEAD, the Official Historian 
under U. S. Government commission, in army camps, in American 
trenches 5 at Mente, yon the Pacific, in Aguinaldo’ 's camps, on the flag- 
ship ‘ ——— a’? with Ww in roar of battl- at fall of 
avila onanza for agents. Brimful of official pictures. Large 

book. Lowprices. Big nrofits. it given. Freight paid. 
Drop trashy unofficial war beeme. Some of our agents 
taking over 30 orders a day. Outfit free. Write to-day. 
THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. S P 2, Chicago 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the only Official and superbly Illustrated HISTORY OP 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES. INCIBENTS, AND RESULTS. Areliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. bh ,o4 fine steel lates, 


maps, and oe en + HEN 
Us EN ATOR? PROCTOR (Vt.) 


RU SENATOI eer, « 
and SENATOR THU STON (Neb.). One Aj = —— 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another 8400.00 i 
weeks. . 000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hesdvenee. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive 
os Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 

- De. WORTHINGTON & CU., Hartford, Conn- 


TO AUTHORS: ers 
® chased outright or 


T 
a 
iz 
handled under special agreement, in all branchesof > 
literature. Short and long stories published serial- } 
ly in newspapers and magazines, or in book form} 
under International Copyrightin a S. and Great 
Britain. Examination promptly mad § 
a 














F. TENNYSON NEELY 


114 Fifth Ph ny Now York City. 











RE AD The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 





UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
Mrs. C. COPELAND aa) Waker ave Ronbury, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
New York City 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth pase: New Yo 


RATT. , 





Union Theological Seminary 


700 PARK AVENUE 


The Religion of Israel from the 
Earliest Times to the Exile 
Srx Pusiic LecTURES BY 


PROF. KARL, BUDDE, D.D. 
of Strassburg 





I, The Origin of the Religion of 
Yahweh. 
Monday, November 7, 4:30 P.M. 
IL. Yahweh and His Rivals. 
Wednesday, November 9, 4:30 P.M. 
Ill. Priests, Prophets, and Kings 
the Champions of Yahweh. 
Friday, November 11, 4:30 PM. 
IV. Foreign Powers, and the Writ- 
ten Prophecy of the North- 
ern Kingdom. 
Monday, November 14, 4:30 P M. 
V. Similar Conflict in the South- 
ern Kingdom. 
Wednesday, November 16, 4:30 P.M. 
VI. Judah’s Collapse and the Basis 
of its Re-establishment, 
Friday, November 18, 4:30 P.M, 





New York City 


Massachusetts 





The Helburn plo. 35 35 West th St. 
or 


a ag TI 
orou; rade 
hool Zhoroughly 


rom Ripeeegeen to 
High School. Reopened October 





Connecticut 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


From cuisine to coricnheme on Nad thing is of 
the best. Year begins Sept 
VINCENT C, PECK io a Head Master. 








HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Woodside Seminary 
for Girls 


Address for circular 
Miss Sara J. Sm TH, Principal. 


Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N./. 
JOHN G. MACVICA R, Head Master. 
LIEUT.BLANTONC,WELSHUS.A. 
Commandant. 








Connecticut 





ome Boarding School, Old Bridge. 

N. J.—Established 1856. Ages 4 to 15, 

Boys under 12._ Terms, $10 to $250, includ- 
ing vacations Miss CoNover, Principal. 


Old Lyme, anne School for Girls 





College Prepagsery and Elective Course. 
Native! Frenc usicand Art. — equipped 
gymnasium. Mrs. RicHaAkDSILt GRISWOLD. 


OYS CARED FOR.—Great advan- 
tages, health secured, admirable location, 
best schools, all seasons, highest references. 
Joun H. Watsu, Great Barrington, Mass. 





Michigan 
Journalism 47st7xction 


derenss and scientific course 
adapted to the individual] needs of 
writers ng established. Re- 
). sponsible, Successful, Instructors 
experienced and competent. 
Students successful and 
Grae. Best of, references. 
rite for descriptive cata- 
ras — sent free. Address 
Corvemnenance 

Ci School of Journ ‘ournalism, No. 55 
Telephone Bldg.,Detroit, Mich. 













New Jersey 


Qu! MMIT, N. J., near New York. Kent 
‘Place School for Girls. Estate of Chan- 
cellor Kent. Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith, and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah Woodman 
Paul (formerly of Wellesley Calta e), Prin- 
cipal. President of — irectors, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.I 


New York 














THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters Home School 

for Girls. —— and regular courses, 

Mrs. JANE Grey Hypr, Binghamton, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
23d year begins Sept.21. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Strong Music Depart- 
ment. Gymnasium, Lectures 

SAMUEL CoLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Prin. 








RUTGERS INSTITUTE 


Removed to 70 West 55th Street Reopens 
Oct.5th. Mrs. JAMES T. HOYT, Principal. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





Miss Murphy and Miss Gaylord 
BUARDING AND DAY SCHOUL 
for Girls and Children, No. 8 West 83d St. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


THE CATHARINE AIKEN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


College Pre paratory and Academic Courses. 
Drill in Miss Aiken’s Method of Observation 


and concentration. For illustrated circular 
address 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DevAN, 


Principal. 





Illinois 





Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding 
and Day School for Girls 


13 and 15 West 86th St., New York 


Thorough English, Art, and Languages. 

mary, Academic, Col eas Preparatory. 
Individual attention. Home and chap- 
eronage for s —¥ students. Reopens on 
Wednesday, Kindergarten | in 
French and Enclish, and Primary Sewing 
Classes, on Wednesday, October 12th. 


Home Study 
The University of Chicago 


Offers 150 courses by correspondence in 
college and university subjects under the 
personal direction of its instructors. Work 
may begin at any time. For information ad- 
dress The University of Chicago, 
Corresr study Department 
(Div. E), Chicago, Ill. 








Kindergarten Training School. 
Classes for mothers in CHILD STUDY. 
Mrs.M.F.WALToNn, 176 W.87th St., New York, 





CoLuMBIA Umiverstty— New York City 
ear hers Cal aaa ee ed of 
U 


ia University tor the 
Colle e training of general teachers, 

| supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, and instructors in normal schools 
and colleges. Open to both sexes. _ Fellow- 
ships and scholarships yp to $5,750 an- 
nually. Catalogue sent on application to the 
Secretary. Jamgs E, Russgvu, Ph.D., Dean 


ENILWORTH HALL.—Boarding- 

School tor Girls in Kenilworth, a beau- 

tiful North Shore suburb of Chicago. De- 

i htful home, thorough instruction, Address 
Mrs. Mary Keyes Bascock, Kenilworth. 





Study law by correspondence. 
Course same as_ resident 
schools. One student writes: 
‘Have learned more law in 
three weeks under your in- 
struction than I learned in 
four months in a law office.” 
Seventh year. Send for catalog. 
Cuicaco Corr. Scu. or LAw, 
(511 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HovR FROM New York 








Massachusetts 


SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD BOYS 


Mrs, W. D, HERRICK, Amherst, Mass, 











Ohio 


Nhe H. Thane Miller School for 
Girls.—(Mt. Auburn Institute. Estab- 
lished 1856) School of Language, Literature, 
History, and Art. ective courses of study. 
Preparation tor foreign travel. Family lim- 
ited in number. Address Mrs. H, THANE 
MILter, Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, 


CINGHO. Miss Armstrong’s 
School for Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
dale. Circulars sent on application. 


Rhode Island 


| re + SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

French the language of the house. Num.- 
ber limited. References exchanged. Address 
FAMILY SCHOOL, No. 6,509, care of Outlook. 

















Switzerland 


“La Chatelaine”’ 
GENEVA—-SWITZERLAND 


International Boarding-School 


For sons of gentlemen. Sound moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical education. 

Thorough preparation for all colleges, tech- 
nical, mil tary, and commercial schoo!s, for 
business and life. 


Special training in modern languages, 
Individual attention given to each boy. 
Building modern; splendid situation 
Each boy has his own separate, spacious 
room. 

Best references in the United States. 
lilustrated circular on application to the 

Principals, 


CHARLES & GEORGE THUDICHUM 
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Helping a Hero’s Widow. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, Chief Yeoman of 
the Brooklyn, the only man killed 

in the great naval action off Santiago on 
July 3, which resulted in the destruction 
of Cervera’s entire fleet and the capture 
of the Admiral, officers. and men, was 
insured in The Prudential—had been for 
ten years. When fifteen years of age a 
small policy was issued to his parents on 
the boy’s life, and later a second policy. 
The aggregate of the two policies—over 
$35s0—was promptly paid to the young 
widow, Mrs. Sarah M. Ellis, who resides 
at 819 Dean street, Brooklyn. She is left 
with an infant seven months old. The 
crew of the Brocklyn have raised a fund 
of about $1,000 for Mrs. Ellis, so that 
with the pension she will receive from 
the Government, she and her little one 
@re secured against pecuniary distress. 
Yeoman Ellis was twenty-five years of 
age. The office of Yeoman is an import- 
antone. The Yeoman has charge of all 
the ship’s stores, such as rigging, arma- 
ment, ammunition, paint, oil, canvas, 
everything, literally, froma needle toan 
anchor—that is, everything outside o 
the food, clothing, cash and medical 
stores. He keeps account of everything 
on board the ‘ship in the way of ship 
supplies, and issues nothing to any on¢ 
on board, uot even a broom or a marlin 
spike, without an order from the execu- 











Age of ‘‘ Old Glory.” 
“‘Old Glory" is older than the present 
flag of Great Britain, which was estab- 
lished in 1801 ; than the flag of Spain, 
which was established in 1785 ; than the 
French tricolor, decreed in 1794; than 
the flag of Portugal, established in 1830 ; 
than the Italian tricolor, established in 
1848 ; than the flags of the old Empires of 
China and Japan, and of the Empire of 
Germany, which represents the sover- 
eignty of fourteen distinct States, estab- 

lished in 1370. 

—<«>— 
The Largest in the World. 

HE new 126-ton 
gun, intended to 
be placed on 
Romer Shoal, 
just north of 
Sandy Hook, 
New York, and 
now receiving its 
finishing touches 
at Waterviiet 

arsenal, is the largest cannon in the 

world, six tons heavier and 

















tive officer. He heads the list of first- Te 


class petty officers and ranks with a 
Sergeant Major in the army. 





The following communication explaius 
itself: 
John F. Dryden, Esq., 

Pres't of Prudential Insurance Co. 
Dear Sir:— 


J desive lo express my thanks to you for 


the prompt payment of the insurance on 
my late husband, George H. Ellis’ poti- 
cies, who was killed in the naval battle at 
Santiago, July 3, 1898. 
fd recommend very highly The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, as I received 
$11.26 more than my policies called for. 
Very respectfully, 
Sarah M. Ellis, 


—<»>——- 


Mohamed on True Charity. 
VERY GOOD aot is charity: Your 
smiling in vour brother's face; your 
putting a wanderer in the right road; 
your giving water to the thirsty, is 
charity; exhortation to another to do 
right is charity. A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the good he has done in this 
world to his fellow-men. When he dies 
rople will ask, What property has he 
eft behind? But the angels will ask, 
What good deeds has he sent before him ? > 
—From a Sermon by Mohammed. 





STRENGTH OF, 
GIBRALTAR 





1 
7 c rinte: hed by The Prudentia’, 
y of nted and publis! bmn ° 
bu ae on oer tn. will be sent free to anyo e wh 
t wy ith a circulation 0 yi lai 
will write for it. ah. 


John F. Dryden, Pres. 





5200999009 
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Her Papa. 
My papa 's all dressed = to-day, 
He never looked so 
I thought when I first looked at him, 
My papa was n't mine. 
He's got a beautiful new suit~ 
The old one was so old— 
{t's blue, with buttons, O, Gi 
I guess they must be gol 
And papa 's sort o’ glad and sort 
O° sad—I wonder why? 
And every time she looks at him 
It makes my mamma cry. 
Who's Uncle Sam? My pape says 
That he belongs to him 
But papa 's joking, 'cause ‘he knows 
My uucle's name is Jim. 
a Lapa just age = to al 
mma. Andl 
The folks are blind who rcannot see 
His buttons, marked U 
U.S. spells us. He's ours—and yet 
My mamma can't help cry, 
And peas tries to smile at me 
od can't—I wonder w' 
—Mary preret Bradford in Insu,ance Critic. 
<< »~o— 


Great Men’s Opinions of Women, 
The society of ladies is the school of 
ug 


Profit-Sharing 
Life Insurance 


Policies. 


ORDINAR Y— 


Premiums Payable 
Yearly. Half-Yearly 


INDUSTRIAL 


$15 up. 


Premiums Payab 


E CO, OF AMERICA 










$500 to $50,000, 


or Quarterly. 


le Weekly. 





iN. J 
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Carriage released in any position. 

Exact registration for ruled forms. 

An incomparably easy and elas- 
tic touch. 

Manifolding without affecting the 
alignment. 

Noise of operation reduced to 
the minimum. 

Mimeograph stencils without re- 
moving the ribbon. 


Descriptive booklet on request. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. ,237 Broadway,N.Y. 











Of old, the author, the 
thinker, the 
teacher, were, 
like the merchant, 
Slaves of the Pen. 


liberated all. 

It keeps pace with 

the flying thought. 

Gives greater free- 

dom to both brain and 

hand to do More Work 

and Better Work than ever before. 

THE NEW MODELS EMBODY TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 





BROADWAY & lIith ST. 


NOVELTY SILKS, 
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Last week was antici- 
pated with many fore- 
bodings in France. No 
sooner was the session of the Chamber of 
Deputies opened on Tuesday than M. De- 
rouléde, one of the most violent of the anti- 
Semitic leaders, made an attack on the Minister 
of War, General Chanoine. The attack was 
evidently unexpected, and the General was 
unaccustomed to public speech. He mounted 
the tribune and made a halting and rather 
incoherent statement; in which he made it 
clear, however, in regard to the Dreyfus case, 
that he was of the same opinion as his prede- 
cessor in the Ministry of War. He made the 
usual statement that he was “the guardian 
of the honor of the army,” and he ended, 
apparently in anger, by tendering his resigna- 
tion. The retirement of the Minister of War 
was evidently a complete surprise to the 
Premier, and M. Brisson declared that when 
the question of submitting the documents in 
the Dreyfus case to the Court of Cassation 
was before the Cabinet General Chanoine 
had not raised any objection. He declared 
further that the Government was fully deter- 
mined to uphold the civil power against the 
military, and asked for a suspension of the 
business of the Chamber, which was promptly 
granted. On the reassembling of the Cham- 
ber, M. Brisson declared that what he called 
the “irregular resignation” of the Minister 
of War had been accepted. A debate fol- 
lowed, in which the former Minister of War, 
M. Cavaignac, upon ascending the tribune, 
was greeted with shouts of “ Forgery!” and 
“Razor!” A resolution affirming the su- 
premacy of the civil over the military power 
was adopted by a practically unanimous vote, 
but, in the midst of a great uproar, an amend- 
ment to censure the Government “for not 
causing the honor of the army to be re- 
spected ” was lost. This was followed by a 
resolution calling upon the Government to 
“end the campaign of insult against the 
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army.” The Premier refused to accept this 
motion, and, on a vote being taken, it was 
found that the motion had been carried. A 
deputy promptly moved a vote of confidence 
in M. Brisson, which was defeated by 286 
votes to 254; whereupon the Ministers with- ° 
drew from the Chamber, and, within a few 
hours, handed in their resignations to Presi- 
dent Faure. During the session of the Cham- 
ber the streets in some quarters were filled 
with excited crowds. The police found it 
impossible to preserve order, and it was 
found necessary to call in the troops in order 
to clear the Rue Royale and the open space 
in front of the Madeleine, 
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On Thursday public 
interest was trans- 
ferred to the Palace 
of Justice, where the Court of Cassation took 
up the consideration of the reopening of the 
Dreyfus case. Great crowds were in attend- 
ance, but there was no disorder. Madame 
Dreyfus was present, with Labori, who was 
counsel for Zola in the famous trial. The 
case was called upon the opening of the 
court, and Recorder Bard began his address 
by referring to the scandals which had sur- 
rounded the case from the beginning. He 
reviewed at length the history of the case 
from the time of the arrest of Dreyfus, and 
characterized the offense for which he was 
condemned as one of those crimes which 
inspire universal horror. He gave a résumé 
of the efforts made to obtain a revision of 
the case, including Madame Dreyfus’s appeal 
for a revision, which was based on the 
assumption that the Jordereau, or written 
memorandum, which is supposed to constitute 
the principal source of evidence, was written 
by Major Esterhazy. The authenticity of 
the Dreyfus signature to that document had 
been questioned by experts; the document 
itself was surrounded by suspicion. The 
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action of the Ministry which had brought 
the case before the Court of Cassation was 
decided upon in consequence of the confes- 
sion of Colonel Henry that he had forged a 
document in the case; and although that 
forgery was committed two years after the 
rendering of judgment in 1894, yet the con- 
fession could not but affect the value of 
Henry’s evidence in the original trial, and 
upon that evidence, largely, Dreyfus was 
convicted. M. Bard also called attention to 
the statement of Colonel Du Paty de Clam 
that at the time of his arrest Dreyfus be- 
trayed intense excitement. A photograph of 
the handwriting of Dreyfus at this moment, 
however, gave not the slightest indication of 
excitement, 
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M. Bard referred also to the 
fact that the house of Col- 
onel Picquart had been searched, while the 
house of Major Esterhazy had never been 
examined. Last year Colonel Picquart had 
written a letter to the Minister of Justice in 
which, among several arguments against the 
possibility of the guilt of Dreyfus, he called 
attention to the impossibility of access to the 
plans of fortresses and projects for the move- 
ment of troops on the part of Dreyfus, while 
Major Esterhazy had free access to this infor- 
mation. M. Bard also recalled Colonel Pic- 
quart’s statement that he had proofs in his 
hands which established the innocence of Drey- 
fus ; that he was absolutely convinced of his 
innocence, and that he proposed not to rest until 
he had fought the matter to the end. Atten- 
tion was called to Colonel Picquart’s charges 
that the Minister of War and the General 
Staff had tampered with the documents, and 
had manufactured evidence in the case. M. 
Mornard, the counsel for Madame Dreyfus, 
emphasized the divergence of opinion among 
the experts who examined the Jdordereau in 
1894-97, and insisted that the question 
whether secret documents were handed to the 
members of the court martial should be looked 
into. The Public Prosecutor, M. Manau, de- 
clared that Major Esterhazy ought to be 
brought to testify on the question of the 
bordereau. After a deliberation of three or 
four hours, the Court of Cassation, on Satur- 
day, decided to grant a revision of the case, 
and to institute a supplementary inquiry, 
- which is to be conducted, not by another 
court martial, but by the Court of Cassation. 
In the meantime Dreyfus is to be kept in 
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confinement. The decision appears to have 
created no excitement in Paris. No attempt 
at disorder was made in the vicinity of the 
Court, and the disorderly elements in the 
city appear to have been under the control 
of the authorities since the first outbreak on 
the day of the opening of the Assembly. 
M. Dupuy has been endeavoring to organize a 
Cabinet. M. Dupuy brings to the office of 
Premier a long experience, aconservative tem- 
per, and the necessary firmness, and on Mon- 
day of this week it is announced that he has 
succeeded, and that M. de Freycinet will be 
Minister of War. 
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With the exception of a 
few protesting Irishmen, 
Great Britain is a unit 
on the question of the English control of the 
Nile Vailey, from the river's mouth to its 
source ; the Government has taken the country 
into its confidence by publishing all its official 
correspondence; speeches have been made 
daily during the past week by Liberal and 
Conservative leaders, and, so far as can be 
judged, there is but one feeling throughout 
Great Britain. No English Ministry has had 
more unqualified and enthusiastic support in 
any position for a great many years past. A 
careful reading of the correspondence shows 
that Lord Salisbury has been consistent in 
his position throughout; and the fear, widely 
entertained, that he had made some conces- 
sion, or shown some signs of weakness, 
proves to be entirely without foundation. 
He is shown to have instructed the British 
Ambassador in Paris to represent to the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs that the 
right of the Egyptian and British Govern- 
ment to the valley of the Nile was not open 
for discussion. So late as the first week in 
last month, the Prime Minister, in consent- 
ing to forward a French message to Major 
Marchand, instructed the English Ambassa- 
dor to state to the French Minister that this 
act on the part of the English Government 
did not imply the slightest modification of 
its position or views, and that, in the view 
of the English Government, the expedition of 
Major Marchand “has no practical effect, 
nor can any political significance be attached 
to it.” It does not appear that M. Delcassé, 
in his dispatches, takes any positive ground 
against the English claim. He asks for time 
in order that detailed information may be 
received from Major Marchand, and says 
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that he must not be asked “ to perform the im- 
possible ;” that is, to order Major Marchand 
away. The English Ambassador, on the other 
hand, declares with the utmost courtesy that 
Major Marchand must be ordered toretire. As 
matters now stand between the two Govern- 
ments, so far as information has reached the 
public, the English Ambassador has affirmed 
that Major Marchand must be recalled; and 
the French Minister has professed the readi- 
ness of his Government to discuss the ques- 
tion in a conciliatory spirit. Major Mar- 
chand has not been ordered home, but he is 
in Cairo, and his unofficial withdrawal from 
Fashoda probably opens the way to a peace- 
ful settlement of the matter. 
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It is not pleasant for any 
Government to be told by 
another Government that 
it must do a specific thing; and it is not 
difficult to understand the reluctance with 
which the French Ministry would accede to 
the demand of England that Major Marchand 
should be formally recalled. The French 
are sensitive and brave, if they are also 
excitable. It is not likely, however, that war 
will be precipitated between the two coun- 
tries over the question of the occupation of 
a village on the Upper Nile. The mere 
physical possessicn of Fashoda is a small 
matter, but the control of Fashoda stands 
for a great deal. The Outlook has already 
called attention to its strategical importance 
to both countries. One of the projects which 
the French have at heart is the construction 
of a railroad across the continent, from east 
to west, and concessions have already been 
obtained from Menelek of the right to build 
such a railroad across Abyssinia, and the 
road is now in process of construction. This 
line cannot be made to serve its purpose, 
which is to prevent the joining of the two 
British spheres of influence, unless it can be 
carried through Fashoda. If it can be car- 
ried through Fashoda, it will give the French 
a continuous territory or sphere of influence 
across the continent. On the other hand, 
the English are determined to have a con- 
tinuous control of territory from the north to 
the south, straight through the heart of 
Africa. Direct communication from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Cairo would mean 
the supremacy of England in Africa. This 
is a vital stake in the English policv, and 
they will not surrender it without a struggle. 
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It seems evident that substantial 
progress has been made in the 
work of the Peace Commission 
at Paris during the past week. The Spanish 
Commissioners have at last accepted the in- 
evitable, and have ceased to fight against the 
firm determination of this country not to 
guarantee in any way the so-called Cuban 
debt. If any argument were needed to show 
the absurdity of the claim that we should 
take over the Cuban debt, it might be found 
in an analysis of that debt, lately published, 
which showed that, among other financial 
obligations not relating to Cuba, it includes 
the cost of General Prim’s expedition to 
Mexico, of the reincorporation of San Do- 
mingo, of the Spanish war with Chili and 
Peru, and of the Cuban war from 1868 to 
1878. The contest over the debt has served 
to bring out clearly the fact that the United 
States does not, and will not, claim sov- 
ereignty over Cuba, but holds that the sov- 
ereignty is vested in the Cuban people, and 
that our object is to secure to Cuba the free 
exercise of that sovereignty; this does not 
preclude the possibility of Cuba ultimately 
becoming a part of the United States, but 
makes it absolutely essential that the free 
consent of the Cuban people be first obtained. 


@ 


The Peace 
Commission 


This week it is under- 
stood that the Com- 
mission is at last seriously engaged upon the 
question of the Philippines—the final disposi- 
tion of which is, indeed, the only point left 
open by the protocol. Reports indicate that 
Spain, in the matter of the Philippines, as 
in that of Cuba, is chiefly concerned over 
the financial side. It is strongly intimated 
that Spain would not object to cede her 
sovereignty, provided the United States 
would assume the Philippine debt of $40,000,- 
000, and would also give Spain a substantial 
money compensation. Following the tactics 
which Spain has employed from the begin- 
ning of the sessions of the Commission, the 
Spanish Commissioners have allowed, or 
inspired, the report that if the United States 
does not agree to these conditions, Spain will 
withdraw from the conference, declare to 
Europe that she lies helpless at the mercy 
of a greedy victor-country, and beseech the 
nations of Europe to restrain the United 
States from pushing its designs to the extreme. 
On Monday of this week, according to what 
appear to be well-founded newspaper reports, 
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the American Commissioners presented to 
the Peace Commission in joint session a 
written expression of the purpose of the 
United States to take the entire group of 
Philippine Islands, and to assume such pro- 
portion of the Philippine debt as has been 
spent for the benefit of the islands or their 
inhabitants in public works, improvements, 
and permanent betterments. It was also set 
forth that the United States would not as- 
sume any part of the Philippine debt which 
had been incurred by Spain for the further- 
ance of military or naval operations to quell 
insurrections of the natives. If it is true that 
cession by Spain of the entire archipelago has 
thus been demanded, our demand is based 
on the ground that in no other way can good 
government and protection be afforded to 
the people of the islands, and that by our 
occupation of part of the country we have 
now become morally responsible for its fu- 
ture. A renewal of hostilities between Spain 
and the United States is in no quarter con- 
sidered probable or hardly possible. 
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The political aspect of the Cuban 
question has been improved and 
simplified by General Garcia's success in re- 
straining the convention of insurgent dele- 
gates at Santa Cruz from any attempt to 
form a pseudo-government. It is now be- 
lieved that the provisional so-called govern- 
ment of President Maso and Vice-President 
Capote will be quietly abandoned, that the 
office of Commander-in-Chief of the Cuban 
army will fall into abeyance, and that the 
army will gradually be disbanded, the soldiers 
taking with them certificates of service and 
for pay, which will be presented to whatever 
government may be permanently established 
in Cuba. Meanwhile the sensible course 
will be taken by the insurgents of appointing 
commissioners to go to Washington and 
Havana to present their cause and guard 
their interests. The insurgents are part of 
the people of Cuba, not the whole people; 
on the one hand, they cannot be allowed to 
take military or political possession of the 
island; on the other hand, their service to 
Cuba in thwarting Spain’s armies for three 
years must not be forgotten. Reports from 
Santiago continue to credit General Wood 
with displaying constantly the highest execu- 
tive and administrative ability. Characteris- 
tic was his recent action in sending back to 
Hayti and Martinique several schooner-loads 
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of pauper immigrants, with a sharp note to 
the French Consul in reply to the latter’s 
protest, in which note General Wood informed 
the Consul that no paupers would be allowed 
to come to Santiago, and that General Wood 
would continue to send them back as fast as 
they arrived, without reference to their na- 
tionality. Our Government continues to 
insist on January | as the date for the final 
evacuation of Cuba by Spain; on that day 
the United States will probably formally 
take possession, but it is unlikely that the 
Spanish forces will then be completely with- 
drawn. 


The annual report of 
Brigadier-General John 
M. Wilson, Chief of Engineers, U.S.A., upon 
our system of coast defenses has several 
features of unusual interest this year. The 
recent war has compelled attention tocertain 
problems of harbor protection and fortifica- 
tion of seacoast cities which did not previously 
present themselves as urgent. General Wil- 
son emphasizes the fact that the operations 
of our fleet on the coast of Cuba and Porto 
Rico have proved the value of coast defenses, 
including shore batteries and submarine 
mines, in resisting naval attacks, and also 
that increased vigilance will be given to the 
task of insuring the safety of the principal 
harbors and seacoast cities from any such 
attacks. Another important deduction from 
a review of the naval operations of the war 
is the great efficiency of the rapid-fire gun. 
A considerable number of these have been 
mounted during the year, and provision has 
been made for the manufacture and emplac- 
ing of a large additional number. With 
regard to river and harbor improvements, 
General Wilson says that the system should 
be restricted to works fully justified by the 
interests of commerce, and recommends 
that appropriations be so made as to avoid 
delays in payments tocontractors. Existing 
plans for seacoast defenses contemplate the 
emplacement of about 500 heavy guns rang- 
ing from eight to sixteen inches caliber, 700 
rapid-fire guns of various calibers, and 1,000 
mortars. The probable cost of engineering 
work in connection with this armament will 
be $55,000,000. The above plans are sub- 
ject to minor revisions according as greater 
efficiency is thereby gained or additional 
localities included. Provision has been 
made for mounting 288 heavy seacoast guns, 
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254 rapid-fire guns, and 312 mortars. This 
armament is placed in 71 localities in 29 
harbors of the United States. During the 
past three years there has been a great deal 
of controversy among military and naval 
experts as to whe’ her seacoast defenses could 
be made of sufficient strength to allow of a 
relatively inferior fleet; but the facts of the 
late war and the will of the nation seem to 
have settled the question in favor both of 
seacoast defenses and battle-ships of excep- 
tional power. 
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The report of Commodore 
Hichborn, Chief Construc- 
tor, upon the work of the Naval Construction 
Bureau during the past year is also of excep- 
tional interest. It is emphatic in its indorse- 
ment of the behavior of all classes of our 
naval vessels throughout the various condi- 
tions of the war. Whether in action or in 
general service in the blockade, the efficiency 
of the different types of the vessels, the 
greater number of which were designed by 
the Bureau, was fully demonstrated. During 
the hurry of preparation the Bureau had 
also to supervise the transformation of over 
one hundred merchant craft into naval vessels, 
and the work was very satisfactorily done. 
Commodore Hichborn recommends the proper 
equipment and maintenance of the minor 
naval stations already established along the 
coast, and asserts that if the consequences 
of the recent naval engagements had been as 
serious as there was some reason to antici- 
pate, the Southern stations would have been 
necessary for repairs to ships too badly in- 
jured to be sent to Norihern yards. The 
serious inconvenience resulting from the lack 
of dry docks during the past year is referred 
to, and the construction of new docks strongly 
recommended. The experience of the recent 
naval engagements thoroughly justitied the 
course of the Bureau in making fireproof 
the woodwork placed in our war vessels. With 
regard to war-ships in course of construction, 
work has been hindered by the impossibility 
of procuring armor when it was needed, and 
the progress made on some of the torpedo- 
boats has been to some extent retarded by 
the inexperience of builders, and by delay in 
securing material, Regret is expressed on 
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account of the steady decrease in the num. 
ber of apprentices in the several navy-yards. 
The report also recommends that the old 
system of intermediate purchase of supplies 
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for navy-yard work be discarded for one of 
direct purchase from the manufacturer, and 
asserts that the successful accomplishment of 
rapid work during the war was possible 
only because the department wisely authorized 
the usual methods of purchasing material 
and supplies to be disregarded. 


@ 





Chicago is now 
passing through 
a radical educational change, which is inter- 
esting and significant to the inhabitants of 
other large cities where similar conditions 
may prevail. From the start the contest has 
been a well-defined struggle between honest 
and progressive educational ideas and out- 
worn methods in which politics of the per- 
sonal kind formed the most conspicuous ele- 
ment. Not until the present moment has it 
been possible to judge intelligently of the 
probable outcome of the controversy, but the 
latest developments point clearly to the tri- 
umph of advanced educational methods and 
the end of a régime in which the ability of 
the teacher to exercise a powerful political 
“ pull” seemed to be of no greater avail in 
the race for promotion than superior endow- 
ments as an educator. The fact that Dr. 
E. Benjamin Andrews was called from the 
presidency of Brown University to accept 
the position of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Chicago, and to represent the pro- 
gressive educational movement in that city, 
gives National prominence to the contest. 
The resignation of several of the old mem- 
bers of the Board of Education and the ex- 
piration of the official terms of others made 
it possible for Mayor Harrison to appoint a 
sufficient number of new members favorable 
to a change in the superintendency to elect 
Dr. Andrews over Albert G. Lane. This 
action was particularly significant from the 
fact that Mr. Lane had held this position for 
many years, and was recognized as an honest 
official and an educator of more than average 
ability. Perhaps the most serious and for- 
midable argument used against his re-election 
was that, as he had been unable wholly to 
withstand the insidious influence of the politi- 
cal “pull” in school affairs, he was not the 
best person to carry the reform standard to 
success and overthrow the old régime in 
which members of the Board of Education 
had been able to interfere with the nomina- 
tion to promotion of teachers who should 
have been advanced and to push forward 
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teachers not so well qualified for advance- 
ment. It was argued that Mr. Lane’s long 
and intimate acquaintance with the members 
of the Board, with the entire corps of prin- 
cipals and teachers, and with outside poli- 
ticians who were eager to exert influence in 
behalf of the latter, formed an incubus, for 
which he was not to be blamed, but which 
was certain to hamper his actions as leader 
of a reform movement. Certainly recent de- 
velopments appear to have demonstrated that 
this ground was well taken. On the other 
hand, his appointment to the position of As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools is almost 
universally regarded as both wise and just. 
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Among the obsta les which 
confronted Dr. Aadrews, a 
strong partisan prejudice re- 
sulting from his well-known avowal of the 
free-silver cause was not the least trouble- 
some, particularly as it obtained to a con- 
siderable degree among the leaders of thought 
in Chicago who were most friendly to those 
principles and methods in educational affairs 
represented by the former President of Brown 
University. This prejudice has largely dis- 
appeared, and the people have manifested a 
reasonable and generous disposition to accept 
the new Superintendent on his educational 
rather than his political platform. Another 
handicap was the unpopularity of certain 
friends who vigorously espoused his cause 
with more zeal than discretion. The extent 
to which this obstacle has been overcome is 
still problematical. But the chief difficulty 
which he was called upon to face was the 
inevitable local prejudice against an “out- 
sider” who had been “put in at the top” 
for the purpose of prosecuting reform meas- 
ures in defiance of the traditions and usages 
of the office and of the “kid glove ” politics 
by which the most profitable positions in the 
gift of the Board had been filled. The first 
and most essential task to which Dr. Andrews 
applied himself was that of clearly estab- 
lishing his right to initiate the nominations 
for promotions and appointments. Although 
this was plainly guaranteed by the existing 
rules of the Board of Education, it had been 
winked at in actual practice. The extent to 
which the initiative in nominations had 
rested with the members of the Board was 
brought to light by the bitterness of the con- 
test precipitated by Dr. Andrews’s contention 
that his nominations should be made direct 
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to the School Management Committee and 
placed by that body before the Board asa 
whole, without being submitted to the dicta- 
tion of a district committee laboriously con- 
vened for that purpose. This was taken by 
the political element as due notice that * but- 
tonholing ” and “ pressure ” would no longer 
avail in the interest of personal favorites. 
It was patent that, having once established 
his right to the initiative in nominations, a 
rejection of his candidates would simply 
throw the matter back into his hands and he 
would make new selections to fill the vacan- 
cies—selections based strictly on the merit 
system, all names of nominees being chosen, 
according to rank, from the list of teachers 
having passed the special examination. 
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The test case was that of a wo- 
man teacher, of very ordinary 
qualifications, who aspired to promotion to 
the principalship of a night school. With 
the other candidates, she was told to take the 
examination. Apparently distrusting her abil- 
ity successfully to stavd this test, she organ- 
ized a formidable lobby in her behalf and 
removed the contest from the educational to 
the political arena, deliberately ignoring the 
merit test. Lines were closely drawn, and 
the result of the contest favored the cause 
of the new Superintendent. Tne ambitious 
teacher failed to secure the coveted appoint- 
ment, and Dr. Andrews established the prece- 
dent of right to initiate nominations. But 
the victory was not, however, as sharply de- 
cisive as the friends of reform desired. Its 
most unsatisfactory feature was the fact that, 
although the cumbersome process of assem- 
bling a district com-nittee to pass on nomina- 
tions was done away with, the district com- 
mittees were not left wholly without voice in 
the matter of promotions. Each district com- 
mittee is composed of three members, and 
the Superintendent now secures the signa- 
tures of two members to his list of nomina- 
tions. While this method of procedure saves 
much time, as these signatures are obtained 
privately and not at sessions of the commit- 
tees, the practice still perpetuates a trouble- 
some entanglement. In viewof the fact that 
Dr. Andrews has a clear majority of the 
members of the Board in his support, any 
tendency to weakening or compromise would 
be regrettable. It is to be hoped that he will 
stand squarely to his guns and fight to the 
finish. In this event he has litde reason to 
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fear defeat. Popular sentiment in Chicago 
is overwhelmingly on the side of the prin- 
ciples for which hestands. Dr. Andrews has 
already accomplished substantial results in 
freeing the Superintendent’s office from a 
mass of detail work, thereby making it pos- 
sible for him to devote his time to larger and 
more purely educational problems. A broad 
and conservative view of the situation cannot 
fail to recognize that the cause of advanced 
education has received an important impetus 
by the events of the past few weeks in 
Chicago. 
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The annual meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate 
Alumne was held in Phila- 
delphia last week, amid the exciting incidents 
and events of the Peace Jubilee. The main 
question discussed was, “Shall the college 
curricula for women be modified?” The 
women who took part in this discussion were 
the heads of women’s colleges and the wo- 
men’s departments of universities throughout 
the country, and their presence and interest 
furnished evidence of the prominence of this 
question among college women. The discus- 
sion, though not conclusive, brought out the 
fact that many leading college women believe 
that the college should give the same oppor- 
tunity for laying the foundation for home- 
making and child-training studies as it gives 
for what is broadly called culture. To epit- 
omize the views of the two sides: “ What 
the country wants is broad-minded women.” 
“What the world wants is broad-minded 
women who understand the science of cook- 
ing.” This statement is extreme, and the 
happy mean is the object of many college- 
bred women’s thoughts to-day. The report 
of the work done by the branches of the 
Association shows how rapidly the college 
women are coming to lead in all questions, 
from the feeding of babies to the cleaning 
of streets; and the Association, with its 
branches in every State, numbering 2,000 
members, is taking its place as one of the 
leading women’s organizations in the country. 


@ 


Women’s Colleges 
and Their Work 


In the death of Pierre 
Puvis de Chavannes the 
world loses one of its foremost mural painters. 
Born at Lyons in 1824, and graduating from 
the Lycée Henri IV. in Paris, Chavannes 
passed two years in Italy, returning to Paris 
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as a student in the atelier of Henry Scheffer, 
where his study appears to have been given 
mainly to the city and only secondarily to 
his art. Later he studied under Delacroix 
for a brief period. He next sat at the feet 
of Couture; and then determined to open a 
studio for himself. His first exhibition at 
the Salon was in 1850, but for a period of 
years subsequent to his first success his 
pictures were steadily refused. In 1861 he 
achieved reputation by two pictures, “ War” 
and “Peace.” In 1882 he carried off the 
medal of honor. For many years he had 
devoted himself very largely to mural paint- 
ing, and his cartoons are familiar to all 
visitors at the Pantheon, the Sorbonne, and 
the Hétel de Ville; and at the Boston Public 
Library, to which he contributed nine panels, 
very characteristic of the breadth of his style, 
the simplicity of his treatment, and his artis- 
tic perception of the requirements and limi- 
tations of mural painting. Of late years he 
had received almost every kind of recogni- 
tion which a French artist can secure, and 
preserved his working power up to the very 
end of his long, arduous, and honorable 
career. 


@ 


In the elections in Utah 
this year the Mormon peo- 
ple will be compelled to place themselves on 
record as to their views on the continuance 
of polygamy, and the religious people may 
well observe the result in this State. It 
seems hardly possible that, within a few years 
after making solemn pledges to stamp out 
the obnoxious practice, the Mormon leaders 
should permit one who still believes in it to 
become a candidate for a high office; yet, 
undoubtedly with their consent, B. H. Rob- 
erts, a high Church official, is now running as 
the Democratic nominee for Representative 
in Congress. In the convention which nomi- 
nated him, a prominent Mormon woman de- 
clared that she could not support him because 
his domestic duties were sufficient to require 
his whole attention. This remark has been 
followed by the direct public charge that he 
has not ceased to live in polygamy, notwith- 
standing the manifesto of the Mormon lead- 
ers, and that, in fact, children have been born 
to a plural wife even since Statehood was 
perfected. He has studiously refrained from 
denying this charge, confining his attention 
to the silver question, and the only answer 
made by his party managers and organs is 
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that he is no worse than some of the candi- 
dates on the other ticket. Gentiles who 
formerly made the fight against polygamy 
have appealed to the Mormon people, saying 
that this case is one on which the American 
people will judge of their good faith, and, in 
fact, have made polygamy the chief issue of 
the campaign. However, there are good 
reasons for believing that Mr. Roberts has 
the full support of the Church authorities, as, 
under the political manifesto which he signed 
recently, he could not have taken the nomi- 
nation without first consulting his ecclesias- 
tical superiors. Should he be elected, the 
Nation may justly conclude that his Church 
does not frown on polygamy, and may well 
prepare itself for a more or less open resump- 
tion of the practice under the protection of 
Statehood. Mr. Roberts’s example undoubt- 
edly will have a strong influence upon the 
Mormon people, as he is one of the chief 
dogmatic writers of the Church, and is re- 
garded as its best pulpit orator. His books 
are always placed in the hands of the young 
missionaries sent out to preach in the world, 
and he is regarded as an authority on the 
interpretation of the latter-day “revelations.” 
Therefore, should he succeed after being 
attacked on tnis point, devout Mormons can- 
not help but believe that in one form or 
another polygamy is to be resumed. 


@ 


The movement which 
received such an im- 
pulse at the recent Zionist Congress has had 
a serious setback in the action of the Turk- 
ish authorities at Constantinople, who have 
given directions that no real estate in Pales- 
tine shall pass into the hands of Jews, even 
when the latter are Turkish subjects. It is 
also reported that, in consequence of this 
action of the Turkish authorities, the projected 
purchase of land by Barons Rothschild and 
Hirsch and the Israelite Alliance has been 
stopped. The programme outlined by the 
Basle Congress probably seemed to the Sultan 
a little too extensive; and the proposition to 
reconstitute the Jews into a nation in the 
territory which had belonged to their fathers 
seemed to him a distinct menace to his 
authority. He has gone a step further, and 
made even the visitation of Palestine by 
Jews extremely difficult and uncomfortable. 
They are not to be allowed, for instance, to 
proceed from Jaffa to any other place in 
Palestine unless they can persuade some non- 
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Jewish resident of Jaffa to guarantee that 
they will leave Palestine within thirty days. 
This action of the Turkish Government will 
undoubtedly be promptly met by protests 
from the different European Governments. 


@ 
George E. Waring 


The war with Spain, although short and 
brilliantly successful, has entailed very heavy 
losses on this country, and none more heavy 
than the life of Colonel George E. Waring, 
Jr., whodied at his home last Saturday morn- 
ing, after a brief illness,-from yellow fever 
contracted in Havana while acting as Special 
Commissioner of the United States Govern- 
ment to investigate the sanitary condition of 
the city, as a preliminary step toward develop- 
ing a thorough system of sanitation. Colonel 
Waring was a man of such vigor, vitality, 
ardor, and enthusiasm that it is almost im- 
possible to believe that he has gone out of 
life, carrying with him traits which endeared 
him to all his friends, and qualities and abil- 
ities which made him one of the most dis- 
tinguished public servants of his time. Born 
in this State in 1833, educated as an engi- 
neer, a farmer in the early part of his life 
and a lover of the farm to the very end of 
it, he became early interested in sanitation 
from a scientific point of view. In 1857 he 
was appointed drainage engineer of Central 
Park. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
raised a squadron of cavalry in this city, and 
later received the rank of Colonel. His repu- 
tation as sanitary expert was based on his 
reconstruction of the sewerage system of 
Memphis in 1878—a system which has been 
since largely adopted both in this country 
and abroad. He served on the National 
Board of Health, he became Assistant Engi- 
neer of New Orleans, and in 1894 Commis- 
sioner of Street-Cleaning in this city, by the 
appointment of Mayor Strong. 

It is no exaggeration to say that his work 
in this city was epoch-making. He reorgan- 
ized the department, gave it professional 
efficiency, inspired the men with the profes- 
sional feeling, gave them pride in their work, 
turned the frequently made declarations of 
the Tammany Hall authorities that New 
York could not be kept clean into ridicule 
by giving the citizens, during the whole 
course of his administration, a clean, whole- 
some, healthful, and attractive city. He was 
a conspicuous example of the trained man in 
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public affairs—a representative American, 
dealing honestly and scientifically with pub- 
lic problems. As such he was an illustrious 
example to the whole country, and especially 
to this city, so long accustomed to the methods 
of Tammany Hall, which are fundamentally 
undemocratic and un-American. Under Col- 
onel Waring’s administration the death-rate 
of the city sensibly diminished, thus demon- 
strating anew the connection between health 
and honest politics. Our Government has 
been quick to recognize its duty in connec- 
tion with the shockingly unsanitary condition 
of Havana, which is the breeding-place of 
yellow fever. In furtherance of the determi- 
nation to destroy the source of this frightful 
disease, Colonel Waring was sent to Cuba 
early last month, and spent several weeks 
making a thorough study of conditions about 
Havana. On his return he remarked that he 
had a great deal to tell the President; and 
it is stated that his report was completed 
before his illness. It is impossible to part 
with a personality so full of energy, rectitude, 
and courage as Colonel Waring without a 
profound sense of public loss. The presence 
of such men makes the world better, and their 
going makes it poorer. 


® 


Progress in France 


France has again justified the hope of her 
friends and brought to naught the prophe- 
cies of her enemies. Another Ministry has 
fallen; there has been some turbulence in 
Paris, but not a sign of the predicted revolu- 
tion, nor the slightest disturbance of the 
basis of the Republic. Since the present 
form of government went into operation, 
twenty-seven years ago, there have been as 
many changes of Ministry, and this apparent 
instability has more than once prompted 
observers outside of France to predict a 
speedy fall of the Republic, and the estab- 
lishment, on its ruins, of some form of mili- 
tary dictatorship. In the present condition 
of political development the Cabinet seems 
to furnish a kind of safety-valve. Bitter 
antagonism is aroused, political passions rise 
high, there is every indication of a hurricane, 
the Ministry is turned out, and then the 
agitation ceases and events take their usual 
course again. It looks very much as if the 
French people were learnirg the primary law 
of constitutional government; they change 
their parties, but they do not disturb the foun- 
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dations of the State. It must be remembered 
also that in all these crises, which are at 
times almost inexplicable to men bred under 
American and English traditions, there are 
always courageous and able men to resist 
popular pressure and to stand for right 
action. 

There have been serious scandals, which 
have damaged the prestige of republican- 
ism; but the Presidents of the Republic, and 
the Premiers, have escaped untouched. There 
have been evidences of widespread laxity of 
political and personal morals, outbursts of 
almost frantic anti-race feeling, and there has 
been a constant and irritating subdivision of 
what ought to be great constitutional parties 
into small groups representing local interests; 
yet in the face of all these obstacles France 
has been learning for a generation to govern 
herself. And now, at the end of four years, 
the Dreyfus case, which at times threatened 
to destroy the very life of.the Republic, is 
to be retried under right conditions, and the 
country is putting itself in line with that 
sound political development which mobs, 
Jew-baiters, revolutionists, intriguers, adven- 
turers, and schemers of every kind have 
striven to interrupt. The French people 
have great qualities; they are learning the 
lessons of self-government; and, although 
there may be periods of reaction from time 
to time, France will move forward along her 
own lines with the leaders of the modern 
world, 


@ 


The Episcopal Convention 


The sessions of the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which has 
been sitting in Washington for the last three 
weeks, have been notable not so much for 
action as for harmony and broad-mindedness. 
While the Church of England is going through 
a painful experience of internal dissension, the 
Episcopal Church in this country presents a 
more united front than for many years past; 
and, so far as the action of this Convention 
affords ground for judgment, is moving along 
more progressive and generous lines. The 
sessions were notable for dignity, kindliness, 
and elevation of tone. The debates were 
often sharp, the speeches incisive, but the 
laws of Christian courtesy were never vio- 
lated. The drift of the Episcopal sentiment 
was indicated by the action of the Conven- 
tion on four points. On the question of the 
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proposed change of the canon on marriage 
and divorce, commented upon in these col- 
umns last week, the New Testament ground 
of the present canon was, for the time being 
at least, maintained ; and the position held 
by the Roman Catholic Church, that marriage 
is a sacrament, and cannot, therefore, be dis- 
solved on any ground, did not win the support 
of the Convention. The matter has not been 
finally decided, but has been referred to a 
large and representative committee, which 
will report at the next Convention, to be held 
in San Francisco three years hence. 

AJl the propositions, in various forms, to 
change the name of the Church were de- 
feated by decisive majorities; and while it 
is not impossible that the time may come 
when the present rather awkward designa- 
tion of the Church may be modified, the 
extreme High Church programme does not 
appear to be making any progress. The de- 
termination to establish missions in Roman 
Catholic countries was another step which 
brings the Episcopal Church more in sym- 
pathy and fellowship with the Protestant 
than with the Roman world. Heretofore 
the ground has been taken that, as the Roman 
Church is a true church, no matter what its 
errors of doctrine may be, any attempt to 
establish missions within countries under its 
control would be an act of schism. On this 
ground the establishment of Episcopa! mis- 
sions in Brazil and Mexico has been vigor- 
ously opposed. Episcopal sentiment has 
now gone so far, however, that at Washing- 
ton a Bishop of Brazil was elected, and 
measures have been taken to lay the founda- 
tions for church activity in Porto Rico and 
Cuba. This is a decisive step, because with 
the determination to send missionaries into 
a foreign country goes the inevitable decis- 
ion that the religion of that country is defect- 
ive at vital points. 

Dr. Huntington, one of the broadest-minded 
and most statesmanlike religious leaders in 
America, and one of the most influential men 
in the Episcopal Church, finally succeeded 
in securing the adoption of a resolution pro- 
viding that provision may be made by a 
canon for the temporary use of other forms 
and directories of worship by congregations 
not already in union with the Episcopal 
Church, but who are willing to accept the 
oversight of the bishop of the diocese in 
which they are situated. This means that a 
church which is not ready to adopt the entire 
service, as prescribed by the Prayer-Book, 
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may be taken under the charge of an Epis- 
copal bishop, and may temporarily use other, 
or modified, forms of worship. This pro- 
vision has very important bearings in certain 
parts of the West, but its most important 
bearing is its indication of the acceptance of 
a wider view of the Church’s opportunities 
and its relations to other Protestant bodies. 

To a great many Christian people, outside 
the Episcopal communion, it has seemed in- 
explicable that the Episcopal Church (or a 
certain section of it) should lean so continu- 
ally in sympathy and tendency toward the 
Roman Church, which has coldly ignored 
every approach and resolutely shut the door 
in the face of any recognition, while it has 
at the same time held itself so carefully 
aloof from that great Protestant society 
from the heart of which issue, in great meas- 
ure, the moral and religious forces of this 
country. For many reasons the Episcopal 
Church has a great opportunity; and the 
deliberations in Washington, both in spirit 
and in result, indicate that the Church is 
recognizing its possibilities of growth and 
power under the new conditions of religious 
life on this continent. 


@ 


The Joint Traffic Decision 


The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Joint Traffic Association 
case confirms and extends the interpretation 
of the Constitution and law made by the 
Court in the important Trans-Missouri case, 
which was fully reported and commented 
upon in these columns at the time. The two 
principal points in which the present decision 
is more than a mere repetition of the former 
ruling are: first, that the Supreme Court 
waves aside as of no consequence all changes 
in the form of a railway pooling agreement, 
holding that combination to regulate rates 
by mutual agreement is the essential point, 
and that such an agreement is contrary to 
the intent of the Inter-State Commerce Law, 
as was already decided in the Trans-Missouri 
case; secondly, in this case the attorneys for 
the railways attacked the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law (which was not done in the Trans- 
Missouri case), and the Supreme Court makes 
a strong and clear utterance supporting the 
legality and validity of that law. 

The Joint Traffic As:ociation was formed 
by over thirty railways three years ago, and 
began operations in January, 1896. Its object 
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was, as stated, “to establish and maintain 
reasonable and just rates, fares, rules, and 
regulations on State and inter-State traffic.” 
Itis charged by the opponents of unrestricted 
combination among railways that not only 
did such a pooling arrangement make it 
possible for the roads to exercise unjust dis- 
crimination, but that, in point of fact, such 
discrimination was exercised; for instance, 
in New York the Produce Exchange and 
the Merchants’ Association presented evi- 
dence before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission showing that the rates established 
by the railways under the new pooling 
arrangement were seriously and unfairly in- 
juring New York City’s commerce. That 
the decision is sweeping in its effect may be 
seen from the following excerpt from Justice 
Peckham’s opinion, which, by the way, in- 


cludes an admirably worded definition of the © 


relations between the people and the rail- 
ways: 


Has not Congress, with regard to inter-State 
commerce and in the course of regulating it, in the 
case of railroad companies, the power to say that 
no contract or combination shall be legal which 
shall restrain trade and commerce by shutting 
out the operation of the general law of competi- 
tion? We think it has. . . . The business of a 
railroad carrier is of a public nature, and in per- 
forming it the carrier is also performing to a cer- 
tain extent a function of government, which 
requires it to perform the service upon equal 
terms to all. This public service—that of trans- 
portation of passengers and freight—is a part of 
trade and commerce, and when transported be- 
tween States such commerce becomes what is 
described as inter-State, and comes to a certain 
extent under the jurisdiction of Congress by 
virtue of its power to regulate commerce among 
the several States. When the grantees of this 
public franchise are competing railroad com- 
panies for inter-State commerce, we think Con- 
gress is competent to forbid any agreement or 
combination among them by means of which 
competition is to be smothered. . .. We think 
it extends at least to the prohibition of contracts 
relating to inter-State commerce which would 
extinguish all competition between otherwise 
competing railroad corporations, and which 
would in that way restrain inter-State trade or 
commerce. 


It is true that in the case of railways un- 
restricted competition has its evils as well 
as unrestricted combination, While in the 
nature of things there cannot be such general 
competition among railways as there is among 
merchants, yet, in the vast majority of cases, 
experience has shown that where railroads 
do compete for the same business, and where 
the management is shortsighted and grasp- 
ing, the result in competition is of the “ cut- 
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throat” kind, and stockholders in the roads 


suffer mate.ially. On this point the opinion 
read by Justice Peckham says: 

It is not only possible, but probable, that good 
sense and integrity of purpose would prevail 
among the managers, and, while making no 
agreement and entering into no combination by 
which the whole railroad interest as herein repre- 
sented should act as one combined and consoli- 
dated body, the managers of each road might 
yet make such reasonable charges for the busi- 
ness done by it as the facts might justify. An 
agreement of the nature of this one, which directly 
and effectually stifles competition, must be re- 
garded under the statute as one in restraint of 
trade, notwithstanding there are possibilities that 
a restraint of trade may also follow competition 
that may be indulged in until the weaker roads 
are completely destroyed, and the survivor there- 
after raises rates and maintains them. 
Naturally, it is not the business of the Su- 
preme Court to point out to railway managers 
how to conduct their roads. The suggestion 
is made, however, by those who believe that 
Government supervision of railway rates is 
perfectly proper and desirable, that a law 
might be enacted which should allow the 
roads, under the strict supervision and con- 
trol of the Inter-State Commission, to enter 
into an agreement which should be so drawn 
up as to avoid the evils both of reckless com- 
petition and of oppressive combination. The 
intimation of some papers that the railways 
may combine to avoid, by secret action, the 
effect of the present decision is in every 
way unworthy of law-abiding citizens. The 
fact that the stock market was very little 
affected by the decision goes to show that 
the alarmists’ report that many roads would 
be ruined by such a decision is without 
foundation. 


® 


The Religion of Action 


Discoursing recently on this subject before 
the Ethical Culture Society, Professor Felix 
Adler defined the relation of Ethics and Re- 
ligion as analogous to the relation between 
the domestic and foreign affairs of a nation. 
“ Religion is, so to speak, the department 
of state concerned with foreign relations.” 
The misconception embodied in such an 
ana.ogy has caused a long and mischievous 
severance between religion and ethics, whose 
reunion in a true thought is essential to their 
union in a true life. The misleading analogy 
belongs to the deistical idea, now passing 
away, of God as ruling from on high and 
from afar. Itis corrected both by the Pauline 
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thought of God as “through all and in all,” 
as well as “above all,” and by the now 
ascendent philosophy, in its view of the Infi- 
nite as “ outside of all, yet not excluded ; in- 
side of all, yet not included.” “ Mere ethics” 
is a current phrase, which implies that there 
is no religion in ethics, just as the current 
phrase “mere man” implies that there is 
nothing divine in man. But then what logic 
in St. John’s maxim: “He that loveth not 
his brother, whom he hath seen, cannot love 
God, whom he hath not seen.” The imma- 
nence of God in the life of the world makes 
it impossible that ethics, dealing with the 
conduct of life, can be unmutilated and com- 
plete except so far as it is religious. This is 
the point of view from which St. Paul bade 
the Corinthians to treat their bodies as “ tem- 
ples of the Holy Spirit.” 

Ethics and religion differ, but only as dif- 
ferent points of view from which the law of 
righteousness may be regarded, as clothed 
with human sanctions, and also with divine. 
Still, these two views ultimately coalesce in 
the perception that society is divinely origi- 
nated, and that “the powers that be are 
ordained of God.” Professor Adler himself, 


notwithstanding his misleading analogy of 
domestic and foreign relations, seems to 


recognize the underlying unity when he 
finely says that the true religion “kindles in 
its votaries a consuming purpose, melts the 
chill of worldliness from their hearts, sets 
them aflame with the inextinguishable ardors 
of the moral sense.” But precisely this is 
religion as exemplified and inculcated by 
Jesus. Whom has the world seen more alive 
with the religious thought of God, and more 
aflame with inextinguishable moral ardor? 
In Jesus religion does not appear to be, as in 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “ morality touched 
with emotion,” but rather emotion expressing 
itself in morality. The Founder of Chris- 
tianity presents it to us as a religion of action, 
with morality for its proper liturgy, and with 
its basis of fellowship in community of en- 
deavor to do the will of God, and realize his 
righteousness in the world of his indwelling. 

But a wide and deep degeneracy from the 
type of its Founder is evidenced by the his- 
torical corruptions and the present scandals 
of Christianity, too often conceived of as a 
religion of doctrines rather than of deeds. 
The ethical shallowness, the moral flabbiness, 
of multitudes of “good people,” which makes 
the task of moral reform often arduous and 
discouraging, and which have called for the 
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Ethical Culture movement outside of the 
churches, remand the disciples to the Master 
to learn anew from him that religion of action 
on whose revival depends the hope of Chris- 
tianizing Christendom—the religion alive 
with a moral passion for the righteousness 
of God both in private life and in public 
affairs. 

The church that Jesus founded was a 
religious society for an ethical culture to be 
realized in observing, said he, “ whatever 
I have commanded you.” Nothing is real in 
religion that is not ethical, nothing thorough 
in ethics that is not religious, are truths em- 
bodied in the life of Jesus, and elementary 
traits of the religion of action which he in- 
augurated. In their conjunction is the recall 
of the revivalist and the ethical culturist from 
antagonism to alliance, and the condition of 
the Church’s restoration from moral weak- 
ness and its schisms to her pristine ground 
of moral strength and unity. 


® 
The Companionship of the 
Sky 


It is easy to feel at home in quiet, shel- 
tered places and to have a sense of God's 
care and love in the cheerful warmth of the 
hearth; but it is not easy to have the same 
sense of watchful affection in the presence of 
the great forces of nature or of those sublime 
aspects of beauty and power which are worn 
by the sea and sky. It is probable that the 
great majority of men and women are chilled 
when they are brought face to face with the 
vastness and sublimity of the Universe. The 
pocket map of creation which our forefathers 
carried, with the complete and easy key to 
the divine purpose and plan which went with 
it, and which made the earth the center of the 
universe and man the supreme object of crea- 
tive thought, made faith in a personal love and 
care behind all visible things comparatively 
easy of attainment; but now that science has 
cast that little chart aside with all the other 
outworn maps of a half-discovered world, God 
seems, to many sincere seekers after him, to 
have withdrawn so far that human searching 
cannot find him, or to have become so awful 
in his lonely infinity that he has creatures 
but no children. An elemental chillseems to 
rise from the abysmal depths which science 
has opened; an oppressive silence seems to 
reign in those limitless regions along whose 
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farthest boundaries the stars fade into fathom- 
less night. 


“We no longer view our planet as the 
center of the universe,” writes Mr. Illing- 
worth, “and our cosmical insignificance is 
supposed to argue our personal unimpor- 
tance. Itseems inconceivable that, amid the 
limitless immensity of space and the endless 
possibilities of time, our earth should have 
been the scene, and our race the witness, of 
one unique divine event.” To which are 
wisely added the words of Pascal: “If the 
entire physical universe conspired to crush a 
man, the man would still be nobler than the 
entire physical universe, for he would know 
that he was crushed.” 


Faith must grow with knowledge, and man's 
conception of God expand with man’s com- 
prehension of the greatness of the home 
which God has made for him. The time is 
not distant when science will be recognized 
as the most helpful friend religion has had in 
this many-sided century. For science has 
rectified and purified our conception of God 
as well as enlarged and clarified it. The 
greater the creation the greater the creator. 
The God of the whole earth and of all men 
is vaster and diviner than the God of Israel; 
and yet the Israelite found a sense of near- 
ness and comfort in the feeling that Jehovah 
was the God of his race which would have 
been lost if he had been told that the Jew 
and the Greek were alike in the sight of the 
Infinite. It is inevitable that God should 
seem vaster with every extension of human 
knowledge; not because he changes, but 
because our capacity to comprehend him 
and to follow the lines of his creation con- 
stanily enlarges. And with that enlargement 
of conception there ought to go a deepening 
of that joy which has its springs in faith. 
The greater our thought of God, the greater 
must be our sense of peace and safety in 
him. In another century men will have be- 
come familiar with the larger world in which 
they live, and will feel at home in it; as the 
Mediterranean peoples, who once dreaded 
the Atlantic as an unknown and perilous sea, 
now find the greater ocean less dangerous 
than the smaller one. 


Vastness has a beauty all its own. God 


needs a great canvas for some landscapes; 
_and there is a glory in the sky which no 
That 


lesser arch of space could contain. 
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glory cannot be seen from the lower reaches ; 
it must have the clear sweep of unbroken 
horizon lines and the clarity of mountain air. 
To see the sky in its majesty one must be 
able to put the earth below or behind him. 
There are points which seem to have been 
made as places of celestial observation; 
summits, crests of hills, stretches of upland, 
which seem to project from the ball of the 
earth so that the observer can detach himself 
from the globe and give himself up to the 
sky. Night and silence are about him; the 
heat of day and the turmoil of cities are for- 
gotten. Under a veil of darkness the great 
world sleeps and the “ infinite heavens break 
open to the highest” It is no confining roof 
of blue, studded with lamps, into which one 
looks in such an hour; it is an infinitude of 
space, star rising above star and world shin- 
ing beyond world in the farthest reaches of 
vision. What radiant stillness, what sound- 
less movement, what silent power, in that 
immeasurable field 
. . » unfathom’d, untrod, 

Save by Even and Morn, and the angels of God. 
And yet how familiar it all seems, and how 
close to the life of man through its ministry to 
the needs of a spirit which is always thirsting 
for beauty without flaw and for power without 
limitations! In the majesty of the sky on a 
cloudless night infinity seems to clothe itself 
with light as with a garment, and to sit at 
the doors of our human life. In the majesty 
of that companionship all the material side 
of that life seems to turn to mere shadow; 
what are the few years of mortality measured 
by the dateless duration of the heavens, and 
how feeble is the power of man in compari- 
son with the power which holds those shining 
worlds in their places! 


But the spiritual side of man’s life, the 
immortal part of it, leaps up to catch that 
far-shining splendor, and rejoices in it. The 
little earth, which is its school, fades out of 
sight, and the vast universe, in which its full 
life is to be, visits and invites the imperish 
able spirit. The body becomes a thing of 
naught in that glorious presence; but the 
soul, which sees it, searches it, learns its 
secrets, masters its laws, is at home with it. 
To be solitary under a starlit sky is to have 
a companionship which not only uplifts and 
glorifies those who enjoy it, but which seems 
more intimate than human fellowships; as 
if, out of that vast space and through that 
sublime silence, God found quiet and room 
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for intimate approach. Under such a sky 
the spirit expands in an ecstasy of delight. 
Human speéch seems flippant and discord- 
ant; and the heavens are more companion- 
able than the earth. The essence of com- 
panionableness is liberation; escape from 
limitation of expression, lack of comprehen- 
sion, of sympathy, of aspiration. ‘The air of 
earth often grows close and suffocating; the 
spirit longs for greater freshness, purity, 
freedom. Under a stretch of starlight there 
comes this sense of detachment from lower 
and lesser things, this feeling of getting into 
one’s native atmosphere. Instead of a sense 
of loneliness from that immeasurable distance 
there comes a deep sense of home-coming, as 
if the spirit were finding itself and its place. 


Measured by the scale of extension, one 
feels insignificant in the presence of that 
vast manifestation of the infinite power; 
measured by intension, one feels on an 
equality with the universe. Vast as it is, his 
thought runs beyond it; sublime as it is, his 
imagination rises above it to still vaster 
orders of form and appearances of power. 
He is at home because it seems adequate, 
so far as material beauty and splendor can be 
adequate, to his conception of what a divinely 
ordered universe ought to be. It satisfies 
the imagination by its infinitude; it rests the 
soul by its very magnitude; it liberates by 
the sense of power which it conveys. The 
beauty, order, and power which shine in the 
unclouded sky express that infinity with 
which the spirit feels its own kinship. The 
earth seems narrow, rigid, confined; the sky 
alone gives the sense of immensity and free- 
dom. The infinite in the soul recognizes the 
infinite in the stellar splendor shining in the 
fathomless deeps of space, and is at home 
with it and at rest in it. 
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“ Oh !” said asmall boy of six, with a deep, 
satisfied sigh, as he leaned against the Spec- 
tator’s knee and gazed through the window 
down upon the Peace Jubilee parade in Phil- 
adelphia, the other day, “ I love a procession 
more’n anything else in the world, I guess— 
don’t you?” And the Spectator, looking at 
the stately white pillars and noble arch of 
the Court of Honor, the picturesque uniformed 
group around the President, the color and 


flutter of the innumerable flags, the rhythmic 
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marching lines of men, and the eager faces 
of the cneering multitudes massed on pave- 
ment and stand, felt an answering thrill of 
enjoyment that rolled away forty years at 
least, and made him a near contemporary of 
the questioner. 

® 


The Spectator further confesses that he 
enjoyed the performance of the man who 
played the bass drum in one of the regi- 
mental bands quite as much as the more pre- 
tentious features of the great review. One 
does not think of the bass drum as present- 
ing an occasion to talent. It offers a wide 
field to the player, it is true, but upon its 
expanse one man can thump, it would seem, 
about as wellas another. But this particular 
bass drummer dispelled this mistaken idea, 
and showed that any occupation, however 
hum-drum (the Spectator did not mean that 
as a pun, so he lets it stand), can be trans- 
formed by talent into an artistic vocation. 
He played that drum, apparently, with four 
hands at once, for his arms swung back and 
forward, describing curves over his head, 
behind his back, and across each other, at 
lightning speed, while the drumsticks rattled 
upon the sheepskin like hail. The crowd 
cheered as he came; Hobson himself was 


‘not more applauded than he; and the Presi- 


dent, as the bass drum swept by, enveloped 
in an extra whirl of drumsticks, bowed to the 
artist, who saluted and drummed simultane- - 
ously as he passed the stand where Mr 
McKinley stood. 
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The Quaker City, during the Jubilee week, 
reminded the Spectator of the good old Friend 
who said that she did not care for bright 
colors; “plain red and yellow were good 
enough for her.” All Philadelphia was 
ablaze, not only with red and yellow, but 
with every color of the rainbow. From pil- 
lar to pillar, in the Court of Honor, swung fes- 
toons of pennants of every shape, size, and 
hue, as if, one clever woman said, “ Columbia 
was hanging out her washing ;” and at night 
pillars, arch, City Hall, every building along 
the Court, and even the trees, were strung 
with hundreds of electric-light bulbs—red, 
white, and blue—forming devices, mottoes, 
and gorgeous clusters of radiant color. There 
was even a String of them around William 
Penn’s hat. Certainly, when a Quaker takes 
to colors, he likes them strong—which is, 
after all, only a natural reaction from drab. 
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The Quaker staying power was also shown 
strongly. The Spectator will not soon forget 
the steps at the Mint, where a determined 
crowd of sightseers, on Civic Day, had settled 
themselves by half-past nine in the morning, 
the procession being expected to reach that 
point by half-past one in the afternoon. It 
was a decidedly raw morning, and the stone 
steps must have been chilly resting-places; 
but frail women and tender babes were 
packed closely upon them, with a patient de- 
termination written upon each face. Three 
very small boys, exactly alike, and wearing 
gray woolen caps of precisely the same pat- 
tern, occupied the projecting base of the 
side lamp-post, and about them a wise parent 
or guardian had wrapped a gray blanket, and 
tucked it in well around their chubby forms. 
Only the right arm of each was outside this 
protecting envelope, and in each red right 
hand was a redder apple, in process of slow 
and happy assimilation. It was a delightful 
picture. 


@ 


And so the three hours’ march went on, 
on Military Day; Miles and Evans, Philip 
and Wainwright, Hobson and the Merrimac 
crew in their four-horse drag, the Twenty- 
first Infantry, the Tenth Cavalry, the dozen 
of Rough Riders, the plucky Guantanamo 
marines, and other gallant campaigners came 
_ by and were cheered to the echo; the flags 

dipped before the President, and the long 
lines of soldiers passed on through the high 
white arch among the rows of tall flag- 
garlanded columns; and the bands played 
“ The Star-Spangled Banner,” and the close- 
massed throngs tossed up their hats and 
waved their handkerchiefs and shouted them- 
selves hoarse in their boundless enthusiasm 
over our boys in blue. 
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The Spectator was pleased to notice the 
genuine and hearty enthusiasm everywhere 
aroused on Military Day by the Tenth Cav- 
alry—the negro regiment which fought so 
magnificently at San Juan. A perfect storm 
of cheers greeted their approach all along 
the line. Even when, two days after, they 
marched to the station on their way home, 
the crowd recognized and applauded them 
and the small boy paid homage and made no 
ill-bred jest about “coons.” The war has 
taught America anew the treasures of loyalty 
and courage she possesses in her negro citi- 
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zens, and it is a wholesome lesson for some 
people. 
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Even the Chinaman came to the front, 
Lee Toy, the “Mayor of Chinatown,” rode 
in Admiral's uniform at the head of their line 
on Civic Day, and thirty-six of them, dressed 
as sailors, impersonated the Chinese fighters 
on the Olympia, with the words on their 
banner, “ We helped Dewey.” The Spectator 
wondered if the obvious crumbling of the 
Chinese Empire had had its effect upon even 
their stolid minds, and made them decide 
that America was a better country to “tie 
to” than their native land. A Chicago 
friend, who was with the Spectator, acknowl- 
edged that the City of Brotherly Love had 
the more impressive pageant of the two. 
“We have no Independence Hall to rededi- 
cate, to begin with,” he said; “ we miss the 
historic background.” Certainly it added a 
great deal, and the different floats empha- 
sized the civic pride of Philadelphia on this 
point. “Betsey Ross Making the American 
Flag ” was especially dear to the crowd on 
the sidewalks, even though the fair Betsey 
of the occasion was so late in appearing that 
the float was delayed, and a great deal of 
advice was given her, as she passed along, 
“to hurry the next time, and not miss the 
train.” William Penn and his Indians were 
another joy to the populace. And if the 
Spectator had been inclined to forget that 
Philadelphia is the first manufacturing city 
in the Union nowadays, the modern industrial 
floats would have prevented such a mistake. 
One cannot, perhaps, at first blush, grasp 
the connection between leather and peace, 
even when a pyramid of dressed skins is sur- 
mounted by the Goddess of Liberty, and 
followed by a large goat labeled “ Dewey ;” 
but the roofer whose float proclaimed that 
“ Where the Roof Leaks there is no Peace,” 
touched a responsive chord all along the line, 
while the firms whose paraders threw cakes 
of soap, cough-drops, and rolls to the on- 
lookers were greeted with enthusiasm. One 
company of carpenters and joiners particu- 
larly took the Spectator’s fancy. They car- 
ried stout poles, to the tops of which were 
fixed miniature articles of furniture—begin- 
ning with cradles, and changing successively 
down the line to high chairs, rocking-chairs, 
lounges, dressing-tables, etc., until they wound 
up with coffins! The Spectator felt, after 
that, that it was time to go home, 


The Peace Commission in Paris 
By a Staff Correspondent 


HY should Paris have been chosen 
\ ," for the meeting of our Peace Com- 
missioners with those of Spain? 
This is a Commission which is to decide the 
fate of nations in the Far East and in the 
Far West. It will change the map of the 
world. It seems almost out of place that 
such momentous decisions should be made 
amidst the hubbub of a great metropolis; 
rather, one might say, perhaps, should they be 
made insomesi- 


porter. How quiet itis here! indeed, it does 
not seem possible that one high iron fence 
and some shrubbery could produce so mach 
privacy. There is a broad gravel esplanade 
for carriages, and away to the left some 
thoroughbred-looking horses are champing 
their bits, impatiently waiting the result of 
an irritatingly calm and long conference in 
the Palace. The beautiful facade of the 
Ministry rises at the back of all this green 
and gray fore- 





lentspot among 
the mountains. 

Let one, how- 
ever, proceed 
from his Paris 
hotel to the 
Quai d’Orsay. 
He will per- 
hapsgo through 
noisy streets— 
yet no street in 
Paris or in Lon- 
don is as noisy 
as our own— 
and when he 
arrives at the 
bank of the 
Seineand walks 
along, _ either 
from the old 
Pont dela Con- 
corde or from 
the new but as 
yet unfinished 
Pont Alexandre 











ground. The 
walls are built 
of a peculiarly 
exquisite stone, 
which gives the 
effect of yellow 
and brown and 
gray and ame- 
thyst all in one. 
The Palace was 
erected in 1845, 
and its front is 
adorned with 
Doric and Ionic 
pilasters. There 
are balustrades 
on each story, 
and at the top 
are the armor- 
ial bearings of 
the _ principal 
Powers. To the 
right a paved 
walk leads to an 











ITI., and enters 
the garden of 
the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, he cannot resist a certain 
feeling of satisfaction that the Conference 
should be, after all, so appropriately housed. 

No Paris quai is particularly crowded, and 
the Quai d’Orsay seems the least so of any. 
At this time of the year the sun's rays strike 
not fiercely but gently through the yellowing 
leaves of the trees, and fall, together with a 
few of those leaves, on the broad walk; 
patches of mellow sunshine and yellow leaves 
alternating with the shadows. 

We pass through a lofty grillinto the trim 
garden. The guard salutes, and so does the 
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French Minister of Foreign Affairs, through whose courtesy the 
Commission met at the Foreign Ministry. 


archway, and 
this to the long 
building back 
of the Palace 
which serves for the many offices pertaining to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Menarecon- 
stantly hurrying along this walk and carrying 
huge leather cases, within which are state 
papers. Now one of the Municipal Guards 
dashes up on horseback. Man and horse 
seem something alike, for the man wears a 
kind of Jong mane floating from his helmet, 
and so perfect a rider is he that one motion 
seems to move him and his steed. The guard 
hands a dispatch to the porter, and the latter 
gives it to his page, who immediately hurries 
wid it under the archway. Meanwhile we 
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President of the American Peace Commission 


are pacing slowly towards the left, where is 
the state entrance. 

In another minute the Commissioners will 
arrive. Here they come already—the Ameri- 
cans first, as is fitting and characteristic. It 
would have been a case of cart before horse 
had the Spaniards arrived first; besides, 
why should they ever belie their beloved 
‘“‘ Mafiana ”’ (to-morrow)? 

It is through the courtesy of M. Delcassé, 
the French Foreign Minister, that the Span- 
ish-American Commissioners are permitted 
to hold their joint sessions at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. M. Delcassé has already 
done much to bring the Spanish and Ameri- 
cans into harmony. The French, and espe- 
cially the Parisians of every class, welcome the 
advent of the Commission, and declare that 
it adds honor to Paris. 
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We enter the Palace. The Commission 
occupies two salons in what is known as the 
Galerie des Fétes, These rooms are already 
nationally and internationally historic, having 
been occupied over forty years ago by the 
Congress of Paris, and only a few years ago 
by the Behring Sea Commission. The ceil- 
ings are ata great height, and the walls are 
hung with red damask. The ceiling frescos 
date from Louis Philippe’s time, and the 
furniture is in the fashion prevailing during 
the reign of Louis XV. From the windows 
there is a charming view. In the middle of 
one room is a huge table covered with green 
cloth. Ranged round this table are the chairs 
of the Commissioners, and at either end the 
“thrones” of the two Presidents, ex-Secre- 
tary Day and Sefior Montero Rios, The 
Commission decided that its joint sessions 
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President of the Spanish Peace Commission 


should be under dual control, and, of course, 
should be absolutely secret. A generous 
buffet is spread in the adjoining apartment, 
and is served by a head waiter and four 
assistants. All communication with the rest 
of the Palace has been cut off, and at the 
entrance to the salons of the Commissioners 
thereis an antechamber to accommodate two 
messengers and an usher. 

When our Commission meets separately, 
the sessions are held in large, sunny, and 
well-furnished apartments on the ground 
floor of the Hétel Continental, not on the 
Rue Castiglione side, but near the private 
entrance at the back of the house. One 
reaches them directly by this private entrance, 
and also from the office by the corridor and 
court surrounding the great reading-room. 
Two policemen guard the Commission’s safe 





night and day, and the same watchfulness 
and secrecy is manifested by all the Commis- 
sioners, and indeed by all the aids and assist- 
ants, down to the smallest fraction of an 
assistant. They have thus started off bravely, 
all of them. Let us hope that they will keep 
it up, and that there may be something done 
by our Government in connection with this 
Spanish business which the newspapers will 
not have either cleverly guessed at or perti- 
naciously ferreted out. 

The Spanish Commissioners occupy the 
handsome house at No. 63 Rue Pierre Char- 
ron, very near the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées—an excellent location. 

So much for place. Now for people. 

The honored President of our Commission 
is ex-Secretary of State, the Hon. William R. 
Day. He seems about fifty years old. He 
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is not a very tall man; he is a thin man and 
an angular. His hair and mustache are 
blonde-gray; but one forgets about his per- 
sonal appearance directly he speaks. Then 
it is that one feels that this is a spirit rather 
than a bit of flesh and b‘ood; then it is that 
one feels himself surrounded by an aroma of 
intelligence, moderation, conciliation, and keen 
judgment, which seems to be breathed forth 
from the man who has been the right arm of 
the President of the United States. 

After Mr. Day there is Senator Cushman 
K. Davis, of Minnesota. He is about sixty 
years old, and a man of medium size. He 
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had cause to distrust Senator Frye. He has 
commanded in both private and public life 
the respect and affection of men of all parties. 
He is a good specimen of New England 
ruggedness, trustworthiness, and truth. It is 
well known that his appointment to the Paris 
Commission was a case of the office seeking 
the man and not the man the office. Mr. 
Frye is in Paris much against his will, and is 
already chafing at probab’e delays. With 
Senator Davis, he is supposed to form the 
radical or expansionist element in the Amer- 
ican Commission. He declares that America 
should possess all that is necessary for its 





THE HOTEL CONTINENTAL IN PARIS 


The Hotel stands at the left. 


Looking through the Rue Castiglione, in the distance may be seen the 


Vendome column, which commemorates the Napoleonic victories of 1805. 


seems a singularly unimpressive person, but 
he is not. He is a man of great ability, and 
has done good work on the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the United States Senate. His 
drooping mustache and generally droopy air 
would hardly give one the idea that Mr. 
Davis is an ardent extensionist. But things 
are not as they seem. 

Now comes a more attractive type. Sena- 
tor William P. Frye, of Maine, is over sixty 
years of age. His long term of service in our 
Congress has been a long record of public 
usefulness. He has been supposed to be a 
jingo of the jingoes, and he has said and done 
much to confirm this; still no one has ever 


future commercial supremacy, taking care that 
international laws should not thereby be vio- 
lated, however, and working in such a manner 
that the conduct of the Government and of 
the American people should be amply justi- 
fied. 

The more conservative element, on the 
other hand, is supposed to be represented 
by Mr. Day and Senator George Gray, of 
Delaware. The latter is a tall, portly, fine- 
looking man, nearly sixty years of age. He 
is a fluent speaker and an admirable debater. 
It is fancied that President McKinley first 
offered a Democratic membership to ex-Sec- 
retary of State Richard Olney; we all know 
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that he did offer this position to another 
eminent Democrat, whose acceptance was 
disappointingly followed by a declination. 
Justice White would have added great weight 
to the Commission, more especially be- 
cause of his being a Roman Catholic, and 
hence, in a certain sense, representing that 
Church in the tangled mess of affairs to be 
settled in and for the Philippines. Yet it 
is doubtful whether any other Democrat 
could bring to the Commission a more gen- 
erally respected authority and leadership 
from that party than does Senator Gray. 
His position and service with regard to tar- 
iff, currency, and Civil Service Reform are 
too well known to be mentioned here. 
Alphabetically, last of all the Commis- 
sioners is the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the edi- 
tor of the New York “ Tribune,” a candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket 
with General Harrison in 1892, an ex-Min- 
ister to France, and, more recently, the spe- 
cial Ambassador of the United States at 
(Jueen Victoria’s Jubilee. Mr. Reid is per- 
haps the most distinguished-looking of our 
Commissioners. His hair and beard have 
grown rather white, but only add to the dig- 
nity of his tall figure. He must feel quite 
at home in Paris, though hardly so in the 
somewhat unaristocratic Hétel Continental 
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compared with his fine residence in the Avenue 
Hoche. All of the Commissioners now re- 
side at the Hé6tel Continental. Politically, 
also, Mr. Reid comes last. The other four 
are popularly supposed to be divided into 
two parties, while Mr. Reid is popularly 
thought to compose an Opportunist party by 
himself—a party of one, neither radical nor 
conservative. This may be true or it may 
not be. We shallsee. Mr. Reid is a diplo- 
mat parexcellence. He can talk for an hour, 
and say many things charmingly and intel- 
ligently and informatively, and yet in that 
time he will not give out one little bit or 
hint of any matter which should be kept 
secret. As he himself said the other day, 
“ The old definition of an Ambassador, you 
know, was that he was sent to lie abroad for 
the good of his country. Well, we have 
changed this a little. At the present time, 
at least, it is the duty of an Ambassador to 
hold his tongue abroad for the good of his 
country.” 

The first Secretary of the Commission is 
Professor John B. Moore, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and lately First Assistant Secretary 
of State. Mr. Moore is a rather stout and 
fine-looking man, about forty-five years of 
age. He brings to his work a long training 
in international law and much expert knowl- 
edge. The second Secretary is Mr. John 
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R. MacArthur, lately Secretary of Legation 
at Madrid under General Woodford, and 
since then one of the Assistant Secretaries of 
State at Washington. Mr. MacArthur has 
the advantage over any of the preceding 
persons of an intimate knowledge of Spanish 
life and character gained at first hand, and 
also of command of the French and Spanish 
languages. To our country’s chagrin the 
fact must be disclosed that not one of the 
foregoing diplomats save Mr. MacArthur 
has a knowledge of Spanish, and but one 
(Mr. Reid) a knowledge of French. 

There is no more interesting figure in the 
Spanish Commission than his Excellency 
Sefior Don Montero Rios, its President. He 
is seventy years old. He is a medium-sized 
man, with a white beard. These, however, 
are but subsidiary characteristics. The great 
distinguishing quality of the man is his fear 
of the cold. During the recent extreme heat, 
when most of us were living in linen clothes 
and on ices, Sefior Montero Rios went about 
in a winter “ capa,”’ or Spanish cloak, and he 
even had a tiger-skin in his carriage lest his 
legs should freeze. As is well known, he oc- 
cupies the exalted position of “ President of 
the Spanish Senate.” The poor Senators 
have not yet dared to rebel against his dras- 
tic orders that the winter doors are to be- 
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kept on during warm weather, nor are any 
windows or ventilators to be opened during 
the session. As he is suffering from a cold, 
our Commissioners may well hope for short 
sessions at the Quai d’Orsay; otherwise we 
may have a second Spanish war on our 
hands. Sefior Montero Rios is a rich man, 
and has declined a salary which the Spanish 
Government has offered him as President of 
its Commission. He is a far greater person- 
age than his modest exterior indicates. There 
is no more eminent jurist in Spain than he, 
and in his own province they call him the 
Great Galician or “ Gallejo ’—they even dub 
him the King of Galicia. In 1868 he was 
one of the Ministry of Reformation; during 
the reign of Amadeus, and again in the Sa- 
gasta Cabinet, he was Minister of Justice. To 
him is due the reform of the Penal Code and 
the Laws of Procedure. He is a Knight of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, and is about 
to invest President Faure with the insignia 
of that Order. As has been hinted, Signor 
Montero Rios has not always been a Mon- 
archist. With those well-known statesmea 
Sefiors Romero, Giron, and Moret, he stood 
by Ruiz Zorilla to the last. Sefior Montero 
Rios’s reputation, however, is greater in the 
world of political economy than that of poli- 
tics. In the latter world he has been com 
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pletely overshadowed by his friend the 
present Prime Minister of Spain; it is said, 
however, that Sefior Montero Rios refused 
his friend’s appeal to accept a position on 
the Peace Commission, and it required all 
the good offices of the Queen Regent to per- 
suade him at last. He is not alone in his 
admiration of that augustlady. Long before 
the war began Sefior Montero Rios was a 
consistent advocate of autonomy in his coun- 
try’s colonies, because he did not think that 
Spain in her enfeebled condition could long 
maintain any proper semblance of sover- 
eignty at so great a distance. He has now 
intimated his wish 
that the first sub- 
ject to be considered 
by the Commission 
shall be the Philip- 
pine question. This 
is only natural, as 
that is where the 
Spaniards feel them- 
selves strongest, and 
of course they must 
put their best foot 
foremost. They 
claim that the Ma- 
nila occupation is a 
question of protocol 
and not of capitula- 
tion ; hence they de- 
clare that we ought 
to abandon Manila 
when the peace 
treaty is signed. 
Sefior Montero Rios 
has also been espe- 
cially prominent in 
the _—_ ecclesiastical 
courts, and this 
prominence gives him another valued title to 
usefulness in the sessions of the Commission, 
No more interesting matter has come up for 
discussion than the relations of the Church 
to the rearrangement of peoples and coun- 
tries and sovereignties. For instance, our 
Protestant missionaries are urging, with 
justice, that they be restored to old rights, 
especially in the Carolines, and that they be 
given proper protection in all possessions, 
Spanish as well as American. This will 
undoubtedly be brought about. On the other 
hand, the Vatican, through its Nuncio in 
Madrid and its Apostolic Delegate in Amer- 
ica, urges that in territory which has become 
ours the position of the Church shall be 
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speedily defined and its property guaranteed. 
Another septuagenarian on the Spanish side 
is Sefior General Cerero. This is another full- 
bearded man, and his beard is remarkably 
black considering its wearer’s age. He has 
charge of the Spanish coast defense, and has 
designed nearly all of the modern forts in 
Spain. Hespeaks English, and the Spaniards 
say that he is a great admirer of everything 
English; at all events, he is a close student 
of military progress in England and other 
countries. 

Sefior Don Buenaventura Abarzuza is per- 
haps the finest-looking man on the Commis- 
sion. He is about 
sixty years old, and 
is the image of ro- 
bust health, proba- 
bly owing to his long 
out-of-door life, for 
he is a passionate 
sportsman—a _ love 
which his early edu- 
cation in England 
only strengthened. 
Like General Cerero, 
Sefior Abarzuza’s 
knowledge of Eng- 
lish was one reason 
for his nomination ; 
pity it is that Presi- 
dent McKinley did 
not see fit to name 
some American 
Commissioner who 
had an equally good 
| knowledge of Span- 





ish. Ofcourse there 
are translators, but 
why should impor- 
tant matters of inter- 
national comity and decision rest on the possi- 
bly halting command of languages which pro- 
fessional translators have? There isonly one 
way to have a thing well done, and that is to 
do it one’s self; perhaps the American Com- 
missioners wish that they were in that pleas- 
ant position. No matter how exact their 
English may be, in order to be effective it 
must be exactly understood and re-expressed 
in Spanish. Sefior Abarzuza, like the Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Commission, was also 
formerly a republican. He was Minister of 
the Colonies in one of the Sagasta Cabinets. 
He was a great friend of Castelar, who, when 
President of the Republic of Spain, sent 
Sefior Abarzuza as Ambassador to France, 
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After having accepted the monarchy he be- 
came Minister of the Colonies in one of the 
Sagasta Cabinets. He drew up a series of 
reforms for Cuba. 

Another English-speaking Spaniard is 
Sefior Don Wenceslao Ramirez de Villaur- 
rutia. He is the youngest member of the 
Spanish Commission, and is its sprightliest 
figure. Once the counselor of the Spanish 
Embassy here, he is now Minister to Belgium. 
He is a friend of the Spanish Prime Minister, 
and commands esteem as a diplomat. 

Next to Sefior Montero Rios there is no 
stronger man on the Spanish Commission 
than Sefior Don José Garnica. He is appar- 
ently about sixty years old, and is a tall, 
strong-looking, gray-bearded man. Like the 
President of the Spanish Commission, Sefior 
Garnica has earned a great reputation in 
political economy. He is also supposed to be 
a specially good master of international law. 
At home Sefior Garnica is a Magistrate in 
the Court of Cassation and is Deputy from 
Santander. 

The Secretary of the Spanish Commission 
is Sefior Don Ojeda, who occupies the posi- 
tion of Minister to Morocco. The Spaniards 
are also provided with clerks, messengers, 
stenographers, but our Commission employs 
about twice as many persons as does theirs. 

The elaborate courtesy of the Spanish 
members of the Commission may be con- 
trasted with the discourtesy of part at least 
of the Spanish press. Far from being con- 
siderate and judicial in tone, like the Madrid 
daily “La Epoca,” the next best known 
newspaper of the Spanish capital, “ El Im- 
parcial,” has not hesitated to fill its columns 
with as many insulting allusions as possible 
to the “ Yankee pigs.” The following ac- 
count in the “Imparcial” of our Commis- 
sioners may be taken as an example: “ The 
presence of the North American Commission 
at the Hétel Continental attracts the atten- 
tion of all their fellow-guests. This is not 
the appearance of a delegation of diplomats ; 
it is rather like a caravan of Cook's tourists.” 

The proceedings at the Quai d’Orsay were 
prefaced by a lunch of twenty-six covers, 
given by M. Delcassé in honor of the Com- 
missioners, Sefior Leon y Castillo, the Span- 
ish Ambassador, and General Horace Porter, 
our Ambassador, presented the members of 
the two Commissions to the Foreign Minis- 
ter. At table the latter had at his right our 
Ambassador, and at his left Sefior Montero 
Rios. M. Brisson, the Prime Minister of 


France, had at his right the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, and Mr. Day at his left. On Octo- 
ber | occurred the first session. The action 
of the present sessions is undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the report of Admiral Dewey, which 
has been sent here for the information of our 
Commissioners. This report treats of the 
political importance of the Philippine Islands, 
the character of the people, and other matters 
bearing on the final disposal of the islands. 
Of greater importance, because he is here to 
be questioned on his report, is that of Gen- 
eral Merritt, who has come directly to Paris 
from Manila for the express purpose of tes- 
tifying before the Commission. General 
Merritt’s robust physique and dignified bear- 
ing add weight to what he has tosay. He 
believes that the Filipinos are superior in gen- 
eral points of character to natives of kindred 
people in any other part of the world, and 
that they are more capable of self-govern- 
ment than are the Cubans. The Filipinos are 
favorable to the Americans, and so are many 
Spaniards. General Merritt also thinks that 
the climate has been unjustly described. It 
is understood that the Commissioners, after 
sufficiently examining General Merritt, have 
telegraphed their possibly modified opinions 
to Washington, asking for instructions. Gen- 
eral Merritt will remain in Paris as technical 
adviser to the Commission. 

The French people say that the outcome of 
the whole matter will be a question of how 
much we care to leave Spain after we have 
taken what we want. The talk here is 
naturally more regarding the, future of the 
Cuban debt than any other question, because 
the French people are the most interested 
financially on that side. Fortunately, there 
are more who are not interested financially, 
and some of them venture to say that, after all, 
there can be no obligation on us to assume 
any part of a debt created by Spain for the 
purpose of stifling freedom in her colonies. 
The French think, however, that compensa- 
tion should be given for the public works, 
fortifications, docks, and buildings which 
Spain had erected in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
also that the interest of the capital of the 
railways in the latter island should be guar- 
anteed. What Spain really wants, however, 
and what she may get, will be concessions in 
commerce. She has now lost markets which 
absorbed millions of peninsular exports, and 
she must now tide over a commercial as well 
as a political crisis. 

Paris, France. 
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The Police Department of New York 


By Jacob A. Riis 


WO books that hold between their 
covers at once the best and the 
worst that has been said of New 

York’s police force stand before me as [| 
write. One struts in five stout volumes-enti- 
tled “ Investigation of the Police Department 
of the City of New York, 1894.” It is best 
known as the “ Lexow Committee's report,” 
and contains the shameful recital of black- 
mail and corruption which brought a blush to 
every honest cheek and tore the city out of 
the grasp of Tammany for a season all too 
brief. The other is a grim old ledger, worn 
and dusty, with no title at all, and which few 
have ever seen. In the dry official phrase of 
the Headquarters telegraph bureau, it tells the 
story of how the city was saved in the days of 
mob-rule, and at what cost. In the crowds 
that hissed the police parade as it went up 
roadway the other day there were old men 
who remembered that story and who bared 
their heads as the blue flag was borne past 
with its motto “ Faithful unto Death.” And 
they had reason. “The Citizens of New 
York to their Brave Police,” read the inscrip- 
tion on the flag, and under it the dates, July 
1863 and 1871. Those were the days of the 
Draft and the Orange riots. 

Both the books are to be taken into account 
in a discussion of the Police Department. 
Their stories need to be kept steadily in mind. 
Without the one the hissing had no cause; 
without the other the statement that, despite 
all the rottenness which politics has hatched 
in the force, it was and is sound at the core, 
might be taken as a mere expression of 
opinion. Itis not. It is a statement of fact. 
The police force as a body is not to be con- 
founded with those who have from time to 
time mismanaged and misrepresented it. In 
times when on their account it was most to 
blame, it has always risen to any emergency 
calling itinto action. Individuals went wrong. 
As a body, when it was needed it was to be 
trusted. 

Tne police force of the “Greater New 
York ” comprises nearly 7,500 men, marshaled 
in eighty separate troops or squads, including 
the Bridge and the Park police. Some 250 
patrol on horseback, and a hundred, in round 
numbers, on bicycles. The number of these 
latter, who, hailed at the start with mirth, have 





proved themselves a most efficient branch of 
the service, is increased as fast as the asphalt 
pavements are extended. There are always 
1,400 policemen patrolling the city’s streets by 
day, exclusive of 800 who have stationary 
post “ details” in or out doors and the 300 
detectives, and 2,000 by night when posts are 
shortened. The off platoons are in reserve 
in the station-houses, so that the Chief can at 
any time, night or day, muster an army of 
more than 4,000 men for instant duty, should 
the need arise. In theory and in fact a po- 
liceman is always on duty, from the day he 
puts on the uniform until, after twenty-five 
years’ service or more, he lays it aside to be- 
come a half-pay pensioner for life in fulfillment 
of the contract the city made with him when 
it pinned the badge on his coat. To give 
anything like an adequate idea of the real 
range of his work within the limits of a sin- 
gle article is not an easy matter. It is coex- 
tensive with all the thousand activities of the 
metropolis. Sooner or later it enters into 
each of them with help, advice, or protection. 
Always it goes along with them awaiting the 
call. The fireman comes in time of need, 
but to the great mass he remains a more or 
less unfamiliar, heroic figure; the tax-gatherer 
comes once a year, and is not welcome. The 
postman is an every-day friend ; but he dwells 
in a realm apart, out of which he issues with 
his budget of good news or bad, to retire again 
ashecame. They all have their spheres, dis- 
tinct and fixed, that touch ours at certain 
known, expected points. The policemanalone 
is all-pervading. Like the poor, we have 
him always with us. Proverbially, compan- 
ionship so steady rubs off the heroic. Per- 
haps it accounts in a measure for our readi- 
ness to “jump on” him with our real grievances. 
No one will deny their existence. 

A policeman’s work does not end with his 
patrol tour, as people are apt to assume. It 
often only begins there. It may happen any 
night that, when he has barely got into bed 
tired and sleepy after six hours on his feet, 
he is routed out by the clatter of the sergeant’s 
bell to run to a fire, to battle with frantic, 
panic-stricken crowds, and to risk his life in a 
dozen ways in the effort to save theirs. A 
big fire sometimes brings out the reserves of 
four or five precincts, and in the earlier stages 
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of it the policeman works side by side with 
the fireman. While there is life to save, his 
is often the hardest duty; he is first on the 
spot. He does not shirkit. In twenty years 
I have known but one policeman to be charged 
with cowardice. His name was wiped from 
the roster, and is long since forgotten. The 
record of Policeman Frederick L. Stahl, who 
received the Rhinelander medal for valor 
this year, was thoroughly characteristic of 
the force and in keeping with its best tradi- 
tions. He was not technically on duty, and 
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until, caught in the sudden rush of the back- 
draft, he was hurled senseless to the bottom 
of the stairs, where the firemen stumbled over 
him in the nick of time. Stahl will bear the 
marks of his fight to his dying day. He was 
the first policeman to be promoted on the 
field, as it were. The Chief set a good prece- 
dent when he gave him his roundsman’s 
stripes in public along with the medal. The 
whole force was honored in the act. 
Irresistibly one is reminded, writing of 
Stahl’s deed, of that other most sensational 
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was miles from his home precinct, when the 
cry of fire rose in the street through which 
he was passing. A roomful of women and 
children were penned in a Houston Street 
tenement with fire blazing up from beneath, 
cutting off escape. Stahl was in the house 
almost before any one knew he was present, 
forcing his way through the fire and _ break- 
ing down the barriers that fenced the tenants 
in. He got them out, and was returning, 
burned and bruised, to the street, when fresh 
cries came from above. Running back, he 
fought his way to the rescue of these also, 
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rescue made by Policeman Griffenhagen on 
the day of the Columbian parade in the fall 
of 1892—sensational chiefly because it was 
done in the sight of thousands whose peril 
was as great as the policeman’s unhesitating 
courage. It was in Union Square, where the 
jam was greatest, that the three-horse team 
drawing a fire-engine took fright and ran 
away, straight into the crowd, dragging the 
ponderous vehicle after them. Two seconds 
and scores would have been trampled helpless 
under their feet. Escape there wasnone, A 
shriek of horror went up, that was turned into 
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an exultant cheer as Policeman Griffenhagen 
threw himself in the path of the horses, seized 
their bits, and was dragged into the multi- 
tude, torn, bleeding, and trampled by the 
iron-shod hoofs, but still hanging to them, 
barring the way with his body till help came. 
Griffenhagen never recovered from his su- 
preme effort. He was retired after years of 
invalidism, his nervous system hopelessly shat- 
tered; but every policeman walked with a 
lighter step that night and after. The dull 
routine of his life was glorified by his com- 
rade’s heroism. 

I started to speak of this routine, dull only 
because, like a woman’s work, it never ends. 
What does it not include? Along with the 
preservation of the peace in a city of more 
than three million inhabitants and the main- 
tenance of order on the water in the biggest 
of harbors, extending from Rockaway Beach 
on the ocean shore up the Hudson to Yonkers 
and on the east far out in the Sound, goes 
the daily oversight of sixty thousand or more 
swarming tenements, any one of which, if left 
to itself, might prove a breeder of pestilence 
and disorder; the management of ten thou- 
sand steam boilers, above ground and under, 
for the condition of which the police are held 
responsible ; the regulation of lodging-houses, 
cf emigrant boarding-houses, pawnbrokers, 
and all manner of licensed concerns, including 
ten thousand saloons; the enforcement of 
ordinances of which the judges themselves do 
not know the ins and outs; the suppression 
of secret vice and crime, of policy-playing 
and gambling ; and, to cap it all, the oversee- 
ing of the annual elections. In addition to 
making 111,000 arrests in 1896, the last year 
for which a department report has been is- 
sued, the police picked up and cared for near- 
ly 3,000 lost children and foundlings, took 
charge of 18,331 persons who had met with 
accident or were found sick in the street, 
dealt with 314 suicides and 207 would-be sui- 
cides, attended 2,974 fires, investigated 1,316 
sudden deaths, closed up after 4,615 careless 
storekeepers who had gone home leaving 
store or safe open and the way clear for 
thieves, which latter had to be provided 
against by a thorough search in each case, or 
the storekeeper would have charged the po- 
liceman with neglect; shot 411 more or less 
mad dogs, stopped 224 runaway teams, found 
129 out of 174 missing persons, sent 1,132 
live animals that were astray in the streets to 
the pound, and more than 30,000 dead ones to 
Barren Island, The force furnished rescuing 
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crews where they were needed at fourteen 
collisions in the harbor and for one shipwreck. 
To come to the present year, the detective 
office of the old city alone caused the arrest 
of 2,556 thieves and other malefactors in the 
twelve months that ended with June, whose 
combined sentences on conviction footed up 
over 1,275 years, brought two murderers to the 
scaffold and put one behind the bars for life, 
and recovered more than a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of stolen property. In 
spite of which showing—rather I should 
say because of it—there was no “ epidemic 
of crime” in New York. All considered, 
New York, with its many clashing elements, 
with its great wealth and its bitter poverty 
and the many temptations which the cleft be- 
tween them harbors, is as quiet and peaceful 
a town as is found the world over; for which, 
since they are blamed when anything goes 
amiss, at least a share of the credit should be 
given to the police. 

When strikes and labor troubles break out, 
or a hotly contested election or any one of 
the hundred causes of popular excitement in 
a metropolitan city interrupts the routine of 
his work, the policeman’s duty becomes most 
arduous. There is no “night home” for him 
then, sometimes for weeks together. The 
station-houses become camps where the re- 
serves are always resting on their arms, ready 
for the call at any moment. It is then that 
“the Finest” comes out strong and deserves 
its name. Individually and collectively, it 
has always risen to the emergency. It has 
come to be well understeod that it would be 
safer for rioters to face a militia regiment 
than a squad of New York’s policemen on its 
mission of preserving the peace; hence riot- 
ing in New York hasceased. On the depart- 
ment’s roll of honor are the names of thirty- 
four policemen who since its organization 
nave been killed, some in the fight with the 
mobs of a past day, some by thieves, like 
Patrolman Frederick Smith, who, less than a 
year ago, surprised a thief in the act of break- 
ing open the poor-box in the Church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer and was shot dead by 
him. Others perished in the effort to save 
life. Three hundred and seventy keep them 
company who lived to see their names posted 
for valiant deeds.1 They are the Department! 
—Four Hundred of whom it is justly proud. 
Those who imagine that the force is wedded 
by choice to the political partnership that has 


? The roll of honor here referred to embraces only the 
old city’s police force, 
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been its undoing may find a suggestion of 
the truth in the fact that, though the roll cov- 
ers a stretch of forty years, the three years 
of the Roosevelt non-political board added 
nearly one-fourth to its volume. The case 
of Roundsman Michael Gorman, who was 
among the first promoted and distinguished by 
the Reform Board on his record of gallantry, 
is characteristic enough to tell the whole 
story. The fact that Gorman had saved a 
woman from drowning attracted the attention 
of Mr. Roosevelt, who summoned him to Head- 
quarters to see what kind of a man he was, 
It developed that he was a veteran of the 
Civil War, grown gray in the service, who in 
twenty-two years had saved more than that 
number of persons from death by drowning 
and by fire. Congress had twice distinguish- 
ed him with medals for valor, passing special 











laws for the purpose. The 
Life-Saving Society and the 
Department had decorated 
him, but, as he had no “ pull” 
of any kind, he had never got 
further than to be a Rounds- 
man. 

It appeared that there was 
not a complaint of any kind 
against him during all those 
years. Mr. Roosevelt and 
his colleagues made him a 
Sergeant, and within a few 
months, at the age of fifty- 
five, he saved his twenty- 
ninth life, under circum- 
stances that made the Board 
publicly express the regret 
that it could do nothing more 
for him than to tell him that 
he was an honor to the de- 
partment. He had all the 
medals and bars to medals 
that were to be had. 

Does any one imagine that 
a body of seven thousand 
men, of normal human de- 
sires and ambitions, would 
naturally prefer the political 
plan which left Michael 
Gorman a Roundsman, and 
would have left him there to 
the end of his days, to the 
scheme that singled him out 
at once for his long-delayed 
reward? Ifso, hiscredulity 
is greater than my experi- 
ence with men illustrates. 

I cannot forbear dwelling here for a mo- 
ment upon two or three of the “ honor men” 
whose careers I have followed for years with 
interest. Everybody will recall Bicycle-police- 
man John Schuessler, whose apparent affinity 
for fires, mad dogs, runaways, and every 
species of emergency along his beat more 
than once startled New York. It was almost 
a regular thing to hear of his being laid up 
as the result of some desperate rescue, out of 
which he came always the winner, but rarely 
unhurt. He also received all the distinctions 
the Board could confer. The case of De- 
tective Sergeant Jacob von Gerichten stands 
out in my memory, too, among many. The 
prisoner whom he was taking home from up 
the State saw his chance and jumped from 
an express train running at full speed. The 
old detective—he was long past his prime 
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then—leaped after him without a moment’s 
hesitation, and saved his neck and his pris- 
oner. Best do I remember, however, the 
killing of the ruffian McGowan on March 23, 
1883, by Roundsman, now Captain, John 
Delaney, at No. 144 Hester Street. Asa 
specimen of downright unyielding pluck it 
was extraordinary. Delaney was a court 
officer at the time, and went to serve a war- 
rant for violation of the excise law, or some- 
thing of the sort, upon McGowan, who was 
barkeeper in one of the most notorious dives 
of the day. McGowan received him in his 
room and shot him down at sight. The 
bullet destroyed Delaney’s eye, lodging in 
the skull back of the eyeball and causing 
him the most excruciating pain. Bleeding, 
almost sightless, he had but one conscious 
thought—that his prisoner was escaping. 
Down the tenement stairs he groped his way 
after him, reaching the door just as the cow- 
ardly assassin threw himself into a cab that 
was standing there and ordered the driver to 
whip up his horse. He did, but Roundsman 
Delaney sprang like a cat upon the back of 
the carriage, and, clinging to it with desperate 
effort, shot McGowan dead through the little 
glass pane to which he pressed his pistol 
with hislast strength. He had distinguished 
himself before by saving people from drown- 
ing and from being burned up; and he is 
the same Captain Delaney, by the way, over 
whose demand for advancement on political 
grounds the row arose that resulted in the 
recent retirement of Chief McCullagh. De- 
laney happens to be a Tammany policeman, 
with a firm belief in the maxim that the 
spoils belong rightfully to the victor. As an 
individual opinion, that goes well enough 
with fighting pluck on the force. The Irish- 
American stock with which it comes near to 
being an article of faith has furnished some 
of the best as well as some of the worst men 
the department has ever had, and occasion- 
ally it has been hard to draw the line. Until 
very recently this stock formed the bulk of 
the force. The need of seeing to it that the 
spoils programme is not made the department 
policy is apparent from the statement. 

Led by a Roosevelt, the police force 
might—indeed, it would—in a very few years 
have become the most magnificent body of 
men to be found anywhere. Instead, it was 
for forty years the football of designing 
politicians and of bad men’s ambition. The 
wonder is not that it fell so low, but that it 
was not corrupted through and through. That 





it was not was shown by the ready response 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal during the short 
time he was at the head of the department. 
I do not believe that in its worst days a ma- 
jority of the force, or anything hke it, was 
actually involved in the corruption that dis- 
graced it and us; because, in the first place, 
my experience is that, at the worst, only a 
very small minority of any given number of 
persons is actively bad; and, in the next 
place, I have known too many policemen, in 
twenty years’ daily association with the force, 
whom I would as soon believe guilty of a 
dishonorable act as I would my own brother, 
and no sooner. They were honest and faith- 
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Bicycle Policeman. 














A BICYCLE POLICEMAN’S HEROISM 











The records of the bicycle squad show that the stopping of a runaway in the method shown above is not an uncommon incident 


ful, but they were helpless against the mon- 
strous wrong hat did them greater injustice 
than it did us harm. No doubt they knew 
what was going on, yet said nothing about 
it, and to that extent they were to blame. To 
that it might be taken as a sufficient answer 
p36 


that the day of Roosevelt had not yet come. 
The era of Parkhurst and of Lexow was to 
come first to reuse the civic conscience, or 
there might have been nothing to appeal to. 
After all, a body like the police force re- 
flects the state of public morality fairly well. 
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When the tide there runs low, the bid men 
on the force and elsewhere see their chance 
and use it; when it runs high, they keep under 
cover. They are always there ready to profit 
by their opportunity. When we are willing 
to admit that every man has kis price, we 
may include the policeman too. There will 
always be policemen, I suppose, who are in 
the business for what they can make it pay, 
by fair means or foul, just as there are teach- 
ers and clergymen, and men in every walk of 
life, who have no higher conception of their 
profession than to make it panout well. Re- 
membering the long years during which ras- 
cality was at a premium in the department, it 
would not be strange if there were more of 
them; but I maintain, upon the basis of per- 
sonal experience, that the body of the police 
force is, in spite of it all, made up of men hon- 
estly desirous of doing their duty faiihfully 
and of fu filling to the letter the contract they 
made with the city; and, further, that this 
has always been the case. Indeed, why 
should it not? The policeman’s contract is 
for a life job, at pay above the average for 
the grade in life from which he usually comes, 
and with a sufficient pension for old age or 
cisability. He is secure in his place during 
good behavior; he cannot be removed except 
on charges supported by legal evidence. His 
power and legitimate influence are great. As 
Mr. Roosevelt once said of the “man with 
the night-stick,” “ He not merely preserves 
order—the first essential of both liberty and 
civilization—but to a large portion of our 
population he stands as the embodiment as 
well as the representative of the law of the 
land.” 

If, now, it turns out that some of these 
catch the contagion that is again said to be 
rampant in the department, I would suggest 
that, in passing judgment, we put the blame 
squarely where it belongs. Honest govern- 
ment did not suit New York. It deliberately 
voted the dishonest crew back, with vastly 
increased powers for mischief. It was not 
because it had not seen a light, not because 
it had no other choice, nor yet, according to 
my way of thinking, because a majority wanted 
wrong to be done; but because the majority 
that wanted decency did not want it badly 
enough to go out and work for it, and so let 
the partisans of fraud and corruption have their 
way. Andone of thenew Board’s earliestacts 
was to serve notice on the force of seventy-five 
hundred men, by the removal of the Chief 
and the substitution of the man who stood 
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above all others in the public mind for the 
bad old order of things, that business had 
been resumed at the old stand. Now then, 
unless the average of citizenship be higher 
among the seventy-five huvdred than in the 
general community which put them to these 
straits, can we reasonably expect anything 
but a repetition of the scandals of three 
years ago? And why should we assume it 
to be higher? 

There! I meant to keep from arguing, but 
I guess it cannot be done. Anyway, come 
what may, the old days can never return with 
all their badness. The times have changed. 
Despite an occasional relapse, they have 
changed for the better, and the ground gained 
cannot be all lost. The department itself 
has advanced. However politicians may 
scheme, they can never again own it in quite 
the old sense. New ideas have come into 
it with the appointment of police matrons, 
the banishment of the tramp from the station- 
houses, and a dozen other measures of re- 
form that have raised the self-respect and 
the whole standard of the force. The 
Roosevelt Board, brief as was its sway, left 
a mark which nothing can ever quite efface. 
It upset the notion that politics and the police 
were forever inseparable, loosened the grip 
of the saloon-keeper on the force by destroy- 
ing, temporarily at least, his “ pull,” took from . 
civil service reform as applied to the force 
the false reproach that it was an absurd, 
unreasonable thing, a dream of cranks, when 
it was seen to work out such results as in the 
case of Roundsman Gorman, and ushered in 
an era of enforcement of law that is yet 
destined to shake the worship of the political 
Joss to itsfoundations. When it comes once 
to be understood that laws are made to be 
enforced equally upon all citizens for the 
protection of all, the day of “pull” is past. 
It swept the worst of the traditions of the 
force into a rubbish-heap whence some of 
them may yet be rescued, but not without 
lasting damage, and impressed upon it the 
stamp of a strong, sincere personality that is 
its best legacy from the era of reform, for 
the moment eclipsed. The best promise 
for the future of the police force lies in the 
real regard in which the memory of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is held by the rank and file 
to-day, more than a year after he ceased to 
have a voice in the management of the 
department. 

The world moves on many parallel lines 
toward the better day. One of the strongest 














A NIGHT SCENE NEAR THE DOCKS 


allies of order, and therefore of an efficient 
police, is even now coming in the public 
playground, that will give the “gang” its 
death-blow and make law and authority 
respected by the boy. How should he re- 
spect them when the policeman, their visible 
embodiment, was his natural enemy, set to 
catch him playing ball in the street if he 
could, as if he were guilty of a heinous 
offense, while the landlord watched over his 
windows in the yard, where there was a yard: 
The police on Manhattan Island arrested 
over fourteen thousand boys in 1897, I have 
no means of knowing how many of them were 
locked up for playing ball, but I remember 
well, and the readers of The Outlook remember 
with me, that one was shot by a policeman 
for this transgression, after a chase of blocks. 
Doubtless the storekeeper had his griev- 
ances, but they were as nothing to the injury 
inflicted upon the boy, upon the community 
that lost him, and upon the policeman who 
had to fight him until he got him behind the 
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bars, where no boy ever ought to be. When the 
first small parks were laid out in the Mul- 
berry Bend and at Corleais Hook, the precinct 
police reported that the gangs vanished as if 
by magic. Of course they did. The boys 
found something better to do than to fight; 
they could play now. ‘That was what they 
wanted. With the era of playgrounds and 
common sense there will come also a time of 
good feeling and fellowship in which the boy 
and the policeman shall find each other as 
ally and friend. I think I saw it coming 
when, some months ago, a couple of little 
shavers wandered into Police Headquarters 
in search of “the Commissioner.” They 
were an odd pair: a little hunchback girl 
with a grave, sweet face, who held her little 
brother tightly by the hand. He had a bloody 
nose. They had come for justice, she ex- 
plained. In the tenement where they lived 
some undesirable tenants had moved in, and 
objection had been raised that sent the police 
there. On the suspicion that the children’s 
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mother had complained, the aggrieved tenants 
had “punched” the boy's nose until he had 
to have the doctor. The little hunchback 
brought the medicine-bottle as evidence. She 
undid her bundle and presented it with a 
serene confidence that she would get the 
justice she sought, which bore its proper fruit. 
The pair went home comforted. Nothing 
like it had ever happened before in Mulberry 
Street; but it was good to see that, from the 
policeman at the door to “ the Commissioner ’ 
in his office, there was not a man in the big 
building who was not doing his share to see 
that their wrcngs were righted. 
I have outrun my space, and I have said 
nothing yet of the great Pension Fund, the 
solid background of the policeman’s life 
prospect, with its capital of half a million 
dollars, its annual revenue derived in part 
from the excise moneys and other charges 
fixed by law, in part from a two per cent. 
assessment on the salaries of the force, 
and its army of seventeen hundred and 
odd pensioners, among whom there are 571 
widows and 158 orphans. The fund paid 
out in June $71,788.01, which is at the 1ate 
of $861,000 and over for the year. I have 
said nothing about that prodigy of financier- 
ing, the Riot Relief Fund, which, started in 
1863 by citizens for the relief of the families 
of policemen and firemen who were killed or 
injured in the draft riots, has paid out more 
than its original capital of $55,000, yet has 
it unimpaired to-day, after coming twice to 
the rescue of the pension fund with gifts of 
$10,000 from its surplus. The last to receive 
a check for $1,000 from the fund was the 
widow of the murdered officer, Frederick 
Smith. I have said nothing of the Broac- 
way Squad of giants, a call for recruits fer 
which brought recently from the department’s 
ranks more than four hundred applicants 
who were m>re than the required six feet in 
height and stout in preportion—a “ detail,” 
this Broadway service, which is popularly 
supposed to be the “softest” of ‘ snaps,” 
yet which has cost two men their lives and 
seen more than a dozen maimed and torn. 
No one thinks of a policeman at a Broadway 
crossing as a hero, and he isn’t. He is just 
there doing his duty, which is to see to it 
that the rest of the community does not get 
run over, Yet the casualties of that service 
ire quite as numerous as those of some bat- 
iles recently fought, only the marksmanship 
f the cable-cars is rather better than that of 


the Spanish gunners. I have said nothing of 
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the police telegraph, nothing of the Rogues’ 


Gallery, reconstructed 


upon the modern 
Bertillon plan. 


And I have merely alluded 
in passing to that recent and most valuable 
addition to the police force, the Bicycle 
Squad. When Major Andrews, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s loyal and efficient colleague, who was 
himself a wheelman, proposed the detail- 
ment of four patrolmen to this duty in 
December, 1895, the idea was hailed as an 
amiable piece of crankery of no practical 
utility. But within a year and a half the 
little detail had swelled into the proportions 
of a full precinct, with station-house on Broad- 
way. In six months the «bike cops” had 
made 1,667 arrests, 1,127 of them for reckless 
riding by bicyclists, and reduced the danger- 
ous practice by fully fifty per cent. But this 
was not all. They had arrested 115 drunken 
men, 106 for disorderly conduct, 81 reckless 
drivers, stopped 75 fights, made 58 thieves pris- 
oners, and 10 prisoners for felonious assault. 
One of their number had been killed pursu- 
ing a runaway, and six had earned a place 
on the roll of honor, one of them three times. 
No wonder the work of the squad attracted 
the admiring attention of cities abroad. 
These things I might have dwelt upon. 
It would have been easier, perhaps more 
profitable to the reader. The other seemed 
to me a duty from which I was unable to get 
away. I am aware that there are many 
who differ wholly from me; who believe 
that the temptations the business offers have 
corrupted the force to the core. I do not. 
I believe that policemen are just men like 
the rest of us, engaged in a business which 
attracts some unscrupulous persons by offer- 
ing unusual opportunities to them, and that 
until the connection between politics and the 
police is broken, which makes merchandise 
of vice, and blackmails equally the criminal 
and the policeman, it will never be different. 
But I believe that it will be broken; that 
we shall yet see a non-partisan police manage- 
ment succeed the bi-partisan fraud and failure, 
and that when this grievous obstacle to the 
emancipation of the police shall have been 
surmounted at last, the man who will hail the 
better day most gladly will be the man of the 
rank and file who does the good police work 
for which others get the credit, while they load 
the odium of their corruption on his back— 
the man whom Theodore Roosevelt trusted, 
and who believed in him in turn, and so showed 
of what stuff he was made 
night-stick, 


the man with the 
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XIV.—MINISTER TO ENGLAND 

N England Mr. Lowell rendered essential 
l service to his country. His firmness, 

serenity, courtesy, and diligence enabled 
him to keep on the best terms with the mem- 
bers of the English Cabinet with whom he 
had todo. He was to a remarkable degree, 
as we Shall see, a favorite with all classes of 
the English people. He satisfied the admin- 
istration of President Hayes, who sent him. 
He did not satisfy the more talkative leaders 
of the Irish-Americans, who, to use a happy 
phrase of his, were like an actor who “ takes 
alternately the characters of a pair of twins 
who are never seen on the stage simultane- 
ously.” 

But nobody could have satisfied them. 
They were in a false position—so false that 
even diplomacy of the old fashion could not 
have satisfied it. No man can serve two 
masters, and no man can be a citizen of two 
nations at the same time. So those gentle- 
men found out who, while, as Irishmen, they 
pressed the Irish people to revolt, fell back 
under the zgis of America when they got 
into trouble. For the others, for those who 
had really made themselves Americans, and 
meant to remain such, Mr. Lowell was more 
than the advocate. He was their fearless 
guardian. And in such guardianship he was 
always successful. And, be it said, first and 
last, he knew nothing of the morals of that 
diplomacy of the older fashion. He might 
have directed a despatch wrong, so that Lord 
Granville should read what was meant for 
Mr. Evarts, and Mr. Evarts what was meant 
for Lord Granville, and no harm would have 
beendone. That was his way—as, be it said, 
it is the way of gentlemen, and, generally, 
of our National negotiations. 

At the same time Lowell made friends in 
England among all classes of people. For 
a generation the line of American Ministers 
had generally been good. True, we had sent 
one or two fools there, generally to get them 
out of the way of home aspirations and ambi- 
tions. But Mr. Everett, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. 
Bancroft, Mr. Adams, Mr. Welsh, and Mr. 
Motley were all conscientious, intelligent 
gentlemen, who really were as much interested 
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in English history and English literature as 
Englishmen were, and “really, you know, 
they spoke English very well, with almost no 
accent, you know.” 

Diplomacy, and the whole business of 
ambassadory, is, in fact, about as much out 
of place in our time as chain mail is, or as 
orders of precedence are. But people of 
sense try to make a new diplomacy in which 
each nation can approach, not the govern- 
ment of the other, but the people. And Mr. 
Lowell, who could think on his feet, who 
could speak well in public, who had always 
something to say, and who, indeed, liked to 
say it, had a real “calling ” in this line. He 
made, in his English stay, several public 
speeches which did more good than any 
“ state paper,’ so called, could have done. 
In private society he was a favorite, as he 
was everywhere. In 1882 somebody told 
me in London the story of an invitation which 
Lord Granville, the Foreign Minister, had sent 
him. Lord Granville, in a friendly note, 
asked him to dinner, saying at the same time 
that he knew how foolish it was to give such 
short notice “ to the most engaged man in 
London.” Lowell replied that “the most 
engaged man is glad to dine with the most 
engaging.” 

Also, London is an excellent place in which 
to study, and to learn withoutstudying. And, 
from the first, Lowell enjoyed London and 
England. Mrs. Lowell was able sometimes 
to receive her friends, and even to bear the 
fatigue of a reception at court, and of pre- 
senting to the Queen American ladies who 
visited London. She made herself most 
welcome in the circle, not large, whom 
she was able ‘to meet in that way. The 
delicacy of her health, however, prevented 
her husband from attempting the more pub- 
lic social functions of hospitality, of that 
kind that consists mostly in calling people 
together to dinners or evening parties. But 
he was, all the same, cordial to all comers 
from his own nation, ready and successful in 
promoting their object, while, as has been 
said, he was at ease among all classes in Eng- 
land. His holidays, if we may call them so, 
were spent privately in visits with friends, 
and for six or seven summers in Whitby— 
the Whitby ot Marmion, inthe North of 
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England—a place of which he was very 
fond. 

He was presented and began on his formal 
duties in the winter of 1881-2. His stay 
in England lasted until June 10, 1885. Mrs. 
Lowell had died in February of that year. 

The first important matter in his negotia- 
tions was connected with the Irish disaffec- 
tion. Most general readers to-day will have 
forgotten that an insurrection, or plan of 


insurrection, attributed to the Fenian organi- 
zation, had disturbed Ireland and frightened 


England not long before. The name Fenian 
was taken from Fein McCoil, the /77-gal 
of Ossian. Lowell, who could never resist a 
pun which had any sense in it, called the 
Fenians Fai-néants, which, as it proved, was 
fair enough, except that they and theirs kept 
the English masters in alarm. I was talking 
with a Liberal in England in May, 1873, and 
he said, “ Why, if you had landed in Ireland 
you would have been in jail by this time.” 
1 asked what was the matter with me. And 
he said that my crush hat and my broad-toed 
shoes would have convicted me. Now the 
shoes had been bougkt in Bristol, only three 
days before, and I said so. “Bristol? were 
they ? Well, they knew you were a Yankee.” 
That is to say, any one who looked like an 
outsider had to run his chances with the Irish 
constables of the time. 

Among others who were less fortunate 
than I, Henry George was arrested. He was 
as innocent as I, and was at once released, 
with proper apologies. 

The view which Lowell took, and the 
dilemma in which his Irish clients acted, and 
even went to prison, are well explained in a 
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despatch from which I will make a few short 

extracts. The whole collection of despatches 

show the extreme unwillingness of Lord Gran 

ville to give offense in America: 

MR. LOWELL TO THE AMERICAN SECRETAR\ 
““ March 14, 1882. (Received March 27.) 

“In concluding this despatch I may be 
permitted to add that * have had repeated 
assurances from the highest authority that 
there would be great reluctance in arresting 
a naturalized citizen of the United States. 
were he known to be such. But it is seldom 
known, and those already arrested have acted 
in all respects as if they were Irishmen 
sometimes engaged in trade, sometimes in 
farming, and sometimes filling positions in 
the local government. This, I think, is illus 
trated by a phrase in one of Mr. Hart’s 
letters, to the effect that he never called him 
self an American. He endeavors, it is true, 
in a subsequent letter, to explain this away 
as meaning American born; but it is obvious 
ly absurd that a man living in his nativ« 
village should need to make any such ex 
planation. Naturalized Irishmen seem en 
tirely to misconceive the process through 
which they have passed in assuming Amet 
ican citizenship. looking upon themselves as 
Irishmen who have acquired a right to Amer 
ican protection, rather than as Americans 
who have renounced a claim to Irish nation 
ality.” 

Simply, the view he sustained is that well 
laid down in two letters written to Mr. Bar- 
rows, to be read to one of these prisoners. 
from which here are a few extracts. They 
embody briefly the established policy of our 
Government: 
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‘‘ The principles upon which I have based 
my action in all cases of applications to me 
from naturalized citizens now imprisoned in 
Ireland under the Coercion Act are those 
upon which our Government has acted, and 
in case of need would act again. I think it 
important that all such persons should be 
made to understand distinctly that they can- 
not be Irishmen and Americans at the same 
time, as they now seem to suppose, and that 
they are subject to the operation of the 
laws of the country in which they choose to 
live.” 

* In another letter he says: 

“If British subjects are being arrested for 
no more illegal acts than those which the 
prisoner is charged with having committed, 
or of the intention to commit which he is 
justly suspected, it seems that, however arbi- 
trary and despotic we may consider the 
‘Coercion Act’ to be, we are, nevertheless, 
bound to submit in silence to the action 
taken under it by the authorities even against 
our own fellow-citizens. 

“It should be observed that this act is a 
law of the British Parliament, the legitimate 
source and final arbiter of all law in these 
realms, and that, as it would be manifestly 
futile to ask the Government here to make an 
exception on behalf of an American who had 
brought himself within the provisions of any 
law thus sanctioned, so it would be manifest- 
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ly unbecoming in a diplomatic representative, 
untess by express direction of his superiors, 
to enter upon an argument with the Govern- 
ment to which he is accredited as to the 
policy of such a law or the necessarily arbi- 
trary nature of its enforcement.” 

That neither he nor the American Govern- 
ment was hard on the “suspects” appears 
from several letters, of which this illustrates 
the tenor: 

TO OUR CONSUL AT LIMERICK 

“You will please see without delay John 
McInerny and Patrick Slattery, suspects 
claiming to be American citizens and con- 
fined in Limerick jail, and say to each of 
them that ‘in case he should be liberated 
you have authority to pay him forty pounds 
sterling for his passage to the United States,’ 
for which sum you may draw upon me at 
sight.” 

This sort of correspondence ended in 
May, 1882. The following letter was prac- 
tically the end of it. 


TO MR. FRELINGHUYSEN 

“ Meanwhile it is nearly certain that all the 
suspects, except those charged with crimes 
of violence, will be very shortly set at liberty, 
thus rendering nugatory the most effective 
argument in favor of disorder and resistance 
to the law.” 

To turn from such correspondence to his 
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RUINS OF WHITBY ABBEY 


Lowell ‘spent five summers in Whitby—‘‘a wondertully picturesque place,” he writes in 1887 
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frank relations with the People of England, 
it is interesting to see how readily he ac- 
cepted the modern theory of American diplo- 
macy. This makes the foreign Minister the 
representative not only of the Administration, 
but of every individual among the people. 
It recognizes the people as indeed the sov- 
ereign. In this view, for instance, the 
American Minister has to place rightly the 
inquiries of every person in the United States 
who thinks that there is a fortune waiting 
for him in the custody of the Court of Chan- 
cery. In such cases the American citizen 
addresses “his Minister” directly. On a 
large scale the foreign Minister has the same 
sort of correspond- 
ence as the “ domestic 
minister” at home, 
of whose daily mail 
half is made up of the 
inquiries of people 
who have not an en- 
cyclopedia, a direct- 
ory, or a dictionary, 
or, having them, find 
it more easy to ad- 
dress the clergyman 
whose name _ they 
first see in the news- 
paper. They turn to 
him to ask what was 
the origin of the 
Aryan race or what 
is meant by the fourth 
esta‘e, 

The reader who 
has not delved into 
the diplomatic corre- 
spondence does not 
readily conceive of 
the range of subjects which thus come un- 
der the attention of an American Minister 
abroad, in the present habit, which unites 
the old diplomacy and the formality of 
old centuries with the hustling end-of-the- 
century practice, in which every citizen en- 
joys the attention of the Minister. In 
Lowell’s case subjects as various as the burial 
of John Howard Payne’s body, the foot-and- 
mouth disease in cattle, the theological in- 
struction in the schools of Bulgaria, the as- 
sisted emigration to America of paupers 
from Ireland, and the nationality of Patrick 
O’Donnell, occupy one year’s correspondence, 
Those of us who think that the old diplomacy 
is as much outside modern life as chain mail 
is, or the quintessences of old chemistry, might 
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well take the body of John Howard Payne 
as an object-lesson. 


(1) John Howard Payne wrote “ Home Sweet 
Home. 

(2) 1852. He died and was buried in Tunis, 
where he represented the United States. 

(3) 1882. Mr. W. W. Corcoran thought he 
should hke to bury his body in America, with a 
proper monument. 

(4) October. Mr. Corcoran asked the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Frelinghuysen, our Secretary of 
State. 

(5) October. Mr. Frelinghuysen writes to Mr. 
Lowell to ask for the intervention of the British 
Government, because we have no representative 
in Tunis. 

(6) November. Mr. Lowell writes to Lord 
Granville, the English Foreign Secretary. 

(7) November. Lord 
Granville bids Mr. Lis- 
ter attend to it. 

(8) November. 
Lister writes to 
Reade and to 
Lowell to say hé 
done so. 

(9) January, 1883. Mr. 
Lowell writes to Mr. 
Frelinghuysen to say 
how far they have all 
got. 

(10) January. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen writes to 
Mr. Lowell to ask that 
the body may be sent to 
Marseilles. 

(11) January. Mr. 
Lowell writes this to 
Lord Granville. 

(12) January. Lord 
Granville telegraphs to 
Mr. Reade at Tunis, 
and writes to Mr. 
Lowell that he has done 
so. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
has 


Meanwhile they be- 
come impatient at 
Washington, and the 
Assistant Secretary telegraphs : 
January 2. “Have you received news from 
Tunis relative to Payne’s remains ?” 
Mr. Lowell telegraphs back, much as if it 
were the answer in the “Forty Thieves :” 


January 3. “ Not yet, but presently.” 


On the same day, apparently, or 


January 1. Lord Granville receives a telegram 
from Tunis to say that all has been done and 
that the remains would be shipped to Marseilles. 

January 6. Mr. Reade explains all to Lord 
Granville, and also to Mr. Taylor. Every one 
was present at the disinterment who should have 
been. 

January 12. Mr. Lowell thanks Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr. Currie and Mr. Reade and all the 
other officials. 


February 9. Mr. Frelinghuysen asks Mr, 
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Lowell to thank everybody; and it is to be pre- 
sumed he does so. 

Very well. This required a good deal of 
red tape. But it was very nice of Mr. Cor- 
coran to put a monument to the poet of 
“ Home,” and somebody must do something. 

It is interesting to see how wide are the 
consequences of such courtesies, and how 
important they may be. 

Lowell really wanted to serve the American 
people, and any intelligent question addressed 
to him found a courteous and intelligent 
reply. It would not be difficult to give a 
hundred instances, and if any of the diplomats 
of to-day sometimes groan under the burden 
of such correspondence, let me encourage 
them by copying an autograph letter of his 
which a friend has sent to me this morning. 
A public-spirited gentleman in Minnesota had 
determined that there should be a school of 
forestry in that State. He knew there was 
such a school in India at Dehradun, He 
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wanted the report of that 
school, and so he sent to the 
United States Legation in 
London to ask for it. Here 
is Mr. Lowe.l’s reply, and it 
is interesting to know from 
Mr. Andrews that it was of 
real service in the establish- 
ment of the first school of for- 
estry of America: 
Legation of the United States, 
London, March 10, 1882. 

Dear Sir: On receiving your 
letter of the 17th of February 
[I at once wrote to Lord Har- 
rington, who the next day sent 
me the report, which I now have 
the pleasure of forwarding to 
you, and especially if it helps 
you in awakening public opinion 
to the conservation of our for- 
ests ere it be too late. I foresee 
a time when our game and for 
est laws will be Draconian in 
proportion to their present cul 
pable laxity. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. R. LOWELL. 

Hon. C. C. Andrews. 

A foreign Minister of Amer- 
ica once said to me that 
Diplomacy meant Society, 
and Society Diplomacy. He 
meant that the important 
things are done in personal 
conversation between man and 
man, as they sip their coffee 
after a dinner-party, perhaps. 
The conclusions thus arrived at get them- 
selves put into form afterwards in despatches. 
In this view of diplomacy it was fortunate 
for all parties that Mr. Lowell and Lord 
Granville were the correspondents who had 
American affairs in hand, from such “ em- 
blems” as the American flag on _ Lord 
Mayor's Day round to the nationality of Mr. 
O’Connor. Fortunate, because the two liked 
each other. 

Lord Granville’s term of office as Foreign 
Secretary was almost the same as Lowell's as 
American Minister. Granville came in with 
the Gladstone Ministry in April, 1882, and he 
went out of office with them in 1885, Lowell's 
personal relations with him were those of 
great intimacy. He not only regarded Lord 
Granville with cordial respect, but knew him 
as an intimate friend. In I886 he visited 
Lord Granville at Holmbury, at a time when 
Mr. Gladstone was also visiting there. «I 
saw Gladstone the other day, and he was as 
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buoyant (doyant) as when I 

stayed with him at Holm- 

bury, just before he started 

for Scotland. I think the 

Fates are with him, and that 

the Tories will have to take 

up Home Rule where he left 

its 

Lord Granville was very 
young when he entered Par- 
liament, as Mr. Levison 
Gower, Member for Morpeth. 

He is said to have regretted 

the change of work in the 

House of Lords when he 

became Lord Granville. In 

1859, when he was not forty- 

five years old, the Queen 

asked him to form a Cabinet, 

and in 1880 she consulted 

him with the same view 

again; but he did not become 

chief of the Ministry at 

either time. He served under 

Lord Palmerston and under 

Mr. Gladstone, as he had 

done under Lord John Rus- 

sell. He was, while he lived, 

the leader of the Liberals n 

the House of Lords, always 

in the minority, whatever the 

policy of the hour, but always 

cordial, amiable, and concili 

atory. On Gladstone's re 

tirement in 1878 he was 

spoken of as the real leader 

of the Liberal party. It is said of him that 
he always kept a friend who was once a 
friend—that he was willing to yield small 
points in controversy rather than to keep 
a quarrel in existence, and always “ sac- 
rificed his personal interests to those of his 
party.” 

Such a man is a friend whom one likes to 
have; and such a character gives point to 
Lowell’s joke, which I have cited, which calls 
him the most engaging man in London. I 
remember with pleasure the first time I saw 
him. He was acting as Chancellor of the 
University of London—as long ago as 1873. 
He was presenting the diplomas to those who 
had passed the examinations for degrees of 
that University. This means that two or 
three hundred young men, from all parts of 
Great Britain, were presented to him, by the 
heads of perhaps twenty different colleges, 
to receive this distinction. Now, such a for- 
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mality may be merely a function, and stupid 
to see and stupid to go through. 
case there was genuine personal contact be- 


In this 


tween the Chancellor and the neophyte. As 
each one of those youths, proud or timid, 
came up, and as Lord Granville gave the 
diploma to each, he detained him, for the 
moment, by some personal word or inquiry— 
such as you could guess the man who was 
entering life would always remember. With 
such a man Lowell would be sure to be on 
sympathetic terms. And I suppose they 
met each other, or were in close correspond- 
ence, almost every day in the “ season.” 

But Lowell was not only the Minister from 
the people; he was a messenger to the peo- 
ple. And he had sense enough and histori- 
cal knowledge enough to know that since 
there has been an America on the western 
side of the Atlantic, the English Aeop/e—the 
rank and file—have been in sympathy with 
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the thought and feeling and purposes of that 
American people. When my brother Charles 
was in London in 1863, and the English 
Government was acting, on the whole, as 
badly as it dared toward the United States, 
a member of the Cabinet said to him one 


day, “The clubs are against you, Mr. Hale, 
but the people of England are with you.” 
This was true then; it was true in the Ameri- 
can Revolution; it was true in Cromwell’s 


time—he has no title which is more sure 
than that of the “ Friend of New England.” 
The same thing is true to-day. 

Now, Lowell never said to himself, « Go to, 
I will address myself to the people of Great 
Britain,” or “ The people of Great Britain 
is one thing, and the clubs of London 
another.” But because he was the man he 
was, he was always glad to meet the people 
and the men of the people, and let them really 
know what America is. It is not the America 
of interviewers, of excursionists, of xouveaux 
riches millionaires, or of namby-pamby phi- 
lanthropists attendant on international con- 
ventions. These are the individuals whom the 
people of England are most apt to see. But 
the people of America, at home, have wider 
interests than theirs, and affairs more impor- 
tant than they have. Lowell felt this in every 
fiber of his life, and if the Workingmen’s 
College in London, or some public meeting 
at Birmingham, or a Coleridge monument, 
gave him a chance to give to the people of 
England his notion of what the people of 
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America are, and have in hand, why, he was 
most glad to do so. 

This is no place in which to describe or 
discuss his successes as a public speaker in 
England. It was a matter of course that, as 
soon as he spoke once, whoever heard him 
would be glad to hear him again; and he 
must have had proposals without number for 
his assistance in public dinners, at the unveil- 
ing of monuments, and in addresses of wider 
range and of more permanent importance. 

In the two volumes of admirable memoirs 
of English life which Mr. Smalley has pub- 
lished, one chapter is given quite in detail to 
the description of Lowell's remarkable wel- 
come among Englishmen of every degree. 
In that chapter, which I suppose is made 
from one or two letters published at the 
time, Mr. Smalley quotes “ The Spectator ” 
as saying that Englishmen, whether they 
knew Mr. Lowell or not, looked on him as a 
personal friend. 

Of all the various addresses which contrib- 
uted, each in its place, to his reputation as a 
public speaker, that delivered at Birmingham 
on “ Democracy ” is the most remarkable. 
It has, indeed, become a classic. It deserves 
its reputation; and it undoubtedly states 
with careful accuracy Lowell’s foundation 
feeling as to the institutions of this country, 
and what may be expected if democracy is 
fairly understood and fairly applied. No 
one who was familiar with him or with his 
letters, or had really studied his more serious 











poems, will receive any of the utterances in 
this great address as being new. They were 
the words of a careful scholar who was born 
under favorable circumstances in the midst 
of democracy admirably well applied. His 
training was all the better because the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts were, so to speak, 
democratic in their origin and in the habit 
of their thought, without having formed many 
abstract theories on the subject, and being 
always, indeed, quite indifferent as to what 
the speculative theory might be. 

An American Minister abroad must not be 
often or long absent from his post. But 
there are methods by which four fortnights of 
permitted absence may be added together, 
and your outing taken at once. In some 
way Lowell was thus free for a roam through 
the Continent to Italy in the autumn of 1881. 
In Italy he and Story and Mr. Richard 
Dana met. Dana wasat the Wells School with 
him when they were little boys, and in Italy 
they had that most agreeable of companions, 
Mr. John W. Field. Dana died the next 
winter, and Lowell writes to Field, “ The 
lesson for us is to close up ”— 

“if a year or two older than I,he & 
belonged more immediately tomy | 
own set, and I had known him 
life long.” 

In the summer of 1882, return- 
ing from Spain to America, I 
spent a month in London. I told 
Lowell one day that I was one 
of the “round-the-world” corre- 
spondents of the Murray Diction- 
ary, and that I wanted to call on 
Dr. Murray. He said he had 
been trying to do the same thing, 
and proposed to take me—an in. 
vitation which, of course, I ac- 
cepted. 

The reader ought to know that 
the Oxford Dictionary, now nearly 
half finished, was undertaken forty- 
one years ago—as early as 1857. 
The first suggestion was made 
by Dean Trench, and, at the vote 
of the Philological Society, sev- 
eral bundred readers agreed to 
contribute notes, made in their 
reading of English books, for the 
materials of such a dictionary. 
After twenty-one years, some 
specimen pages were prepared 
from the notes collected by such 
readers, and submitted by Dr. 
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Murray to the Clarendon Press in Oxford. 
Dr. Murray is now known through the Eng- 
lish-speaking world for his charge of this 
magnificent work, which, I think, men will 
always call “* Murray’s Dictionary.” 

The Directors of the Clarendon Press 
agreed to assume the immense cost and 
charge of publication, and in 1888 the first 
volume of the great series, now as far for- 
ward as H and I, appeared. The contrib- 
utors’ names make a very valuable list of 
people interested in good English. And the 
volumes thus far published are the treasury 
to which all other dictionary-makers rush 
as their great storehouse of materials. 

For the purpose of systematic co-operation, 
each reader was prepared with formal printed 
blanks. Each of these was to have, as far 
as his special reading showed, the history of 
one word, That word in large letters was 
the head of the completed blank. The 
reader is not necessarily an authority in lan- 
guage. He is-a scout or truffle-dog who 
brings the result of his explorations to the 
authorities for comparison with other results. 
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Mill Hill, where the dictionary was then— 
shall I say manufactured ?—-is about ten miles, 
more or less, from the house which Lowell 
then lived in. As we entered the cab which 
was to take us, he said that he should bid 
the driver carry us through the back of the 
Park, a region which I had never seen. | 
have been amused since to see how many 
traveling Americans can say the same thing. 
Lowell evidently knew its turns and corners 
and bosks and deserts well. Ragged, bare- 
foot boys were playing cricket in their im- 
provised way with the most primitive of 
tools, such as they had constructed from the 
spoils of the streets. No policeman bade 
them leave the place, no sign intimated that 
they were to keep off che grass. An admira. 
ble loafers’ paradise for the real children of 
the public, such as there is not in our tidy 
Common in Boston, and such as I never saw 
in the Central Park of New York. It was 
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pleasant to see how thoroughly at home 
Lowell was there. To such retreats in Lon- 
don he alludes again and again in his letters: 
“T have only to walk a hundred yards from 
my door to be in Hyde Park, where, and in 
Kensington Gardens, I can tread on green 
turf and hear the tbrushes sing all winter... . 
As for the climate, it suits me better than 
any I have ever lived in.” 

Spare a moment, dear reader, to find what 
greeted us at the Dictionary House. | 
doubt if they have yet invented anysuch name 
as Apotheka, or Power-house, or Granary. 
As why should they, seeing this is the only 
such house in the world? A circular house 
of corrugated iron, originally built for a 
church, I believe, perhaps fifty feet in diam- 
eter, perhaps twenty-five feet high, lighted from 
the top. It reminded me, at the instant, of 
the great reading-room of the British Mu- 
seum, though not so large. Here was Dr. 
Murray, the distinguished Di- 
rector, at work with his staff 
of gentlemen and ladies. Of 
course he was delighted to 
see Lowell on the spot, and in 
the simplest and kindest way 
he showed us the method of 
the work. 

Every day’s mail brought 
to this curious temple of lan- 
guage its new tribute to the 
history of the English tongue. 
The slips which I have tried 
to describe come from Cran- 
berry Center and Big Lick, 
from Edinburgh and from 
Hong-Kong. Once a month 
each of the thousand or more 
readers mails his budgets, so 
a's there would be every day a 
new parcel to be sorted; and 
we were ready for them at 
Mill Hill. Here were twenty 
or thirty thousand pamphlet- 
boxes into which these slips 
were at once sorted. The 
boxes were arranged in al- 
phabetical order, beginning 
with that which held the slips 
ot the title word A, and only 
ending, say, with box 33,333, 
with the box of ZYX— if 
there be so convenient a word 
in the English language. 

All which I describe in 
this detail, because I should 
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be glad if the reader will imagine the gay, 
bright, wise, and instructive talk which fol- 
lowed—oh, for an hour, perhaps hours— 
between Dr. Murray, the first authority as 
to English words, and Lowell, the author- 
ity most to be relied cn as to the lan- 


guage of New England. It was not far 
from the time when Lowell told the Oxfo:d 
gentlemen at a public dinner that they spoke 
English almost as well as their cousins in 
America. No, I donot remember what were 
the words these gentlemen discussed. But 
each was as eager as the other. Was it 
‘doddered ” or “ daddock ”? I do not know. 
‘Miss Mary, will you have the goodness 
to bring us ‘dodder’? And Miss Mary 
puts up a light ladder to her D O shelf and 
returns with the pasteboard box which has five 
and twenty uses of Dodder between the 
days of Wiclif and Besant, and the two 
scholars dissect and discuss. You would 
think that Lowell had never thought of any- 


thing else. And yet it is the same Lowell 
who in a quiet corner of Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 
to-night will be discussing with Lord Gran- 
ville the amount and quality of the theology 
which the Great Powers shall permit in the 
secondary schools of Bulgaria! 

I must not try to give any account in detail 
of the company of literary men and women 
whom Lowell found in London. ‘Two care- 
ful and interesting papers by Mr. Bowker, 
published in « Harper's” in 1888 and 1889, are 
well worth the reader’s attention. From these 
papers I have made some lists of people, 
almost any one of whem you would be glad 
to have met, who worked their pens in Lon- 
don, or printed their books there, in those 
years. Mr. Bowker himself, as the English 
representative of “ Harper's,” was living there, 
and his personal notes of these people are valu- 
able as they are entertaining. Of novelists 
alone he gives a list in which are these names: 

Wilkie Collins, R. D. Blackmore, Miss 
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well), Dinah M. Craik, 
Thomas Hardy, Wal- 
ter Besant, James 
Payn, D. C. Murray, 
H. Rider Haggard, 
R. L. Stevenson, W. 
Clark Russell. 

Take those ten 
names only, and you 
say, as a lady once 
said to me, “ Any one 
of them would make 
the fortune of a recep- 
tion.” But Mr. Bow- 
ker’s next ten do not 
pale in comparison : 

F. W. Robinson, 
George Macdonald, 
George Meredith, W. 
E. Norris, Mrs. Ritchie 
(Anne Thackeray), 
Mrs. Oliphant, Amelia 
B. Edwards, Mrs. E. 
Linn Linton, Miss 
Yonge, and Mrs. Mac- 
quoid. Observe, these + 





twenty are only some = ——JAMES_- RUSSELL 


of the novelists. 

Among other men 
and women of letters, there are Tennyson, 
Browning, Bailey, both Morrises, Domett, 
Taylor, Mallock, King'ake, our dear old 
Martin Tupper, Stephen, W. Pater, Ad- 
dington Symonds, Swinburne, Buchanan, 
the Rossettis, Jean Ingelow, Owen Meredith, 
Matthew Arnold, Austin Dobson, A. Austin, 
C. Patmore, Gerald Massey, Max Miller, 
Spencer, Tyndall and Huxley, Lubbock, 
and the two Cardinals, Manning and New- 
man. Other clergymen are Farrar, Haweis, 
and Spurgeon. Besides these, among men 
who have done more than write books, 
there are, in Mr. Bowker’s lists: Froude, 
McCarthy, and Lecky to represent history, 
and Dr, Smith, king of dictionaries. Smile;, 
the self-help man, Colvin and Hamilton, are 
others. 

I think I may say that Lowell knew per- 
sonally all the more distinguished of the per- 
sons in these very interesting groups before 
heleft London. He formed some very tender 
friendships among them, and in the collection 
of his letters none are more affectionate, 
none are more entertaining, than are those to 
his English friends. Besides those named 
in the lists above there are ladies—Mrs. 
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Stephen, the Misses 
Lawrence, Mrs. Clif- 
ford; and Gordon, Du 
Maurier, Lord Duf- 
ferin, are mentioned 
as people with whom 
he was in pleasant re- 
lations. Lady Lyttle- 
ton was a most inti- 
mate friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowell. 

William Page, the 
artist, one of his earli- 
est friends, died in the 
autumn of the year 
1885. Our readers 
have seen a good copy 
of one of his pictures 
of Lowell in early life. 
They had also met at 
Rome and in Florence. 
where Page had re- 
sided for eleven years. 
He was the President 
of the National Acad- 
emy of Art from 1870 
to 1873. 

With the election of 
Mr. Cleveland in the 
autumn of 1884 Lowell 
knew that his stay in England would come to 
a close. For ten or fifteen years, indeed, he 
had been in public antagonism to Mr. Blaine, 
and he would never have served under him 
as President in the English legation. More 
than this, however, Mrs. Lowell died in the 
spring of 1885, unexpectedly, of course, for 
death is always unexpected. ‘“ We had taken 
it for granted together that she would outlive 
me, and that would have been best.” How 
many a man and woman have had to say 
something like that! 

She had been an invalid, with critical ups 
and downs. But her unfailing sympathy for 
him and his work had never yielded, and 
those who remember him in the closest in- 
timacies of London life always speak of her 
with tenderness. She was almost always shut 
up at home and he was everywhere, among 
people of all sorts and conditions. But the 
very difference of their lives when they were 
parted seemed to make their companionship 
more tender when they were at home. 

Of his departure from Ecgland, his cousin 
Mr. A. Lowell says, with truth : 

« But his usefulness as a Minister far tran- 
scended the import of any specific questions 
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that arose. It was his personal presence 
there, winning the respect and admiration of 
the English for all that is best in America, 
that was most valuable. Among the many 
surprises in Mr. Lowell’s life none is perhaps 
greater than that, after writing so bitterly 
about Mason and Slidell, he should have 
been instrumental in soothing the irritation 
between England and America that arose 
out of the Civil War; but such is the case, 
and it is not too much to say that he did 
more than any one else towards removing 
the prejudice which the upper classes in Eng- 
land had for the United States.” And Mr. 
Smalley at the time wrote from London: 
“The announcement of Mr. Lowells recall 
gives rise to many expressions of regret and 
good will besides those which appear in the 
newspapers. Nor is the expression of good 
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will a new thing. His writings, his speeches, 
and his public services had brought him so 
close to all English-speaking people that their 
feeling toward him was one of affection; in 
short, there were ninety millions who would 
rejoice in any good fortune that befell him, 
and sympathize with him in trouble. The 
solicitude to know whether he was to remain 
Minister has been general. ‘Will President 
Cleveland keep Mr. Lowell in London?’ is 
the question which every American in Lon- 
don has been asked over and over again 
since last November; perhaps twice a day 
on an average. And when the inquiring 
Briton was told that Mr. Lowell would have 
to go, the next question generally was, 
‘What, then, did the President mean by 
Civil Service Reform ?’” 
What indeed ? 


{To be concluded in the December Magazine Number] 


To One Born on the Last Day of November 


By Robert Underwood Johnson 


Upon this day, divinely blest, 
When thou wert born, as to their guest 
Three;seasons gave thee of their best. 


March brought the graceful stir of spring ; 
April, a tender song to sing; 
May, the most winsome blossoming ; 


June gave sweet breath, and that pale flush 
July has deepened in thy blush. 
Repose came with the August hush. 


September blent thy glowing hair 
With glowing temple, as the air 
Of twilight blendeth dark and fair. 


October’s dower was so rife 
With treasure that November's strife 
Were futile; so he gave thee—life. 


So keen and icy was the smart 
Of Winter (since he had no part 
In fashioning thy radiant heart), 


He bade December so to plead 
For thee, petitioning his need, 
That the relentless Fates took heed, 


And though November’s thou must be, 
Yet nearest Winter (they decree) 
Is set thy gracious ministry. 
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He has traveled more widely 


than many of his literary contemporaries in Paris, and his work shows greater breadth of 


view. 
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His visit to this country two years ago bore fruit in an interesting comment upon 
The story which The Outlook reprints this week gives the title 


to his latest volume, « Antigone and Other Portraits of Women,” a series of short and very 


characteristic studies in which M. Bourget is seen at his best. 
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ie 

E do not choose our recollections, 

I am never more keenly conscious 

of the truth of this maxim than 
when looking—with homesickness, as too 
often happens to me—at the map of that 
divine lake, that Mediterranean Sea, which 
I have so often traversed, which I hope to 
traverse so often again. Upon the faintly 
tinted surface of this map my eyes follow 
the indentations of those shores, almost 
every cape of which I have rounded, and 
they rest on the long black spot which repre- 
sents the adorable island of Corfu. Corfu! 
What traveler could speak that name with- 
out a sigh, if he has ever walked beneath 
the silvery green of its enormous, unpruned 
olive-trees, opposite the wild coast of Epirus, 
which lifts its mountains white with snow 
across the straits so intensely blue by day, 
so faintly lilac by night? Corfu! What 
poet has not dreamed, over these magic 
syllables, of lingering, indolent pleasures? 
What lover has not imagined a paradise of 
perfume and solitude around a happy, recip- 
rocated love? A chance meeting on a jour- 
ney decrees that the Corcyra of fable evokes 
for me far different figures: first, that of a 
friend whom I had there, older than I by 
forty years—who has since gone to join, in 
that mysterious country whence none return, 
those wise men of old whom he so much 
resembled; then, that of a former school- 
mate, now one of the most disreputable poli 
ticians of the Palais Bourbon—and there is a 
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choice; lastly, and indeed chiefly, that of the 
sister of this dishonest individual, a person 
thirty-five years of age, unmarried, whom | 
saw only for a few days, but who many a 
time has haunted my reveries. And neither 
did the gently austere face of M. Napoléon 
Zaffoni (such was the name of my old friend, 
born during the First Empire), nor the auda 
cious and feline profile of the too famous 
opportunist deputy, Clément Malglaive, nor 
the wasted and anxious features of that 
melancholy Christine Malglaive, seem made 
to be associated with scenes where the gold 
of the ripened orange shines from the dark 
branches, where the waters have the smile 
of eyes that love us, where the delicate foli 
age of olive-trees reminds one of waving hair 
Some one has said very wisely that existence 
gives us only that which we carry within 
ourselves. Why should it be strange, then, 
that for me—who have a mania for psycho 
logical curiosities and dramas of the inner life 
—even the most sensuously beautiful scenes 
of this most beautiful of islands should 
serve merely as setting for a moral tragedy ? 
This journey to Corfu, with its incident ot 
this brief tragedy, occurred in the spring of 
1893. The date hasits importance. It was 
who does not remember ?—the most distress- 
ing period of that sad episode in our domestic 
struggles which has been called the Panama 
Campaign. No good Frenchman could open 
a newspaper at that time without asking him- 
self with anguish what new name would be 
added next to the list, already so long, of dis 
honest ministers and deputies. Among these 
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names one of the first to be mentioned had 
been that of my old schoolmate at Louis-le- 
Grand, this Malglaive, with whom I had 
passed many years side by side on the same 
bench of the same class. Every one who 
followed the debates in the Chamber at that 
time will remember the accusation publicly 
made against him, and his defense—very 
courageous, it must be admitted, but not very 
convincing. However, no prosecution was 
decreed against him, his accusers being un- 
able to prove that he had received the sum 
of 18,000 francs credited to him in the note- 
book of a too famous agent of bribery. Al- 
though I had not seen Malglaive since our 
school-days, the memory of this youthful 
companionship caused me to follow the debate 
closely, and the impression that remained to 
me, very unfavorable to the accused, could 
not but render it most unpleasant for me to 
meet him again, especially under the condi- 
tions of intimacy imposed by a little city ina 
thinly populated little island. And then I 
so little expected to find him here! Far 
enough from dishonest Paris I believed my- 
self to be, that radiant morning late in win- 
ter, when, leaning against the rail of the 
steamer which plies between Brindisi and 
Greece, I saw the citadel of Corfu emerge 
from the waves! The vessel was cleaving 
her way with gentle motion through an almost 
smooth sea, blue as sapphire or lapis lazuli. 
One by one, I recognized the various details 
of the dear landscape: here, the Pantokrator, 
the huge mountain shaped like an altar; op- 
posite, the mountain chains of Albania, glit- 
tering with snow; in front,and more remote, 
the island of Vido, half hiding the harbor; 
and, all along the coast of the island, narrow 
creeks in which ended the long, cool declivity 
of the gentle, shaded slopes. Not a garden 
wall in all this oasis; only hedges of roses, 
agaves. and cactus marked the limits of the 
vast olive and orange groves and sugar plan- 
tations; and I was on the watch, as we drew 
near, for the venerable figure of M. Zaffoni, 
whom I had come to visit. As I write his 
name, the years that separate me from that 
visit seem to vanish. I see myself, as soon 
as we had passed Vido, seeking with my 
glass to discover among the boats the one in 
which he was. I knew well that, for all his 
eighty years, he would never let me set foot 
upon his native island without giving me his 
old-fashioned, hospitable welcome. I see again 
the skiffs approaching us, passing each other, 
getting in each other’s way. I hear the hoarse 
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cry of the rowers, the Greek and Italian words 
that fly through the air. I see the porters 
with their Moorish faces, catching hold of 
the scuttles before the ladder is let down 
and the health inspector has set foot on the 
deck. There in the distance, coming off from 
the pier, above which rises the old city with 
its Venetian aspect, another boat appears, 
this one just at the opportune moment. I 
might recognize, by this one little token, the 
old man’s strict punctuality. The boat comes 
within speaking distance, and I recognize 
himself, seated in the stern, with his slender 
figure wrapped in various top-coats, one over 
another, and his face with its delicate features 
framed in English whiskers. He holds a gold- 
headed cane—the gift of his illustrious friend 
Lord Beaconsfield—between the gray cloth 
gloves which he always wore. And now he 
sees me. His intelligent and expressive face 
is lighted up by a smile. A few strokes of 
the oar, and the hoat is alongside. Alert as 
a young man, he has his foot instantly on the 
ladder, regardless of his servant, who offers 
assistance; and he gives me an embrace of 
welcome as he says: 

“You see the island has made herself radi- 
ant to receive you. Do you remember the 
wish of our little beggars, that Mérimée liked 
so much: ‘ May you enjoy your eyes ’?” 

My old friend had indeed become very 
well acquainted with the author of « Colomba ” 
through our consul at Corfu under the July 
monarchy, M. Grasset, the friend of Sten- 
dhal. But whom had he not known among 
the famous men of his time in Paris and in 
London, this alert old man, who now moved 
about among the luggage, pointing out with 
his stick my boxes, and, to spare me even the 
slight annoyance of the customs inspection, 
giving numerous orders, with his little, pre- 
cise, measured gestures? Here is what, to 
me, gave his personality a character at once 
admirable and pathetic. I knew that this 
small Corfiote landowner, agile as a lizard, 
had been, and was still, one of the ablest, 
one of the most versatile minds of his time— 
incomparable as an orator, an admirable 
logician, a man who had studied in Florence, 
Berlin, Paris, and London, speaking the four 
languages and knowing the four literatures 
like his own, having never ceased to follow 
with ardor the movement of European ideas. 
But all this knowledge, all this splendid 
ability, had had for its field of action and 
development only the insignificant little city, 
his birthplace, which he would not desert 
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because she had not her liberty. At the age 
of thirty, hypnotized, as were so many of his 
fellow-citizens, by the memory and the dream 
of ancient Greece, he had established himself 
in Corfu as a lawyer, and had entered the 
parliament of the Ionian Islands with the 
purpose of opposing the English protectorate 
established by the treaties of 1814, and bring- 
ing about as soon as possible the union of 
these islands with the Hellenic kingdom. I 
also knew that his struggle against the Eng- 
lish, and the close study of them which he 
had made, had had a singular result in this 
noble mind. He had become an admirer of 
this superior race, not on that account ceasing, 
however, to be the uncompromising patriot 
who fought for unity. But this clear-sighted 
patriotism had, indeed, no cause to rejoice 
when, in 1864, England definitely abandoned 
the islands. At the same time ended also 
M. Zaffoni’s political career. Discarded by 
the Athenian politicians, as much on account 
of his honesty as his eloquence, no post was 
offered him in which he could manifest his 
ability, and he continued from that time to 
waste his old age, as he had wasted his 
youth, imprisoned in the mediocrity of circum- 
stances, and, stoical by nature and by train- 
ing, accepting that mediocrity like one of 
those old heroes of whom he often spoke: 
“One of Plutarch’s characters.” It was good 
to hear him say these four words. This cult, 
somewhat rococo for the simple-minded old 
historian, had been transmitted to my friend 
by certain of the survivors of our eighteenth 
century whom he had known in Paris when 
a boy. With this, much wit, an “incompa- 
rable judgment,” as the phrase used to be, a 
good nature which was unfailing because 
derived from untiring goodness of heart, an 
indulgence arising from a universal compre- 
hension, a fluency and depth in conversation, 
an immense erudition, a manly courage in 
the presence of the idea of suffering and of 
death—how many reasons for admiring him 
as much as I loved him! I felt them, all 
these reasons, freshened, so to speak, by his 
presence, as our boat glided through the water 
of a dense, opaque, so to speak, mineral blue, 
and I asked him about his health. 

“ You know,” he said, “I call myself the 
belated traveler. You came very near never 
seeing me again. ‘Two or three winters ago, 
I suffered much with my throat. For a per- 
fect cure, the doctor bade me speak as little 
as possible. Upon this I decided not to 
speak at all. I wrote my orders on a slate, 
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and for three full months I never uttered a 
word. It was excellent. I took the oppor- 
tunity to re-read Lord Macaulay, pen in 
hand.—Ah! how good is English good 
sense !” 

“Three full months without uttering a 
word !” lexclaimed. ‘ Why, that is heroism, 
equal to the best in your beloved Plutarch.” 

“Don’t call it heroism,” he said; “it is 
only the habit of obeying the dictates of 
reason. Be persuaded ”—this was a favorite 
expression with him—* that it is much more 
difficult to write one single page of the essay 
upon Pitt—” 

« And your memoirs? Sincé we are speak- 
ing of writing, have you done much ?” 

“T have reached the year 1863, the eve of 
our independence,” he said. “I write in 
three languages, which keeps me back. The 
book has become a history of our two assem- 
blies during the period when we were a kind 
of Mediterranean Canada. Those fifty years, 
from 1814 to 1864, were, without doubt, the 
finest in our history. We were striving for 
liberty; and to strive is sometimes better 
than to succeed. Our two assemblies were 
a constitutional régime in miniature, a micro- 
scopic parliament, by the side of that at 
Westminster. But there was good fighting 
there, sometimes! Then we died of our 
victory, like the bee—” he added, with a 
smile and a sigh. ‘Corfu has never been so 
insignificant as now. You will read what I 
have written, condensing as much as I could. 
When I finally publish those pages, they 
will be like a piece of fossiliferous rock, with 
its imprint of a fern, faded centuries ago, 
which no man had ever gathered. We shall 
have been—my friends and I—a tuft of grass 
in a valley unvisited by human foot. And 
yet I cannot but cling to the thought of leav- 
ing this little imprint, after we are gone, this 
written proof that we did our civic duty. 
One day some English or French essayist 
will read my two hundred pages, for the 
purpose of obtaining a note or two on some 
point of history or of constitutional law. 
And the bit of fern will not have grown in 
vain, By the way, the other day I put this 
to the test. I lent these reminiscences to 
one of your public men, passing through the 
island. I had the pleasure of seeing that 
they interested him. It is some one you 
know. He tells me that he was a schoolmate 
of yours—M. Clément Malglaive—” 

«Clément Malglaive:!” I interrupted. “ It 
is true we were at Louis-le-Grand together, in 
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the same class; but I confess I would rather 
never see him again—after what you know 
as wellas I do! I hope that dishonest man 
is no longer here.” 

“ He is here,” replied M. Zaffoni. By his 
look I perceived that, in manifesting, with 
such inconsiderate vehemence, my opinion in 
regard to Malglaive, I had offended the 
sense of perfect equity which ruled in this 
upright man’s heart. It is true that there 
had been no proof produced against my old 
schoolmate which gave me liberty to declare 
him guilty.and to speak of him so implacably. 
I felt that my old friend blamed me for my 
sudden severity. Our landing, and then the 
formalities of the custom-house, interrupted 
the conversation. I recurred to it in the 
landau which bore us along over the rough 
pavement of streets bordered by low arcades, 
towards the esplanade where M. Zaffoni 
resided, and I endeavored to explain to him 
my severity in regard to Malglaive. 

“IT saw that you did not approve of the 
expression I used just now,” I said to him, 
“ that dishonest man, said rather too hastily, 
I am willing to confess. But, if you had 
known him as I did, a boy in school, you 
would have the same impression, I am sure. 
At seventeen, the two leading traits in his 
character were vanity and sensuality. | 
have never seen any one, at that age, when 
it is natural to be obstinate and brusque, 
carry flexibility and the desire to please to 
the extent that he did. He always agreed 
with the person he was talking with. You, 
who know life so well, you know better than 
I do how rapidly this need for approbation, 
this desire to produce a good effect, demoral- 
izes a nature, and how very near it comes to 
falseness. And then, even as early as that, 
Malglaive had already a taste for pleasure 
and luxury. He was fond of races, the 
theater, expensive restaurants, and the like. 
How did he find time to get his lessons and 
to gain prizes at examinations, with such 
habits? We used to wonder. Allow me to 
go on with the story. He was a young fel- 
low who could not have inherited more than 
an income of 15,000 francs from his father, 
a general practitioner in Paris. I think, too, 
he had a sister, who must have shared this 
property. He studied law, and certainly 
could have had no opportunity of laying up 
money at that period of his life. He made 
his way into the group surrounding Gam- 
betta, and after the election of the 363 he 
Was appointed sub-prefect and then prefect. 





Again he had no opportunity to save money, 
and especially because he profited by his 
official position to become persona gratissima 
in his department, and to secure election as 
deputy. It is expensive to make one’s self 
popular. He is now deputy, having a salary 
of 9,000 francs. Granted that he still has 
the 15,000 francs income that he inherited 
from the doctor. And suppose that he earns 
15,000 francs more by writing for the press. 
He writes well, I admit. Now let us add 
this up: it gives him 40,000 francs a year. 
His manner of living has been made known 
by his enemies. Any person who knows 
Paris at all must see that such a life as his, 
where the twenty-franc piece is the unit of 
expense, requires sixty or eighty thousand 
francs a year—I make the lowest estimate, 
for it has been said that Malglaive is a gam- 
bler also—and in that case! But, at any 
rate, he must get from some quarter the 
thirty or forty thousand francs that he lacks. 
You may say, he spends his capital. Itisa 
vicious circle. If his capital is diminished, 
his income lessens also, and the annual deficit 
increases. ‘Then aman resorts to ‘ business,’ 
and you know what that means to a public 
man; he begins by selling his influence and 
his name; finally, he sells his vote. These 
are the reasons why I am convinced in my 
own mind that Malglaive has simply let him- 
self be bought in this scandalous Panama 
affair, and you must admit there is a strong 
probability that I am right.” 

“ Be persuaded,” was M. Zaffoni’s reply, 
“that we must make more allowance than 
that to a man of great talent; and Malglaive 
is a man of great, very great, talent. You 
speak of his faults of youth. Do you not 
know—you, a pupil of Goethe—that our 
future merits develop at first as faults ? That 
instinct to please and charm was the passion 
of statecraft awakening in him, a first appren- 
ticeship in the management of men. Those 
luxurious tastes, that sensuality even—this 
was the strength of his vitality. The great- 
est of men have had these frivolous tastes— 
Disraeli, in our time; Cawsar, in the old 
world. As to his expenditures, I grant that 
they have been large. What then? Sup- 
pose Malglaive has incurred debts, very 
large debts—does it follow that he has made 
traffic of his public office? No. No. No. 
I have talked with him much since he has 
been here, and I say that this man is a 
power, a real power, that must not be thrown 
away. On the contrary, itis the duty of you 
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who are his comrades, since there is no 
actual proof against him, to complete his 
vindication, so that he shall not be crushed. 
For that matter, I would trust him to recover 
himself. He has such energy! You will 
see, he will be in the cabinet some day, and 
he will be a good minister, too. He has 
made me understand so well the present 
political situation in France. Ah! he is a 
valuable man, and it would be a real misfor- 
tune if, through a calumny, the invention, no 
doubt, of some base foe, this fel ow should 
lose such a magnificent opportunity—a place 
in the French ministry, with all Europe for 
his field of action.” 

My friend ceased speaking. His keen eyes 
ranged for a moment the scene in which his 
own life had been spent. The narrow street 
with its irregular houses was crowded with 
the mongrel population common to countries 
too often invaded, in which the base blending 
of races is manifest tothe eye. The noblest 
types were those of Albanians, in white fus- 
tanella and tight breeches, the feet in leather 
shoes turned up in a point and adorned with 
silk tassels. A fez upon the head, the em- 
broidered jacket on the shoulders, a long 
pistol with a silver knob stuck through the 
girdle, these barbarians stood chatting with 
each other before the low stalls, where were 
displayed all the poor articles of Levantine 
food: black olives, salted provisions, unclean 
fried things, oily cakes, nauseous sweetmeats. 
An odor, at once rancid, sour, and insipid, 
escaped thence; and there was a row of 
monev-changers’ stalls, where Jews, recogniz- 
able by their aquiline type, were counting 
piles of silver money of various coinages. 
Placards gave the rate of exchange, and, in 
their turn, made apparent the penury of the 
national life with their statement of the day’s 
quotations: the drachma, the Greek franc, 
worth seventy-five centimes. Here and there, 
in niches, there were Madonnas, stiff Byzan- 
tine icons very like the primitive idol; and 
the priests, whom we were continually meet- 
ing, those Jappas with untrimmed beard, 
and gown green with hard wear, and brutal, 
slothful face, under the tall cap, proved, toe 
clearly, by their mere aspect, that even the 
religious life was in a state of decay like the 
rest. Then flashed upon me in contrast the 
vision of that Place de la Concorde, which 
Malglaive must have traversed so often on 
his way to the Chamber of Deputies. All 
the vigor and all the elegance of a civiliza- 
tion still in its prime seemed to me as sym- 
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bolized by that intensely vital bit of con- 
temporary Paris. The hopelessly, irreparably 
provincial element in the destiny of the old 
man who had just now so hotly defended 
Malglaive made my heart ache. Why had 
not chance given to him—the irreproachable 
—that “magnificent opportunity ” of which 
he spoke, which somewhere a poet has called 
“un vrai pays de gloire”? And I heard 
him go on, with his lofty and impartial seren- 
ity, makiag his plea for my old schoolmate : 

“« And, besides, there is in the life of Mal- 
glaive an e‘ement which you have not taken 
into account. You do not know, perhaps, 
that he lives with his sister? Yes,she keeps 
house for him. And this sister, when you 
see her—for she is here with him—you will 
understand that he could not have done that 
thing. For her sake, if there were no other 
reason, it would have been impossible for 
him to disgrace himself—he who is her cult, 
her pride, her faith. No. He has not done 
it,” he repeated. “She is an Antigone, you 
will see: a creature all devotion, all noble- 
ness. You remember the line of Sophokles: 
Ovo. cvvexOev, GAAG ovpdire Edy. . - - 
But with my modern pronunciation you do 
not understand: ‘My nature is to share in 
love, but not in hate.’ If for no other reason 
than because of her, I should believe in the 
innocence of Malglaive. You will not refuse 
to dine with the two? I have invited them 
for to-morrow evening. But don't be anx- 
ious; I will not /éon7ze you!” 


i. 

M. Zaffoni occupied the second story, the 
piano nobile, of a palace, somewhat dilapi- 
dated but imposing still, which had, in the 
time of Venetian rule, served as official resi- 
dence to some proveditore of the Most Serene 
Republic, for the lion of St. Mark could yet 
be seen over the door, with wings erect and 
paw upon the book with its inscription: Pax 
tibit, Marce, Evangelista meus. The singu- 
larity of the old man’s quarters consisted in 
this—that, obeying his innocent Anglomania, 
he had furnished with furniture bought in 
London, and had hung with wall-papers ob- 
tained there also, these lofty rooms, whose 
tall windows were framed in colored stuccos 
and their ceilings painted in fresco, The 
black mahogany of tables and bookcases, the 
massive form of the sofas and armchairs, the 
mantelpieces in ¢fagéres, the hanging of the 
curtains with their brass rings and rods, the 
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huge chrysanthemums of the wall-paper—all 
the details of these quiet rooms suggested 
some little dwelling in Kent or Surrey; while 
tall personages in sumptuous costumes, boldly 
designed after the manner of Tiepolo, over- 
hung this British interior, and a southern 
sky filled the windows with its intense blue. 
Looking out, one beheld the palm-trees of 
the esplanade, and the citadel covered with 
that luxuriant grass that the peasants of Pro- 
vence call witchfoot, and those of Italy, Jupi- 
ter’s beard. Over the water of the Straits 
glided the red sails of boats from Chioggia. 
Glancing about the room again, the eye en- 
countered a vast collection of bound volumes 
of the “ Times,” equal to that which crowds 
the corridors in the basement ot the Athene- 
un Club, This incongruous apartment was 
filled with sheaves of the beautiful island 
flowers—another of the old man’s passions. 
How often have I heard him recite with en- 
thusiasm Meleager’s divine lines : 


"Hdn Aevxoiov Garrci . . « 


« Already the white violet is in flower. She 
blooms, the flower whch loves the rains— 
the narcissus. They bloom, the lilies which 
love the mountains.” 

It was there among these famous flowers, 
in the presence of this luminous landscape, 
under the splendor of the Venetian fresco 
scarcely lessened by time, that the old leader 
of the opposition in the Ionian parliament 
wrote the memoir which was to be the lasting 
imprint of the little fern. There also I met 
again, after so many years, this Clément Mal- 
glaive, concerning whose integrity I had so 
serious doubts—shaken, however, by M. Zaf- 
fonis ardent defense. And it was there that 
the appearance of Antigone, as our host had 
named her, made me wish that his plea had 
been just, and that the brother had indeed 
been held back, at every temptation to base- 
ness, by a respect for the feeling that this 
admirable sister had for him. 

My first impression, as my old schoolmate 
came forward to meet me, was very different 
from that which I expected. I had parted, 
twenty-two years before, from the Malglaive 
whom, on the preceding evening, I described 
to M. Zaffoni—affected crafty, flattering, 
vaguely sly. I now met a man matured by 
action, the face resolute. the language direct, 
the gesture energetic. No trace of embarrass- 
ment revealed that, three months before, he 
had passed through a crisis in which his 
political future had narrowly escaped ship- 
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wreck, or that he had brought with him on 
this journey any thought of the difficulties 
that might await his return. He spoke to 
me of our common past; then of the joy 
that he felt in these rambles in Greece, 
far away from the Parisian furnace ; lastly, 
of the pieasure that he had had in making the 
acquaintance of our host: and all this in a 
tone so natural, so simple, that it was I— 
I must confess—who was somewhat out of 
countenance. I was the more so, inasmuch 
as it was not merely M. Zaffoni’s glance 
which I had to meet that said as plainly as 
words; “ Come, now! Is that man dishon- 
est?” As Malglaive came forward to meet 
me, I had surprised other eyes fixed upon 
mine—those of Antigone, of the devoted 
sister, who visibly was watching my demeanor, 
and showed in her whole aspect evidence of 
the extreme grief which had been caused her 
by the accusation made against her brother. 
Her cheeks were thin and pale. Her eyelids, 
reddened by tears, quivered nervously over 
eyes that seemed to glitter as she looked at 
me. She opened and shut her fan with fever- 
ish haste. I have since understood that no 
doubt concerning her idolized brother had 
ever grazed this beautiful soul, which knew 
how to love: and to know how to love is first 
of all, is always, not to judge the one beloved, 
it is to believe in him against all persons and 
all things, against probability, agaist evi- 
dence! But while Christine Malglaive had 
preserved absolute faith in tne honor of this 
brother, whom she had adored from her 
infancy blindly and continuously, she was not 
unaware of the attacks that had been made 
upon him, and it had been the torture of her 
life for the last three months to know that 
others did not think as she did. For this 
reason her burning black eyes—the sole 
beauty, the supreme youth of her prematurely 
faded face—lost not one motion made by me; 
and for this reason, a!so, I trembled Jest some 
instinctive gesture might betray to her what 
was passing in my thoughts. For once my 
will mastered my nerves, and I did not allow 
a trace of my own perturbation to appeer. | 
was repaid for this effort by the rel ef which 
came hike a flash into poor Antigone’s tense 
face. She said to herself: “ He does not 
believe that my brother was capable of the 
dishonorable act of which he is accused.” 
And this certainty sent a freer, warmer blood 
through all her veins. Yes, poor Antigone— 
and how she must have suffered, that this 
mere meeting between her brother and an old 
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schoolmate should smite her with so cruel an 
anxiety! To despise calumny is so easy, 
when it concerns one’s self only; so hard, 
when it concerns another ! 

But was it, indeed, calumny—the accusa- 
tion against Malglaive? I remember that, 
during this first evening, the utmost energy 
of my mind was bent upon the solution of 
this problem, concerning which I had no 
other data than the appearance of this man, 
who, if guilty, would naturally keep strict 
watch upon himself; and, if innocent, would 
do the same. To know one’s self suspected 
with a show of justice produces effects abso- 
lutely similar to those produced by remorse. 
Whether or not it was acting, not for one 
moment during this first evening did Mal- 
glaive depart from that gay and cordial tone 
with which he had met me. I remember 
that, at table, 1 watched him as he ate, to 
assure myself that this happy mood was not 
feigned; and I am obliged to affirm that he 
thoroughly enjoyed the excellent repast our 
host had provided for us, of national dishes, 
but cooked with exquisite skill: mullet-roe 
and caviare, to begin; then, a fish soup; 
then, khébab ; followed by grouse, fried egg- 
plant, and, for dessert, that odd kind of cake 
called dak/ara, a sort of pastry made with 
honey and olive oil. Dried figs with pis- 
tachio-nuts, goat’s-milk cheese, mandarins of 
delicious fragrance, and incomparable sweet- 
meats completed this menu, with a chateau 
Yquem and a Margaux worthy of the table 
of a prince. 

“ These are some cases of wine that I have 
had in my cellar for thirty-five years,” our 
host said, modestly; “ we had forgotten they 
were there. Accidentally the servant dis- 
covered them the other day behind a wood- 
pile; and it was fortunate, for I have no decent 
Greek wine except the Mavro Daphné; you 
shall try it directly.” 

And when the grape “gueur arrived, so 
prettily named “ wine of the Black Laurel,” 
the gesture with which Malglaive lifted his 
faceted glass to inhale the aroma of this 
drop of warm perfumed amber recalled to 
me exactly the gay epicureanism he had been 
used to show at our boyish banquets, when 
he was eighteen. That he had become the 
pleasure-lover that his youth foretold, I could 
not doubt. Nor could I doubt, from his 
brilliant and easy conversation, that political 
life had been for him solely a means of get- 
ting on in the world, a career by means of 
which to obtain, as quickly as possible, as 
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much pleasure as possible. He had mani- 
fested all through dinner, in replying to 
M. Zaffoni’s questions as to the principal 
men in his own party, that skepticism, as of 
one who is behind the scenes, which, to me, 
is only too familiar, To the old man all 
this gossip was so interesting that it explained 
his infatuation. Who had ever before initi- 
ated him thus into the mysteries of our 
parliamentary back-shop? And then, clever 
as he was—the dear and upright old man— 
he had no points of comparison in conversa- 
tion like this. He did not see as I did the 
type so commonplace and so logical to which 
this jovial Malglaive belonged: this demo- 
crat, with his boldly, impudently reformatory 
programmes, who at heart believed only in 
lobbyism, and eagerly drew advantage for 
himself from the abuses which he denounced 
on his placards. I am unjust. Malglaive 
distinguished himself from the others by the 
breadth of his mental range. I can hear him 
still expressing, as to the future of the present 
France, ideas which would scarcely have 
edified his constituents, yet corresponding too 
exactly to reality not to charm me, as they 
manifestly charmed M. Zaffoni. 

“I have no illusions in the matter,” Mal- 
glaive said; “all this will end, for us, by 
conferences in Belgium—for the country, in a 
Cesar. At heart, you know, the Frenchman 
is the Kelt, excitable and imaginative. Fora 
hundred years this imagination was fired with 
the idea of a Republic. All the distress 
from which this nation suffered, all the hu- 
miliations, all the difficulties, he attributed to 
the fact that he was not living under a Re- 
public. To-day he is; and he sees that the 
situation remains unchanged. But he has to 
go on imagining ; he has it in his blood; and, 
being no longer able to crystallize around a 
word, he will crystallize around a name, and 
create a Ceasar.” 

“I hope not!” interrupted M. Zaffoni; 
« you have only to look at England in the 
eighteenth century to see through what diffi- 
culties her parliamentary régime was estab- 
lished. Yours will likewise be established.” 

«“]T shall agree with you,” Malglaive re- 
plied, ‘‘when you have surrounded France 
with the ocean. The English inhabit an 
island ; all their history is explained by this 
fact, and all ours by our open frontier.” 

I have written these three or four sentences, 
out of hundreds of others, as I chance to 
remember them, because they struck me at 
the moment as fairly characteristic of Mal- 
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glaive’s superiority over most men of his 
kind. He was still capable of general ideas 
and still appreciative of them. There was 
the sophist, there was the eternal Gorgias, in 
his way of presenting his points of view; 
but he was capable of points of view; and 
is it not possible to be a sophist, and a skep- 
tic, and a lover of pleasure to boot, and still 
keep one’s hands clean from all peculation? 
And so I gave myself up, during the whole 
evening, to the pleasure of hearing the old 
stager of the Corfiote parliament and the 
young stager of the French Chamber discuss 
the future of France, and then the future of 
Europe, without myself giving any further 
thought to the “ Malglaive cheque ”—to use 
the expression of the fighting newspapers. 
That my enjoyment was sincere did not escape 
the notice of the sister, and she proved to 
me the happiness that I had given her by 
thanking me, in her way, towards the close 
of the evening, while we were drinking the 
cool lemonade which M. Zaffoni had made 
for us himself, with the fine lemons of the 
island, using a little silver lemon-squeezer 
bought in Regent Street. 

“Clément often used to speak of you, 
when you and he were schoolmates,” said 
the gentle Antigone to me. “He loved his 
friends so much. He loves them still, so 
much. He was not made for political life. 
He wears himself out in it. He has too 
much heart for it. My brother is a man 
of feeling, and not a business man. And so, 
when he encounters treachery, it is a very 
hard thing for him. You know what shame- 
ful attacks have been made upon him this 
winter, I persuaded him to take this jour- 
ney in order to recover a little from the hor- 
rible shock. He could not sleep, not on 
account of the mere fact—he was too strong 
in his own innocence—but to see his col- 
leagues turn against him when he had been so 
good to them; such treachery was very, very 
bitter to him !” 

Why am I so made that illusions, the most 
natural in the world—those of a mother in 
respect to her son, of a father as to his 
daughter, of a husband as to his wife, or a 
wife as to her husband—always render me 
very severe towards the person who is their 
object? AmInotright? To have produced 
and to maintain this false image of one’s 
self, must not a person have been continuously 
false in the home life, continuously feigning 
emotions, displaying a character altogether 
fictitious? Mlle. Malglaive’s extremely touch- 
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ing confidence produced in me, as an instan- 
taneous effect, the entire restoration of my 
distrust in this brother, so far unlike the idea 
that his sister had of him. The prejudices 
that had remained to me from boyhood— 
just now almost dissipated by our conversa- 
tion—took possession of me again with so 
great force that, as I saw his face under the 
lamp, at the moment of departure, the hand- 
some features appeared to me suddenly in- 
vested with a character of evil. He wasa 
fair-haired man with black eyes, and wore a 
pointed beard. Of a sudden, I seemed to 
see, in the difference between the color of 
his hair and the color of his eyes, the index 
of an inborn duplicity, and the same in the 
difference between his face in front view and 
in profile. And I shook hands with him at 
parting, convinced, in spite of the early favor- 
able impressions of the evening, that his ac- 
cusers had spoken truly. Although this stay in 
Corfu was not to end until I held in my hands 
a sure proof of his dishonor, I do not give 
this sudden change in my opinion as a sign 
of superior clear-sightedness. I mention it 
only to make more comprehensible the singu- 
lar mingling of regret and satisfaction which 
that indisputable proof gave me. Those 
whose trade it is to study life somewhat 
closely are like this—divided between dis- 
gust, sadness, sometimes even terror, at hu- 
man villainy, and a species of intellectual 
satisfaction, not unlike that of the astronomer 
who sees appear, in the field of his telescope, 
the star which his calculations have predicted. 


hb 


Since that evening a week had passed, 
which we had employed, as one does, in a 
visitor’s idleness, in making long expeditions 
through the island. Guided by Plutarch’s 
Englishman—as I liked to call M. Zaffoni— 
these walks left on me an impression very 
different from that generally made by wan- 
derings of this kind in other countries. Why 
did I yield, in beginning this sketch, to the 
common idea which limits to love and its 
concerns all the poetry of life, and regret that 
I could associate with the radiant and seduc- 
tive landscape of Corfu only the figures of 
an admirable old man, soon to die unknown, 
a woman of thirty-five, the victim of a most 
fallacious idolatry, and a pirate, who abused 
the magnanimous optimism of the one, as he 
did the profound faith of the other? As 
memory calls up these incidents, I become 
aware that the secret antithesis between these 














peaceful Levantine scenes and the little 
psychological drama that was performed in 
my presence gave to my impressions of na- 
ture a keenness and, so to speak, a further 
element of the picturesque. Among these 
episodes two, at this moment, are distinct 
almost to hallucination: first, a visit to the 
green and quiet bay of Ipso, across the river, 
the fumare rather, in which legend assumes 
to recognize the stream described in the 
Odyssey. on whose bank Nausikia washed 
her linen. We had stopped near the sea, 
under some old olive-trees, and at the gate of 
a Khéni, whenct emerged suddenly, holding 
by the mane a small black horse, a peasant, 
who told us his name was Nicolas. He was 
somewhat intoxicated, in a gentle, familiar 
way. A friendly smile was on his fat, good 
face. ‘“Tldrep—my father!” he said, ap- 
proaching M. Zaffoni, and he held out to him 
a hand well shaped, though its nails were 
black with earth. With h:s long, full trousers 
made of some soft bluish stuff, his coarse 
white stockings and sandals turning up at 
the toes, he seemed so happy to be alive, so 
full of that light, innocent, pagan gayety, 
ready to break out singing! Finally he got 
on his horse, sideways, like a woman, and we 
came upon him later, going along the bank 
at a foot pace. exchanging jokes. like a shep- 
herd of Theocritus, with a seventeen-years- 
old girl, named Anticrité, who was standing 
barefoxted on the sand; and as she threw 
herself back a little from the hips, the sup- 
p’eness of her coarse linen undergarment 
showing between the heavy petticoats and 
the overfull bodice, revealed that adorable 
grace of the girdle, so much extolled by the 
ancients. I can still bear Malglaive as he 
said to M. Zaffoni, pointing to the peasant: 

* And you complain of the political life of 
your country? But there you have the type 
of the perfect voter!” 

“ Alas!” the old man answered, “you do 
not know how well aimed is your sarcasm.” 

“ But it is not sarcasm at all,” Malglaive 
answered, laughing; ‘the man of the people 
is never better than when he is in that condi- 
tion. He is a child, and the bottle is still his 
most harmless plaything.” 

“ Any one could see,” rejoined M. Zaffoni, 
“that you have the Parisian workman to deal 
with, the keenest and most lively of men, who 
keeps his wits even after he has parted with his 
common sense. But here these natures are 
so brutish and primitive, intoxication makes 
them more brutes than before. And it is not 
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infrequent. We have not enough strength 
to afford to waste even an atom of it.” 

“Bah!” Malglaive said, “happy the peo- 
ple who have no history.” 

“ Never say it!” broke in the old man with 
remarkable eagerness. “It is the most crim- 
inal of proverbs. Unhappy,” he urged, “ the 
people who have no history, for it is a sign 
they have no ideals, no self-devotion! . More 
unhappy still those who have ceased to have 
a history.” 

A few minutes later Mlle. Malglaive was 
saying tome: ‘“ You must not believe Clément 
when he talks about the people as he did 
justnow. No one loves them more than he. 
But he has met so much injustice, even in 
our own district, it embitters him.” 

She had perceived, blind as she was, that 
our old friend had spoken with profound 
faith; and though it was but a very slight 
falling off in her idol, she was conscious that 
the poor Corfiote lawyer was of a higher 
race than that to which the brilliant Paris- 
ian deputy belonged; and so the Antigone 
awakened. ‘What fame more brilliant than 
to have honored my brother ?”—she could at 
anv moment have uttered this cry of the 
Greek sister; and I said to myself, « Such a 
devotion as that should have been given to a 
man like Zaffoni, disinherited by fame, and 
full of genius; and chance has given it, in- 
stead, toa common trickster lhke this Mal- 
glaive!” And I accusea the irony of fate. 

I again accused it, I remember. on the day 
we visited the Achilleion, the immense palace 
built by the Empress of Austriz, on the 
heights of Gasturio, with its colonnaded por- 
tico, its stuccoed ceilings, its mosaics, its 
Pompeian frescos, and in the vestibule a giant 
Achilles, who seeks in vain to withdraw the 
arrow which has transfixed his heel—a Ger- 
manic symbol of the incurable, the irremova- 
ble, in certain griefs. From the foot of the 
steps the garden extends down towards the 
sea. Great red and purple anemones alter- 
nate with white and lilac iris, and beds of 
various-colored roses surround another statue 
—that of Heine shivering and emaciated in 
his invalid’s chair, while the Ionian waves 
lift towards him—who would have loved them 
so—a joyful concert that he will never hear. 
We had gone down as far as this monument 
of a touching intellectual piety, and, returning 
towards the palace, were looking silently at 
its closed windows and aspect of desolation, 
thinking, all of us, I should have supposed, of 
the besetment which the mysterious Empress 
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had hoped here to escape, when Malglaive 
broke the silence to cry out: 

“What splendor, and how it is wasted! 
Do you know, Monsieur Zaffoni, it would 
make the fortune of the island if some one 
would buy this building and this garden, 
which her Majesty is already tired of, and 
simply make it a gambling-house, another 
Monte Carlo ?” 

“Do not say that publicly,” replied the old 
man, laying his hand on the other’s arm. 
“ Be persuaded that this has been thought of 
already. Alas!” he continued, “ the place is 
even now so spoiled. This palace, to me 
who can remember the little house that once 
stood here, is a barbarism, and, worst of all, 
a neurotic barbarism. The house? It was 
a little place built in the last century by a 
rich Venetian, for use in the hot weather. It 
was not very imposing—a kind of Aatio with 
a tank in the center, a few rooms opening 
upon a gallery resembling a cloister, and a 
terrace with lemon-trees. But climbing 
plants covered the walls with flowers, and 
when I used to come here, at the age of 
twenty-five, to see a friend who spent his sum- 
mers here, we passed delicious afternoons 
with our day-dreams. And what dreams they 
were! The foreigner driven out of Greece; 
our whole country free and regenerated! | 
declare to you that if I knew a gambling- 
house was established in this place, and that 
the men of Athens had consented to it—the 
men of Athens!” he repeated, “1 should die 
of shame!” 

“What enthusiasm still in that heart of 
eighty!” Mile. Malglaive said to me, recur- 
ring, two days later, to this scene. I had 
gone to pay her a visit, and I had learned 
that she and her brother were to leave for 
Italy by the next day’s steamer. I had found 
her alone, and had been glad of this, hoping 
that I might read a little further in this heart 
all self-devotion; and, at moments, I had an 
impression that she vaguely suspected the 
folly of her sacrifice,and that her idol did 
not merit this constant fervor. Without 
doubt she had been hurt anew by the con- 
trast between her brother’s joking vulgarity 
and the resolute ardor of the old Greek pa- 
triot, so faithful to his early faith, even now 
that he was undeceived. Who knows? Did 
she foresee that this would one day be her 
own attitude? -And she continued: “ No 
one does more justice to M. Zaffoni than 
Clément. He amuses himself, as he did the 
other day, in maintaining paradoxes, so that 





M. Zaffoni may become eloquent. He said 
to me, when we came back from the palace 
of the Empress, ‘What a pity that such an 
admirable implement should not have been 
used !’” 

She was silent for a minute: I perceived 
that an idea had just occurred to her; her 
eyelids quivcred more nervously, and, with a 
kind of solemnity, which her offer was later 
to explain to me, she resumed: * Will you 
promise me that you will keep a secret?” 
And on my reply in the affirmative, she con- 
tinued: “ My brother has said nothing to you 
about some work that he has been doirg 
here—a paper that is to appear in two parts, 
the first and fifteenth of next month, in one 
of the great French reviews ?” 

I said, no. 

“T think it is because he means it to be a 
surprise for your friend,” she resumed, “It 
is a picture of the political history of the 
Ionian Isiands, from 1814 to 1864. You will 
see how he speaks of M. Zaffoni. You will 
see, too, how rapidly he can assimilate a sub- 
ject We have been here only five weeks, 
and with a few visits to the Archives of the 
city, and some notes furnished by M. Zaffoni 
himself, my brother has prepared this admi- 
rable paper. Oh, it will be a grand success 
for him on his return, and it will make his 
rivals see clearly that they have not done 
with him yet! Itisespeciaily tne ideas which 
are strong. There is an analysis of the par- 
liamentary régime in tne different nations of 
Europe, after the Napoleonic wars. It is 
admirable. I should ike ”—she stopped, 
coloring to the roots of her hair, which was 
blonde like her brother’s, but already faintly 
silvered here and there. “ Yes, I should like 
to have you read the proofs. You can send 
them back to me in an envelope in the morn- 
ing. But you must be sure to keep the 
secret,” she repeated, with a pleasant smile 
of complicity; “you know he would scold 
me. Ciément has a horror of seeming to 
solicit praise. How often I have reproached 
him for not showing himself just as he is! 
He would calumniate himself sooner, he so 
hates to boast. It is the least those can do 
who love him—to make h:m known in his 
real superiority, in his real self, though in 
your Case tnere is no need.” 

Oh! the refined, noble creature, trembling 
at the action, as if it were a fault which she 
was about to commit unknown to her brother, 
for that brother’s sake. These last words, 
‘‘ though in your case there is no need,” she 
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had spoken with a kind of imploring grace 
which proved too much to me. She feared, 
on the contrary, that I had judged Malglaive 
severely from the words I have narrated, 
which revealed brutal ways of feeling, incom- 
patible with a fine flower of delicacy. When 
she gave me the package of proof, her hand, 
as I touched it, was icy from the reflux of 
blood to her tender heart. 1 experienced, in 
seeing her so moved, an actual remorse that 
I had not concealed even more completely 
the unfavorable effect produced upon me by 
certain expressions of the suspected politician. 
I had certainly tried to conceal it, and I was 
so sure that I had succeeded! But will any 
one ever deceive a woman as to one’s own 
feelings towards the being she loves in a 
certain sad and impassioned way—be it son 
or husband, brother or father? These affec- 
tions, so honorable, so loyal, so lofty, develop 
in those who are possessed by them some- 
thing like a preternaturally acute perception 
of esteem ; and, through all my reserve and 
watchfulness over myself, Christine Malglaive 
divined the truth that I did not esteem her 
brother as much as she desired that I should. 

I carried the proof to M. Zaffoni’s house. 
Have I said that he would not suffer me to 
lodge elsewhere than with him ? 
look over the slips with the idea that I should 
find one of those amplifications in which our 
politicians excel; a few facts scattered here 
and there, a positivist phraseology assuming 
to be scientific theory, impudent affirmations 
in respect to insoluble problems—such are the 
habitual ingredients in these sorts of mix- 
tures. However, I knew that Malglaive had 
been in communication with the memoirs 
of my host: “At least his facts will be 
accurately given,” I concluded. But when I 
began reading from the first pages of this 
paper, entitled “A Lesson in Parliamentary 
Wisdom: The English in the Ionian Islands,” 
I was astonished at the vigorous simplicity 
of the work. There was in the narration 
that concentrated strength, and in the reflec- 
tions thrown in at different points that vigor- 
ous clearness, which reveal a mind saturated 
with its subject. The picture of Europe on 
the morrow of Napoleon’s downfall was 
drawn after the manner of Thucydides, in 
that style where every epithet tells. One 
portrait especially, that of the Corfiote Capo 
d’Istria at the Vienna Congress, made me cry 
out, “ But he could not have written this!” 
I stopped reading. A horrible suspicion 
seized upon me: could Malglaive have stolen 
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outright that page from M. Zaffoni’s memoirs, 
without even naming him? I remember the 
moment. The idea startled me so that I 
repulsed it at once as too abominable. To 
the man whose trade is literature, plagiarism 
always appears very culpable. It is a crime 
against professional honor, like a soldier’s 
desertion or a business man’s forgery. In 
the particular case such a plagiarism was 
even worse. During the few weeks of his 
stay in Corfu, Malglaive had been able to 
measure the immense disproportion between 
career and merit that fate had inflicted upon 
M. Zaffoni. He was not unaware that this 
man of uncommon ability had never had, in 
the eighty years of his long life, his ove hour, 
his hour for battle and victory. He knew 
that this work upon Corfu was the extremely 
modest and touching last appeal of this great 
soul against the injustice of fame. Was it 
to be believed possible that he could have 
been willing to defraud the old man of a 
portion of his posthumous success, however. 
small might be the portion, and however 
evanescent the success itself? If Malglaive 
were indeed capable of this, what was to be 
believed of him in that already suspicious 
past, where his sole guarantee of innocence 
was his personal honor, that need of his 
own self-respect, that last irreducible instinct 
which prevents us from falling below a cer- 
tain point? There could be no doubt, if he 
had copied M. Zaffoni without naming him 
in the given circumstances, that that point 
was passed ! 

There was a too simple way of ascertain- 
ing the truth. I was so disturbed that I 
employed it at once, without asking myself 
whether it was or was not a violation of my 
agreement with Mlle. Malglaive, that promise 
of secrecy which, after all, was made only con- 
cerning Malglaive himself. But I have no 
doubt that even a more general promise 
would have failed to prevent me from doing 
the perfectly natural thing that I did, and in 
the way thatI didit. I picked up theslips just 
as they lay, open upon my table, and went to 
knock at the door of the library. I found 
M. Zaffoni standing at the tall desk which 
he habitually used when at work. He could 
never write seated. The neatly cut pages of 
manuscript, with the fine, clear writing, and 
the numerous erasures, testified to the assid- 
uous labor of the recent hours, a cloudy sky 
having kept him indoors that day. 

“You see me occupied,” he said, “with 
these interminable memoirs, I ought to 
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have them completed shortly, for, at my age, 
every day, every hour almost, is a respite. 
I have just now heard of the sudden death 
of one of my contemporaries, Dr. Andonis 
Zacharopoulos. I can truly apply to myself 
the words of the philosopher: Szxgu/as dies, 
singulas vitas puta. But are you bringing 
me something of your own to read? That 
will be a much better use of my time.” 

“ No,” I said, “this is not mine. And it 
is exactly about your memoirs that I want to 
speak to you. These are the proofs of an 
important paper upon the Parliament of the 
Ionian Islands which Malglaive is. going to 
publish.” 

« Ah, the secretive fellow !” interrupted my 
host; ‘why did he not tell me about it ?” 

“1 am much afraid that the cause of his 
silence is not very creditable to him,” I re- 
plied. ‘You have allowed him to have your 
manuscript, and I think I discover from the 
style, the ideas, from a certain something 
which does not resemble him, that he has 
borrowed from you sentences, perhaps even 
pages, without acknowledgment. Now, this 
portrait of Capo d’Istria. Listen,” 

As I read aloud the passage whose author- 
ship had seemed most manifest to me, I could 
see the old man’s serene face grow troubled 
and sorrowful. His eyes, usually so luminous 
with courage and calmness, were veiled with 
a moisture that gathered at last in two large 
tears, the only ones I had ever seen roll 
down his wrinkled cheeks. This unexpected 
sign of his extreme emotion made me stop, 
fearing that I was causing him too great 
suffering. Very soon I understood that mag- 
nanimous pity had wrurig from him a mark 
of weakness which he would never have 
shown if it had been but a matter concerning 
himself only. 

« Give me that proof,” he said, and, taking 
the slips in order, he began to run over them 
with that rapid glance of an author re-reading 
his own composition in his thoughts quite as 
much as on the paper. From time to time I 
heard him say: “It is exact. It is exact.” 
Finally he laid the slips down on the desk, 
pushing them away with a gesture of ill-con- 
cealed disgust; then, firmly, he said: “Ithas 
all been taken. You hear me—all! There 
are not a hundred lines of his own in the 
whole fifty pages. The unfortunate man !” 

“The unfortunate man? Say, rather, the 
scoundrel!” I cried. “ This infamous act con- 
demns him ; if he is capable of baseness like 
this, can you doubt now that he did the 
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thing of which he was accused? This time, 
at least, he shall not complete his vile deed! 
I will disgrace him publicly, unless he with- 
draws the article. You will give meso much 
of your memoirs as you have now ready, and 
within the fortnight it shall be in print on the 
first page of the most important newspaper 
in Paris! Oh, the scoundrel, the scoundrel !” 

“You forget Mlle. Malglaive,” interrupted 
M. Zaffoni, seriously; “and, first, that you 
had promised her secrecy. You had not the 
right to show me these proofs ; I had no right 
to read them.” In the presence of my excite- 
ment he had recovered his admirable serenity, 
and, with that irresistible gentleness which 
emanated from him when he wished to con- 
vince, ‘‘ Be persuaded,” he continued, “ that 
if ever she were to suspect this unworthy act 
of her brother’s, she would at once draw the 
inference that you have drawn—that I my- 
self cannot avoid. She would believe Mal- 
glaive guilty in the affair of the cheque, if 
she knew him guilty in this matter. My dear 
child,” he said, and the gravity of his tone 
deepened to soleninity, ‘my memoirs are my 
own, are they not? I order you, understand 
me, I order you to be silent. What was it 
that I desired?” he resumed. “That our 
efforts—the efforts of us, Corfiote patriots— 
should receive public testimony? They will 
receive it. That certain truths as to parlia- 
mentary government should be spoken? They 
will be spoken. As for me, I only need to 
put it in my will that these memoirs shall be 
published after I have been dead sixty years, 
and justice will then be done tome. But, 
for a matter of personal vanity, shall I break 
this noble creature’s heart, a heart already 
crushed because men doubt her brother’s 
honor? No, I should lose my self-respect if 
I were to do such a thing.” 

« And you are going to let this fellow make 
a new reputation for himself with these arti- 
cles?” I rejoined, with unabated violence. 
“You will endure seeing under his name, in 
the newspapers of Paris, extracts from your 
own work ?” 

“It must be,” replied the old man; “and 
I, who know you, defy you to say that I am 
wrong, after you see the poor girl again. I 
defy you to act otherwise than I am doing. 
And, besides, remember, we must leave to life 
the care of avenging us: life will do it only 
too surely.” 

IV, 

Pathetic memories ! How they have flowed 

in upon me while |] have been listening, 
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across the years, to that voice now forever 
silent! And how I approve myself to-day 
that I listened to that compassionate advice 
which kept me silent as to what I knew, that 
I might spare the deceived sister, that sub- 
lime Antigone of an unworthy brother! And 
I returned the proof to her without denounc- 
ing Melglaive’s shameful plagiarism; and I 
heard her praise the talent of this pirated 
essay; and I replied, on my part, with eulo- 
giums; and I clasped the hand of my old 
schoolmate when we parted, as if nothing at 
all were wrong. The magnanimous victim 
of this abominable literary theft had set me 
the example. Yes; how could I help being 
grateful to my old friend for this effort which 
he compelled me to make in subduing my 
first imp" Ise of indignation? Otherwise how 
could I have had that double vision which I 
keep in my thoughts of Christine Malglaive 
and of himself, relieved against the afternoon 
sky of the day of departure, like two classic 
figures? I see her again, leaning against 
the railing of the steamer, just off for Brindisi, 
saluting our skiff with her hand; pale, smil- 
ing, and following us with a look in which 
we could both, M. Zaffoni and myself, read 
her thanks for the sympathy we had shown 
her brother during their stay. Tender and 
pure and faithful, never dreaming what we 
had done for her! And I can hear my com- 
panion say to me: 

“Do you think the pleasure of claiming 
one’s right to a hundred pages, were they 
even (which they are not) as fine as Plutarch’s 
or Macaulay’s, is worth bringing sadness to 
those eyes and to that heart?” 

And himselt—the indulgent sage, whose 
fine amenity hid a constancy so resolute— 
him I again see, on that same day, walking 
in the twilight in the funeral procession of 
the Dr. Andonis whose death he had told 
me of. He had said to me: “ Place yourself 
at the library window to see the procession 
pass. Our funeral ceremonies are curious.” 
And I was there at the window as the funeral 
train went along the esplanade. There was 
a certain pallor in the sky which deprived of 
color the sea, the hiils, the trees, and the 
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Maltese stone of which is built the palace of 
the Lord High Commissioner, with the galley 
of Corcyra on its fagade. The chanting of 
the priests was beautiful and sad. The ma- 
terials of these priests’ robes, with their 
shades of old blue, of peachblow pink, of 
faded orange, of a dull red, shared in the 
general colorlessness of the evening, in which 
the flames of the wax candles burnt faintly, 
and seemed rather lighted up than themselves 
giving light. The dead man lay in his coffin, 
borne on the shoulders of his relatives, 
adorned with flowers, his face uncovered, a 
face pallid and yellow, as of a mummy prom- 
ised to earth. A burial at this late hour 
always gives me a pang, as a more rapid 
entry into the Great Night. But tnis melan- 
choly was suddenly transformed into admira- 
tion at sight of M. Zaffoni in the crowd, 
walking bareheaded in the first row. The 
august serenity of the old man, himself so 
near being borne, with the same ceremonial, 
to the same funereal shelter, explained itself 
to me completely. He had for many years 
acted always—as I had seen him act a few 
hours before—as a man compassionate to- 
wards other men. It must be that the irflu- 
ence of peace emanating from that calm face 
is still sovereign over my soul, for I forget, 
in its presence, all my wrath against the mis- 
erable plagiarist upon whom life has not yet 
avenged his generous victim. The episode 
of the cheque is forgotten; the two articles 
upon the Ionian Parliament, put together in 
a pamphlet, have had great success, and only 
this morning I read in a new-paper that there 
is talk of a Malglaive combination for the 
next Cabinet! To console myself, I think of 
the sister whom I have not had the courage 
to see again, to be the more sure that I 
should have no share in undeceiving her; 
and I repeat to myself those two beautiful 
lines—of the same poet who wrote the “ An- 
tigone ”’—which my Corfiote host was so 
fond of quoting: 


These things are hard, Procne, I confess. Yet 
it must be 

That these decrees of God we mortals should 
endure with patience. 


&® 
STARS 


Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 


Blossom the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 


—Longfellow. 
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“THE DELLS” OF THE BIG SIOUX RIVER 


In the Country of Sitting Bull 


By Rosa T. Shelton 


the coyotes, the bad lands, and the wild 

storms of the Western prairies there 
should mature a character like that of Sitting 
Bull. If it be true that the rugged hills and 
the severe climate of New England are in 
great part responsible for the strong purpose, 
endurance, and ruggedness of her sons, may 
it not be equally true that the subtle, sudden 
fury of the Western elements and the monot- 
onous barrenness of large sections of Sioux 
lands have had some influence on the treach- 
erous nature of this man who wielded such 
power over his people that together they 
sometimes held the whole American Nation 
in fear and horror? 

When, some years ago, it was the writer’s 
good fortune to visit the old man in his own 
country, he wore unmistakably the expression 
of the disappointment which the years had 
brought him since the time when, full of 
savage strength and ambition, he started east 
to count the lodges of the white man, that 
he might the_more intelligently wipe them 


1: is not altogether strange that among 





from the face of the earth. Needless to say 
he went a very short journey from the reser- 
vation, but, like a frightened dog, hurried 
back to cover, content to spend his time in 
nurturing the savage instinct of his people, 
which he accomplished the more perfectly 
because of the numerous practical illustra- 
tions which he gave them of military tactics 
and massacre. 

As some women of distorted instinct send 
costly flowers to murderers in their cells, so 
did white people seek out Sitting Bull in his 
lair, after his most horrible uprisings, heap- 
ing gifts and flatteries upon him and asking 
some token of remembrance in return. 

Possibly the writer’s own sense of the fit- 
ness of things was somewhat awry when she 
asked lief of the old man to purchase his 
favorite pipe as he sat smoking one day, 
calm as sleeping Vesuvius, with never a 
symptom of the fury which he might dis- 
close. However this may be, the pipe changed 
hands for a suitable consideration after much 
argument pro and con, and its present owner 
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has the satisfaction of knowing that, while 
the bowl has never again blazed with its bed 
of burning bark, it was then hot with the 
old man’s breath as well as the fire which he 
himself had lighted—hence a genuine relic! 
Not as a further favor, but because of a 
further consideration, the distinguished Amer- 
ican condescendingly wrote his autograph 
upon the stem of the pipe, covering by the 
act his whole knowledge of the arts of spell- 
ing and writing. 

During his latter years he offered himself 
in marriage to many a white girl on the 
prairie who pleased his fancy, that, as he 
said, he might have the more women about 
him to wash his clothes and bring him com- 
fort; but no one re- 
sponded, even for the 
sake of dear celebrity. 
Sitting Bull's coun- 
try is like his nature— 
barren and wild, with 
now and then a real 
touch of beauty in its 
sunlight and its moon- 
light, and an occa- 
sional fragrant breath 
of pure ozone which 
has been in contact 
with the prairie flow- 
ers; but its blizzards, 
its cyclones, its sand- 
storms and hot winds, 
its prairie fires and 
extremes of heat and 
cold, are ever upper- 
most in the traveler's 
mind, and small won- 
der is it that the red 
men imprisoned on their waste lands, dream- 
ing of the delights of their fathers and of their 
stolen inheritance—their « dear Minnesota’— 

should try to satiate the cravings of this 
memory by the savage ghost-dance or any 
other form of heathen revelry! Hovering 
over them as they sit around the council-fires 
telling their myth stories are ever the spirits 
of their ancestors which moan in the winds 
and deplore the fate of their nation. ‘Those 
of the chiefs and warriors who are constantly 
being gathered to their fathers in these days 
of quiet and peace go, not from the glory of 
battle, but as prey to the national enemy, 
scrofula, or some other visible result of the 
anger of their numerous gods, and are slowly 
enlarging the many burial-places on the 
windy highlands, of their country, whence 
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their spirits may the more easily join the 
ranks of the departed. 

But the Sitting Bull stamp of Indian is not 
the only one among them all. Though one 
of their great men, he was meanest and low- 
est in character, of dwarfed and misshapen 
nature, ruling only by the power to inspire 
fear in his people, whose chief medicine-man 
he was for many years. Gall, the war-chief 
of the Sioux, who planned and carried out 
the action against General Custer, wrong as 
many may consider him in that act, was 
nevertheless a man of great intellect and broad 
character, one who would have been numbered 
among the generals of the world had he been 
white and educated. He it was who wel- 
comed to his camp a 
solitary white traveler, 
offered the hospitality 
of his tepee, and 
watched over him 
while he slept. And 
when, the visit over, 
the chief conducted 
his guest to the near- 
est agency on _ his 
journey homeward, he 
said in parting, with 
a depth of feelirg 
scarce looked for in 
a savage, “ You came 
alone to my village ; 
you sat in my tepee 
and slept by my side. 
I watched you closely 
to discover, if might 
be, a fear of the red 
man whom your peo- 
ple hate, but I found 
none. You trusted the Indian, and hence- 
forth he is your friend.” 

Sitting Bull had great influence as coun- 
selor among his people. He could talk and 
persuade with rare eloquence. Old Gall 
could plan and execute. But the rare oratory 
for which the Sioux are famous, the grace 
and dignity which are pure nature, are em- 
bodied to great degree in the old chief, Run- 
ning Antelope. The writer stood before him 
one day awaiting his welcome after the ac- 
customed hand-shake, when, standing erect, 
tall and rugged, he folded his blanket about 
him as if he were facing the United States 
Senate or some other august assembly, and 
said, * Those who travel have brains. You 
have come a long way to see us, and we are 
glad,” Then he delivered an extemporaneous 
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address which loses sadly by the free trans- 
lation, but was in substance as follows: 
‘There was once a pool of bright, beauti- 
ful water, like crystal in its clearness, in 
which nothing that defiles had ever been. 
This pool was the home of happy fish wko 
swam and played in the water, and never 
lacked food, or thought of harm. Finally a 
man came along and threw into the pool a 
handful of mud, which so blackened the water 
and frightened the fish that they could not 
see where to swim and could find no food. 
Before the water had cleared again, another 
man passed by, throwing in more mud; and 
yet again did it happen, even many times, 
until the fish could not recover from their 





DANCE DRESS 


Former property of wife of Running Antelope. 


fright, and many of them died from fear or 
injury, many others from starvation, and 
never again was the pool clear or the fish 
happy. : 

‘‘ The poolis the Indian country, and the fish 
are the Indians. Once all was beautiful and 
they knew no trouble, but the United States 
Government came along and threw into the 
pool a handful of mud, calling it a treaty, and 
you, white man, know how treaty after treaty 
has been thrown at the red men, broken and 
lost, and only their present hungry, fright- 
ened, sick condition is the result! Never 
will the pool be clear again, and the red men 
who cannot die long only for the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds where their brothers have gone.” 

Yet extremes do meet, and when next the 
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writer visited Running Antelope, instead of 
wrapping himself so digrifiedly in his native 
blanket and delivering an allegorical speech, 
he stood ludicrously clad in a silk hat and a 
very worn and civilized frock coat, the gift 
of some well-meaning missionary, and the 
old man's chief desire then was to get word 
back to the donor to lose no time in sending 
the trousers to match, since the white man’s 
dress pleased him well. 

Yet what great manis without his frailties ? 
Even George Washington was not oblivious 
to the elegance of his powdered wig. And 
in Running Antelope’s tepee was to be found 
full proof of the g/ory of his existence in 
shape of the pictorial record of his war ex 
peditions and achievements. Ethnology is 
rich in such picture-histories which the red 
men hand down from father to son with a 
veneration as for sacred writings, and each 
generation guards with greatcare the history 
of its race. Sometimes at night their camp- 
fires burn with unusual luridness, sending 
their wreaths of smoke into the inky sky 
from fagots piled lavishly for such a well- 
nigh treeless country, while the old chiefs 
recline on the sun-scorched earth: pointing 
with slender fingers to the pictured skins 
before them, and translating the symbols 
with all the pride of so many Cesars. Great 
comfort seems to come with such rehearsals, 
and the long hours of the night wear away 
with the solemn stories, and often end in 
impromptu war-dances in commemoration of 
the old days. 

Running Antelope had chosen a unique 
medium for the transmittance of his auto- 
biography in shape of the “ dance dress ” of 
his wife. This gown, modeled with few 
seams and no gathers, much after the pillow- 
case pattern, with an opening for the head, 
of plain unbleached muslin, trimmed with 
bits of red flannel and green calico, became 
a lasting monument to his deeds of valor. 
Used only on state occasions and protected 
carefully between times, it was destined to 
rival in endurance the deerskin now so rare. 
On both sides of the gown, painted in colors 
prepared by the artist, are many figures of 
men and horses. Across the shou ders of 
the front are the eight victims of the hero, in 
a row. The other figures, distributed in 
groups, represent the various incidents of the 
history. The whole is one long story ot 
horror, since wounds and streams of gore, 
flowing, apparently, in gallons from both 
men and horses, are most prominent. 
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The old chief felt 
the pride of real hero- 
ism as he described 
to the writer the dif- 
ficulties of each en- 
counter and his un- 
paralleled victories. 
But no persuasion 
would induce him to 
interpret the central 
scene. AS many 
times as this group 
was neared, just so 
often would he hast- 
ily pass it and refuse 
to speak. The vic- 
tim in this group is 
pale and white and 
bears no mark of 
tribe, and it is quite possible that this is the 
only monument to some unfortunate paleface 
who encountered the Indian at the wrong 
moment. 

Hand in hand with civilization, and, indeed, 
a step in advance of her strides, the Love-of- 
money and the dance dress changed owners ! 

It is hard to define in these days just what 
one means by wild Indian, or, indeed, to know 
whether there are still wild Indians in this 
country ; but during the summer outing which 
brought the writer in contact with the famous 
Indians mentioned above, it also fell to her 
lot to join a small party who traveled across 
the plains to a point far up the Missouri 
River, one hundred and fifty miles northwest 
of Bismarck, to visit a camp of Mandans 
recently from Canadian lands. They came 
into the States and settled themselves on the 
deserted camp-ground of a tribe removed to 
the south, where they found a number of 
rough log houses and a most beautiful view 
of the “ Big Muddy” as it rolled by them. 
These Indians were as nearly wild as one 
could find, never having received rations or 
having been identified with those more nearly 
civilized. Never had a white woman spent a 
night in their camp, and they chronicled the 
new event with in- 
terest. 

The object of this 
visit on the part of 
one of the par y was 
to meet the chiefs 
and men in council 
and propose educa- 
tional advantages for 
the children. The 
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question was one of 
graveimport to them, 
and they gathered in 
the twilight around 
the council fire in 
the customary circle, 
made up in part by 
the visitors. The 
pipe was_ passed 
round in solemn man- 
ner while in low tones 
the men agreed with 
one another as to 
what each one should 
say to the white man 
when his turn came 
tospeak. The council 
was a grave one, 
since other than 
school matters were discussed, the Great 
Father being urged through his representative 
to send his children a boat in which they and 
their horses might cross to the other side of 
the river at such time as rations should be 
issued them, and the twilight faded into night 
long before the deliberations were at an end. 

Finally, when midnight approached, the In- 
dians arose, saying that they had still much 
to talk of, but that white men were used to 
sleep at that hour and they would not tire 
them, but would leave them to rest in a log 
house at their disposal. In the night was 
heard a faint whistle away off in the distance, 
scarcely audible and yet distinct, followed by 
another in the opposite direction, both sound- 
ing unmistakably like signals. The writer 
forgot all about the glory of being the first 
white woman to spend a night in the camp, and 
heartily wished herself devoid of all distinc- 
tion and in a civilized part of the land. She 
could arouse no sympathy on the part of her 
fellow-travelers, who sleepily said, “ Why, 
yes, the Indians are around, evidently, but 
what of that!” Finally the soft swishing made 
by many moccasined feet in the long prairie 
grass about the cabin was heard on all sides. 
The morning brought to light the fact that, 
excited by their un- 
usual council, they 
had spent the hours of 
the night dancing ina 
distant lodge, and the 
homeward path led 
them directly by the 
cabin of the visitors, 
which stood on the 
outskirts of the camp. 











The Pilgrim’s Progress 


By Amory H. Bradford 


HE appearance of a new and perhaps the most 
elaborate and splendid edition of the “« Pil- 
grim’s Progress” that has ever been pub- 
lished is a suitable time for mentioning some 
facts concerning the great allegory which 
are not generally known even by the reading 
public. 

The “ Pilgrim's Progress ” is probably the 
most widely circulated book ever written ex- 
cept the Bible. Different persons find the 
secret of its popularity in different causes. 
The allegorical form, if it really possesses 
the quality of literature, is always popular. 
It has the advantage of a picture, and appeals 
to the eye as well as to the imagination. 
Simplicity of language is always a quality of 
books which are widely read, and this book 
is “a well of English undefiled.” But neither 

its picturesqueness nor its exquisite simplicity is sufficient to account for its place in 

literature and its influence on the hearts and lives of men. That secret is in the universality 
of the religious sentiment, and in the feeling that Bunyan has truly represented human 
life’s pilgrimage. Taine has said that the reason that the book is so great a favorite in 

England is that “the basis of Protestantism is the doctrine of salvation by grace, and no 

writer has equaled Bunyan in making this doctrine understood.” ‘That may account for 

the circulation in England, but it does not explain its circulation in Roman Catholic 
countries. 
The fact is that this work illustrates, as few others do, Emerson’s fine lines: 





Out of the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below, 
The canticles of love and woe. 

The Bunyan literature now constitutes a library by itself, while every year new editions 
appear in still more elaborate forms. ‘The book has been criticised and sneered at as 
few writings ever were, but it has steadily risen to the highest level in the world of 
letters. Bunyan’s place is beside Shakespeare, Milton, and Dante. His allegory is a 
worthy companion for the immortal work of Dante, with the difference that while the 
Englishman endeavors to delineate the growth of a soul on the earth, the Florentine seeks 
to follow its upward movement beyond death. 

The first part of the « Pilgrim’s Progress” was written by John Bunyan during his sec- 
ond imprisonment in the Bedford jail, and not, as some have supposed, during his earlier 
imprisonment of twelve years in the jail of the county. About one-third was written after 
his release. The first part was completed when he was forty-seven years of age, and the 
second part when he was fifty-five. 

Bunyan lived in the wild days of the Puritan Revolution. He was a Puritan of the 
Puritans, as his pages show. For a while he was a soldier in the Parliamentary Army. He 
belongs to the same spiritual race as Cromwell and Milton. That rough time was one 
of the most fertile periods of the history of English letters. It produced the greatest 
ruler and soldier that ever governed England; the greatest dramatist of all time, for Shake- 
speare lived in the beginning of the Puritan struggle; the greatest of English epic poets; 


and the greatest allegorist. Such eras develop the tragic side of life and bring into 
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clear relief the ever-chang- 
ing but always intense 
struggle of the human 
soul. The first edition of 
the allegory was published 
in 1678, but the first and 
second editions were in- 
complete. The third was 
the first complete edition, 
and that appeared in 1679. 

Unlike many other great 
literary productions, the 
“ Pilgrim's Progress ” was 
popular from the first, al- 
though its readers then 
were found chiefly among 
the poorer classes—per- 
haps because most of the 
Puritans were humble peo- 
ple. Three editions were 
issued within about one 
year, and more than one 
hundred thousand copies 

KE were sold during Bunyan’s 

a lifetime. When the dif- 

“THE GENTLEMAN’S NAME WAS MR. WORLDLY-WISEMAN ” ference between the num- 

ber who read then and 

that of those who read now is considered, this shows an absolutely amazing circulation. 

The first editions came from the press of Nathanael Ponder, of London, a publisher of 

Puritan books. Like Bunyan, Ponder suffered for his principles, and at least once was in 

prison. It is pleasing to be informed, however, that this venture of Ponder’s was a 

financial success, and that ever afterwards he was known as “ Bunyan Ponder.” The first 

edition was sold at one shilling and sixpence, and is described as havirg been “ printed in 

small octavo, on yellowish-gray paper, from apparently new type, and extended to two 
hundred and thirty-two pages in addition to the author’s apology and conclusion.” 

The contrast between the sumptuous illustrations of the volume whose advance sheets 
are before me, some of which accompany this article, and the first rude attempt at illustra- 
tion which appeared in the third edition, is not only interesting, but instructive as showing 
the progress which has been made in the art of illustration. The earlier edition has a 
portrait of the author by Robert White, which is described as follows: “In this portrait 
Bunyan is represented as 
sleeping over a den in 
which there isa lion, while 
above him Christian, with 
book in one hand, staff 
in the other, and burden 
on his back, is toiling up 
from the City of Destruc- 
tion, low-lying, to a city 
on the heights bathed in 
sunlight.” 

Copies of all the edi- 
tions which have ap- 
peared from the first to 
our own time are known 
to be in existence, ex- 
cept the seventh and the “THE NAME OF THE ELDEST WAS PASSION, AND OF THE OTHER PATIENCE” 
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seventeenth. “The Lenox Library in New 
York has a complete series of editions from 
the first to the thirty-fourth, with the excep- 
tion of the seventh, the eleventh, and the 
seventeenth.” 

With the fifth edition thirteen “copper 
cuts ” were prepared by way of illustration, and 
were sold either with or without the text. The 
subjects which first attracted the artists were 
the martyrdom of Faithful, Giant Despair, 
and “the Pilgrims soaring through the clouds 
after crossing the river.” The twelfth edi- 
tion had fifteen illus- 
trations; and from 
that time artists 
found in the great 
prose-poem a fertile 
and an inexhaust- 
ible field for sub- 
jects. 

One of the finest 
editions, artistically 
consi’ered, is that 
of 1788. It con- 
tained sixteen de- 
signs by Thomas 
Stothard, - As 
which were en- 
graved by “the 
antiquarian artist, 
Joseph Strutt.” His 
design of “ The 
Three Shining Ones 
by the Cross”’ is es- 
pecially mentioned 
by Dr. John Brown, 
the incomparable 
biographer of Bun- 
yan, as being char- 
acterized by ‘“ ex- 
quisite softness and 
grace.” Dr. Brown 
also says that this 
edition is one of the 
finest that was ever 
issued. 

The modern re- 
vival of interest in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
dates from the edition which was edited by 
Robert Southey and appeared in 1830. Of 
this Macaulay wrote: “ An eminently beauti- 
ful and splendid edition of a book which well 
deserves all that the painter and the en- 
graver can do.” Since Southey’s time the 
work has been issued in many forms and in 
almost every known language. 

The greatest of modern artists have found 








in the characters and scenes of the Pilgrim- 
age subjects for their pencil. One edition 
was illustrated by J. M. Turner, R.A., and 
by George Cruikshank, another by H. C. 
Selous, another by Sir John Gilbert, and still 
another by W. Holman Hunt. An ¢éd/tion 
de luxe, with one hundred illustrations by 
Frederick Barnard and Sir J. D. Linton, is 
one of the richest which has appeared. Of 
this but five hundred copies were printed, 
and of these it is stated that two hundred 
were sold in the United States. 

The “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” has been 
published in twenty 
different cities in 
England alone. 
Within three years 
after its appearance 
in England it was 
republished in Bos- 
ton—that was in 
1681. The first for- 
eign version ap- 
peared in Holland 
in 1682; then a 
French version ap- 
peared in 1685. One 
of the curiosities of 
the circulation of 
this book is that it 
was issued in Paris 
in 1772, indorsed by 
one of the doctors 
of the Sorbonne, 
with Giant Pope left 
out, “and prayers 
bound up at the end 
to be said before 
the Holy Mass and 
after the Holy Mass, 
together with An- 
thems to the Vir- 
gin.” The Puritan 


“ THEY OVERTOOK ONE THAT WAS GOING BEFORE soul of Bunyan must 
THEM, WHOSE NAME WAS BY-ENDS ” 


have been dazed, 
even in heaven,when 
he heard of the strange use to which his 
writings were put. 

The book has been translated into between 
seventy and eighty languages and dialects. 
It is found, for example, in Icelandic and 
Esthonian, in Portuguese and Modern Greek, 
in Hebrew and Syriac, in Hindustani and 
Canarese, in Chinese and Burmese, in Ash- 
anti and Kaffir, in Raratongan and Maori, 
in Mexican, and among the Cree and Dakota 
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Indians. It is a standard publication of 
nearly if not all the Protestant missionary 
societies of the world. It is taught not only 
in the missionary but in the native schools 
of Canton. A monk -at Beyrout said, “I 
read this book during the long winter even- 
ings, and feel quite delighted to think that 
you Protestant friends have at least one goad 
book to offer us.” 

Perhaps the highest tribute which can be 
paid to any literary work is found in the 
frequency with which it is imitate]. When 
brought to this test, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress 
is found to be perhaps the most remarkable 
of publications, for it has been imitated in 
almost every land and in nearly every conceiv- 
able manner. It has not only been translated 
and imitated; it has also been dramatized, 
but it has never yet been popular as a play. 

The best life of Bunyan for years to come, 
if not for all time, is that of Dr. John Brown, 
of Bedford, to which I am indebted for many 
of the facts in this article. His work is a 
thesaurus of all that is known or has been writ- 
ten about Bunyan. Dr. Brown himself has 
said : “ An ideally perfect ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress 
would have been the Pilgrim Story by 
Bunyan, with illustrations by Albrecht Diirer 
or Hans Holbein.” Sucha “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress ’’ we have not, but it is doubtful if even 
those masters of the pencil could have pro- 
duced a more beautiful and fitting edition of 
the great allegory than it is my privilege to 
introduce to the readers of The Outlook. 

At the Bunyan celebration in Bedford in 
1874, Dean Stanley, with that rare catholicity 
which made him a member of the Church 
Universal, delivered the address at the unveil- 
ing of the statue of the “immortal tinker ” 
—the statue itself was unveiled by Lady 
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Stanley—and I may close my article with his 
words so appropriate and so full of deep 
spiritual feeling, for they both condense the 
Bunyan story and reveal the secret of its 
wide and enduring popularity : 

‘ All of us need to be cheered by the help 
of Greatheart and Standfast, and Valiant 
for the Truth, and good old Honest. Some 

us have been in Doubting Castle, and 
some in the Slough of Despond; some have 
experienced the temptations of Vanity Fair; 
all of us have to climb the Hill Difficulty ; all 
of us need to be instructed by the Interpreter 
in the House Beautiful; all of us bear the 
same burden; all of us need the same armor 
in our fight with Apollyon; all of us have to 
pass through the wicket gate; all of us have 
to pass through the dark river; and for all of 
us (if God so will) there wait the Shining Ones 
at the gates of the Celestial City, ‘which, when 
we see, we wish ourselves amongst them.” 

In artistic excellence and in fitness of form 
to. the character of the book itself, none of 
the many editions of “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
has been equal to that from which the illus- 
tration of this article is derived. The pic- 
tures and decorations for this work (which is 
published by the Century Company, of New 
York) have been made by three brothers, 
Louis, Frederick, and George Rhead. The 
first named isan American; the others, Eng- 
lish residents. No one can look at the illus- 
tration of this edition as a whole without 
recognizing the care and study with which the 
feeling and aim of the author have been 
rendered. As a discerning critic has said, 
“The atmosphere of the pictures is that of 
Bunyan’s England and Bunyan’s imagination, 
and they may well serve to give a new lease of 
life to a classic.” 
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Israel Zangwill 


r ' \HE accompanying portrait of Mr. Zangwill, taken quite recently by Hollinger 
& Co., of New York, is an excellent likeness, as well as a fine example of 
photographic art. It has been said that the American reading public has 
failed to equal the English in appreciation of Mr. Zangwill’s work. Weare by 

no means sure that the statement is correct—certainly the Ghetto stories and “The 

Master ”’ received a wide reading here; but the author’s present visit to America, his 

lectures, and such public addresses as his acute and clever speech at the Tolstoi dinner, 

will tend to make known to a still wider audience such delightful tales as “ A Tragedy 
of Creeds ” (which our readers will remember as having been reprinted in The Outlook 
some time ago), “The King of Schnorrers,” with its richly inimitable humor, 

“A Rose of the Ghetto,” with its pathos and photographic presentation of modern 

Jewish conditions, and half a hundred stories and essays almost equally worth reading. 

As a writer, Mr. Zangwill is strikingly original; witty often to the point of being 

fantastical; abounding in clever little touches; passing quickly from the tragic to the 

grotesque; but under epigram and critical gibe there is always evidence of conviction 
and feeling. He is London-born, of poor Jewish parents; as a boy pushed his way 
to an education and a teachership by his quick scholarship ; scribbled prose and verse 
from childhood, and actually published a novel when he was sixteen; gradually drifted 
into journalism and thence into authorship. We imagine he is the only young English 
writer who has an American town named after him; a village in Oklahoma Territory 


| was called Zangwill by the founders, who happened to be ardent admirers of the novelist. 
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Nore TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
wted space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Can you suggest a list of topics for Sunday 
evening sermons to young people? I have a 
country church. All the ministers who have been 
here have expressed surprise at the large attend- 
ance of young people, and my opportunity in 
speaking tothem. Yet I feel that I have largely 
failed to impress them permanently. Part of the 
crowd are careless and ready to laugh at any 
moment; the rest are hard-working young farm- 
ers who are rather unresponsive. All are de- 
pendent on something attractive and practical. 
We have no musical facilities. Hence I have 
wished sometimes to add to the service a reading 
or a recitation—something bright, dramatic, and 
of good moral tone. Longfellow’s “ King Robert 
of Sicily” is excellent, but too long. Now, can 
you suggest any selection or selections of such 
readings, and a list of topics? If so, you will 
help me very greatly to solve the problem of how 
to apply religion to the lives of these young 
people. R. 


Here, as elsewhere, the general need is 
uplifting views of life in its commonness of 
daily cares and toils, moral earnestness of 
aspiration, and culture of conscience toward 
noble ideals enforced by the sanctions of 
religion. Things at hand are good starting- 
points, and a natural leading is in the line of 
daily interests. Such subjects as subsoil 
plowing, weeds, good fences, are specimens 
of suggestive topics for young farmers. Then 
the training of conscience is needed in many 
a question of right and wrong in daily con- 
duct, but specially insistence on making 
daily work truly moral by putting conscience 
into every stroke. Don’t overlook the good 
texts in the Book of Proverbs. Draw largely 
on biography for ideals and their illustration. 
In the libraries of the great city near you is 
abundant material for this. Books like those 
of Samuel Smiles and William Mathews 
abound in illustrations of character-building, 
Jesus, of course, being the supreme ideal. 
The service of the State by good citizenship, 
the distinction between true patriotism and 
its counterfeits, is another line for timely 
teaching. For books of selections for read- 
ing, Bryant's “ Library of Poetry and Song” 
and Dana's “Book of Household Poetry” 
are useful. In many a biography, such as 


that of Paton, the missionary to the Hebrides, 
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are passages well worth selection. Many mis- 
sionary narratives from far-off lands are 
helpful for that widening the horizon which 
is desirable whether in farm life or city life. 
These suggestions are quite enough for a 
teacher with some imagination and tact. 


1. Is it possible for any one to receive for- 
giveness for wrong thoughts or deeds beyond 
the extent to which they are changed for better 
ones? 2. (a) Can any one receive more forgive- 
ness than he is prepared to receive? (4) Is he 
obliged to receive as much forgiveness as he is able 
or prepared to take? 3. If some strong present 
influence temporarily moves a person to see the 
wrong of his life, ana he feels a trust that he is 
forgiven, does that forgiveness reach any further 
than his future thought and action really go in 
the right direction? 4. Is every wrong thought 
or deed forgiven just as soon as, from intelligent 
choice, a better one really takes its place, and no 
sooner? 5. Is it really a sensible prayer to ask 
God to forgive us? Is itnot much more sensible 
to ask God to help us so we canreceiveit? 6. Is 
not forgiveness as free to all as the sunshine ? 
but, like the plant, can we take more than our 
present make-up will allow? W. E. M. 


For a full ireatment of this subject see a 
chapter in “ The Divine Satisfaction ” (Whit- 
taker, New York, 40 cents). We reply sum- 
marily: 1. No, unless the wrong is done in 
ignorance while intending the right. 2. (a) 
No. (6) Fitness for it, and actual, though 
perhaps unconscious, reception of it, are in- 
separable. 3. It covers the past also by con- 
verting the moral forces of the soul from a 
course of deterioration to a course of repara- 
tion. 4. Yes, with the qualification men- 
tioned under 1. 5. Thelatter phrase is what 
the former, truly understood, should be taken 
to mean. 6. Yes; but, unlike the plant, we 
are bound to “hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness,” and thus enlarge the capacity of 
“our present make-up.” 


Can you recommend any good books on (1) 
the Lord’s Supper, and conditions and qualifi- 
cations of church membership; (2) the doctrine 
of assurance of salvation; (3) revivals, their phi- 
losophy and abuses? VERITAS. 

1, On the Lord's Supper see “ The Memo- 
rial Hour” (Lothrop, Boston, $1.25); «The 
Lord’s Supper,” by J. P. Lilley (Scribners, 
New York, $2); Bulfinch’s “ Communion 
Thoughts” (American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Boston, 80 cents). For the other matter 
there is nothing more complete than the New 
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Testament. 2 See the writings of the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, and other teachers of the Kes- 
wick School. For an old-style book, see Dr. 
R. Wardlaw’s essay on “The Assurance of 
Faith” (Blackie, Glasgow; can be ordered of 
an importing bookseller; 5 shillings). 3. 
See Dr. E. N. Kirk’s “Lectures on Revi- 
vals” (Congregational Publishing Society, 
Boston, $1.50). 


Kindly inform me what authority you have for 
using tne word “Catholic” when referring to 
the Romish Church, as I have often noticed 
your doing in different articles. Itis also very 
noticeable in Mrs. Ward’s “ Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale.” Is it correct to speak of a member of the 
Church of Rome as a Catholic? 

C. G. R. 

Strictly speaking, that portion of “the 
holy catholic church” which acknowledges 
the supremacy of the Roman pontiff is dis- 
tinguished from others as the ‘« Roman Cath- 
olic” Church. As it calls itself the Catholic 
Church, common usage refers to it by that 
name, but does not thereby acknowledge its 
exclusive right to the name, any more than 
designating another group of churches as 
“ Baptist,” though strictly to be designated as 
“ Antipedobaptist,’ implies that they are the 
only churches which practice baptism. So far 
as any Christian of any ecclesiastical name is 
free from sectarianism is he truly a Catholic. 


On pages 243 and 244 of The Outlook for 
September 24, 1898, in reviewing the book “ Or- 
ganic Evolution Considered,” by Professor Fair- 
hurst, you sav: “ To obviate any conflict between 
Genesis and geology, he is obliged to fall back 
on the now discredited assumption that by the 
‘days ’ of Genesis were meant indefinite periods.” 
If by the “ days” of Genesis “indefinite periods ” 
were zo¢ meant, then what were meant—days of 
twenty-four hours each? If so, how could that 
be reconciled with geology ? 

F.N. T. 

This question assumes that the first chap- 
ter of Genesis is intended as a scientifically 
accurate history of the creation of the world. 
We understand it, on the contrary, to be a 
poem, though the product of an age in which 
poetry, philosopby, and history were not dis- 
criminated, as they are not in Hindu litera- 
ture. This poem had for its basis certain 
very early conceptions respecting creation, 
which are found also in other religious litera- 
ture. Its religious value depends, not upon 
its scientific accuracy, but upon the religious 
spirit which pervades it. 


A friend of mine has a large picture (a photo- 
gravure) the title of which is “ Christ or Diana ?” 
Peneath the title is this line: “ Let her cast the 
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incense—but one drop and she is free.’’ Will 
you please tell me from what this line is taken, 
also the thought which lies back of the picture ? 
L, Wek 

Perhaps some reader can point to the 
source of the line quoted. The picture illus- 
trates a common situation in the first three 
centuries, when the Christian was compelled 
to choose between idolatrous worship and 
martyrdom. 


Can you inform me as to whether there is any 
genuine Correspondence College which grants 
degrees in Divinity and Philosophy for work 
done under its supervision ? H. 

We have heard of such, but we do not 
consider “ degrees” obtained by corres. ond- 
ence sufficiently valuable to encourage our 
friends to seek them. We can, however, 
commend the Chautauqua College. conducted 
on the correspondence plan. It receives no 
candidates for degrees, but grants certificates 
of graduation to students completing courses 
equivalent to those usually taken for the 
A.B., Pb.B., and B.S. degrees. For circulars 
address John H. Daniels, Station C, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Can you refer me to the most exhaustive treat- 
ment of the claims of Christian Science on the 
negative side ? H. 8. T. 

Hudson's “ Law of Psychic Phenomena” 
(McClurg. Chicago, $1.50), and Bates’s “Chris- 
tian Science and Its Problems” (Methodist 
Book Concern, New York, 50 cents), taken 
together cover the ground. 


Please inform me if there are any books espe- 
cially treating of the Church in the North in its 
relation to slavery. A. B. 

See Matlack’s “ Anti-Slavery Struggle and 
Triumph in the Methodist Church ” (Meth- 
odist Book Concern, New York, $1); also 
« William Lloyd Garrison and His Times,” 
by Oliver Johnson (Russell, Boston, $2). 


The peace mission of Mr. J. R. Gilmore 
and Colonel Jaquess to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment in 1864 was the subject of an inquiry 
received some time ago. A most interesting 
volume just published, « Personal Reminis- 
cences of Abraham Lincoln,” by Mr. Gilmore, 
gives a full account of it. It appeared con- 
densed in the New York “Times” supple- 
ment of October 8. 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can 
find a copy of an old singing-book called “ The 
Juvenile Choir.””’ The book contained such songs 
as “Oh, come, come away, from labor now te- 
posing,” ‘‘ Come to the sunset tree,” etc. 

M. E. D. 
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Medicated Training for Children 
By Jeannette Robinson Murphy 

I am very much interested in everything 
connected with the mental and moral and 
physical training of children. I have two 
youngsters of my own with whom I have 
been experimenting. I started out with very 
orthodox, old-fashioned notions, and I am 
not altogether satisfied with the result. No 
doubt the summary of the whole duty of 
a parent, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” is brief and brilliant, and involves a 
world of personal experience, but somehow 
it doesn’t seem to work well under modern 
conditions, I have lately been studying up 
this matter from a scientific standpoint. I 
don’t pretend quite to understand it. This 
matter of “ cerebral nerve-cells ” and “nuclei” 
and “neurons” and “gray matter” and 
‘“‘ protoplasm,” and all the rest of it, is a trifle 
mystifying ; but, as near as I can make it 
out, these scientific people would have us 
believe that, in most cases, it is not so much 
more floggings as better nourishment that 
children need. In fact, less cake and candy, 
and more meat, more eggs, more milk, more 
whole-wheat bread. In brief, less scolding 
and more “albuminoids,” which is, being 
interpreted—* beans.” It is needless to say 
that my principal authority for this comes 
from the vicinity of Boston. 

There is still another theory which is held 
by a most respectable class of medical men. 
They, too, insist that bad children are not 
really bad, but that in some way the animal 
machine has got out of order and needs 
cleaning, like an old clock. I can’t quite 
make it out, but it some way sounds familiar. 
When I was a child, I remember very well 
that if I was particularly cross and cantan- 
kerous, and everybody else thought I needed 
a whipping, my dear old grandmother would 
always say, “ That childis sick! She’d never 
behave that way if she wasn’t sick !” 

I am coming back very much to my grand- 
mother’s way of thinking. At the same time 
I have no reason to doubt that the scientists 
and dietetic reformers are also right. But 
this only solves one puzzle by giving us a 
whole volume of bigger ones. What, for ex- 
ample, would these learned men advise as the 
best food to bring up a child on who is notori- 


ously given to lying? What particular brand 
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of “cracked wheat ” would they recommend 
for a boy with badly “cracked morals ”? 
Can an ordinary street arab be dieted into 
decency by unlimited “ pretzels,” or a vicious 
young hoodlum from the slums be clarified 
and deodorized by any reforming “ food ra- 
tion ” that these scientists can devise? Then, 
too, as to the matter of medication, what is 
the best known tonic for impudence? Are 
Doctor Puffem's “pleasant peaceable pel- 
lets” a specific for a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion? Are bad tempers, disobedience, and 
general “diablerie” in boys, and the infinite 
petty meannesses which some girls manage to 
develop, after all, only infectious diseases, 
like mumps, or measles, or whooping-cough, 
and to be combated from the drug-stores 
and conquered by potions and powders and 
pills ? 

There’s an immense amount to be said 
about this infection business. I have talked 
with a great many mammas of notoriously 
bad children, and I never yet found one who 
was not sure that her boy had “caught it” 
from some little villain in a near-by street, 
whom she “ couldn’t keep him away from.” 

Of course my own experience in the appli- 
cation of these theories has been limited, 
and is very diffidently given. My little 
daughter, I regret to say, is not always the 
best-tempered person in the world. Who 
she “caught it” from I can’t exactly say. 
I have, however, heard women remark to 
their husbands, in cases of this kind, “ Well, 
now, that child has a temper, and she comes 
by it honestly. /y family were always so 
amiable!” But, as I was about to say, 
when I remind my darling to stop her play 
and attend to any little neglected matter of 
duty, she is quite likely to frown and pout, 
and often behaves very badly about it. 

Some time since, on the occasion of a 
slight illness, I consulted the doctor about 
her. He said she was “ anemic,” and “ her 
system needed toning up.” Now, as I have 
known something of the virtues of cod-liver 
oil, I at once came to the conclusion that 
this was the very thing my child needed. So 
I told her that the very next time she was 
cross I would give her a dose of cod-liver oil. 
I am free to say the medicine has worked 
wonders. I have given her only three full 
doses, I think, since I began the treatment, 
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but her temper is marvelously improved. 
Even the sight of the spoon is a most effect- 
ive disposition tonic. If, for any reason, this 
does not work, a view of the oil-bottle is all 
that is needed, and long before I can get the 
dose poured out, the anger—not the oil—is 
gulped down, the skies are clear, the tears 
cease, and sunshine and serenity reign. 

My boy is younger, but is a sturdy little 
fellow who is inclined to be pugnacious, and, 
while hardly more than a baby, is not at all 
behind his companions in his readiness to 
“catch” bad habits. His dosing so far has 
been confined to simple domestic remedies. 
He has needed very little of either since he 
learned that his disposition to fight was to 
be cleared with quinine, and his untidiness 
with castor oil. He claims that he “ hasn’t 
whipped a boy or been whipped ” for a week, 
which I am inclined to think is a fair state- 
ment of the case. He came in yesterday, 
however, in a great hurry to get his shoes, 
as I had permitted him to go on the street 
without them. On questioning him, he ex- 
plained that « Bill”—a boy about his own 
small age—was going to “whip him,” and 
that he “couldn’t fight without his shoes.” 
“ Because,” he explained, “ Bill” would step 
on his toes and kick him, and he couldn’t 
kick back. The castor-oil bottle was, how- 
ever, in plain sight, and, though I made no 
comments or threats, it was not very long 
before he announced that he wasn’t “mad 
with Bill any more,” and forgot all about his 
shoes, and was soon playing on the best of 
terms with his enemy of a few moments 
before. 





Servants and Children 

A correspondent sends us a thoughtful 
letter, evidently the outgrowth of careful ob- 
servation of mothers who come within her 
social circle. She asks, “ Are we not taught 
in the Gospel that the greatest accomplish- 
ment to which we can attain is to love every- 
body ?—which,” she says, “means, as_ I 
understand it, that if we cannot love with 
approval we should love with benevolence ; 
and that if we do not find it easy or natural, 
then this disposition should be cultivated.” 
She then asks the question, “If a mother 
teaches her child, directly or indirectly, not 
to love, but only to like, or tolerate, some one 
in her employ, be it teacher or nurse, is she 
not morally culpable? If this employee is 
not morally delinquent, her defects being 
simply those of manners, she through lack of 
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training having acquired careless habits, and 
if she cannot be influenced to change her 
habits, should she be discharged, even though 
she be religious, amiable, and have many 
agreeable ways?” Should a mother, this 
correspondent means, keep in her employ a 
person she is not willing her child should 
love, and in so doing is she not contradicting 
the law of love, which is the law of Christ? 
Serious problems are involved in the above 
questions. One might easily have a good 
servant, who, so far as the demands of the 
family upon the services of the servant are 
concerned, might be perfection ; yet this ser- 
vant’s manners might in many ways be far 
from what the mother would desire her child 
to approve or admire. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that every child should be taught to 
treat every servant with respect; whether the 
servant deserves it or not, the position of the 
child in the household should demand that 
the child should be courteous to all under 
the roof, whatever their position ; but does it 
follow that a child must be trained to love 
every servant?—a tremendous tax on the 
affections of some children, when one realizes 
the procession of servants that pass through 
some households in a year! As a matter 
of course, all servants brought into personal 
relations with the children should have such 
manners and character as would make them 
winning, and the fit companions of the chil- 
dren of the household. One of the positive 
facts in life is that love cannot be forced, and 
it is fortunate thatitisso. Love is a natural 
expression of the heart, and no mother could, 
by any operation of her influence, compel a 
child to love a servant, or anybody else. It 
might be her bounden duty to preventa child 
loving a servant, fora thousand reasons. On 
the compelling of respect from a child to 
every servant employed in the house, there 
could be no question—that is, compelling out- 
ward respect; while it might be a very serious 
mistake to permit a child to love a servant, 
and a grave error not to make the child dis- 
criminate, by expressing regret that the ser- 
vant has those defects which prevent the 
family loving her. 


A Home Reading Circle 
A correspondent asks for suggestions in 
conducting a Foreign Tourists’ Club in the 
home circle. Some of our readers may have 
conducted such a scheme of reading in a 
home circle, and be able to make suggestions 
that would be helpful. 
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The New Neighbor 


By Tudor Jenks 


Some new folks took the Jones's place, 
Where Pete Jones lived before. 

There were no boys, only one little girl; 
So, though it's right next door, 

We didn’t make friends for quite a while, 
Which Ma thought wasn't right. 

She told me I must go and call 
If I wanted to be polite. 


Of course I had to go, you see, 


And I marched through their front gate. 


Her mother opened their big front door, 
And I was asked to wait. 

When Sue came down, she was rosy red, 
While I felt sort of queer. 

We both said “ How d’ye do?” at once, 
But Sue would not come near. 


What next to say I couldn’t think ; 
She giggled, and I frowned. 
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Then her mother brought some cookies out, 
All crispy hot and browned.: 

I took two, and Sue took three. 
I tell you, they were nice ! 

And as those cookies snapped in two 
It somehow “ broke the ice.” 


I asked her if she liked baseball; 
She said that she played “ House.” 
I told her,.if sbe‘d like to come, 
She might see my pet mouse. 
She said she had a new plaid dress ; 
I showed her my new knife ; 
She said she’d seen in the circus once 
An elephant, large as life. 


Then I remarked that I had to go, 
And she mumbled out, “ Good-by.” 

I said I'd come some other day, 
But she made no reply. 

Then I walked slowly down to the gate, 
So glai my call was done; 

And when I was out in the road again, 
I went home on arun. 


And now it makes me laugh to think 
How silly we were that day, 
For Sue is mighty nice, you know— 
In a girly sort of way. 
But when it is a doy that comes, 
All that I have to say 
Is, “Hey, there, new boy!—what’s your 
name ?”’ 
And then we begin to play. 


An Unwelcomed Supper Guest 
By Heloise Durant Rose 


In the early part of this century, when stag 
supper-parties often took the place of dinners 
in London society. a well-known nobleman, 
whose hospitality was famous, kept a tame 
lion as a household pet, though rather to the 
discomfiture of his friends, who could not 
accustom themselves to the huge beast’s 
presence, 

On a certain occasion, when a special sup- 
per was being given, just before the arrival 
of the guests, the lion, who had his accus- 
tomed quarters in the library, strolled into 
the dining room, and, unperceived by the 
servants, curled himself under the massive 
table, draped with spotless linen. At the ap- 
pointed hour the host and his friends seated 
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themselves at the festive board. As the 
wine circulated freely and the dainty dishes 
began to disappear, the company became hi- 
larious, and the mirth evolved from wine-cups 
awoke the sleeping king of the forest. He 
endeavored to stand up, but in rising found 
the table in his way. With a growl he ex- 
erted his strength, and in a moment the well- 
spread board rose in the air and topped over 
with a great crash. Amid the breaking of 
china and glass arose an indignant roar from 
the lion, which was echoed by the frenzied 
cries of the revelers. The silver candelabra 
had tumbled over with the other things, and, 
the lights having gone out, chaos reigned for 
some minutes, while a lion and a dozen fine 
gentlemen were indiscriminately mixed with 
table linen and broken dishes and eatables, 
in a mad struggle to escape with their lives. 

Fortunately, the lion harmed no one, but it 
took some time for the guests to recover 
from the shock they had received. 


Aqua, the Fairy 
By May H. Prentice 

The little fairy Aqua lay all curled up on 
a yellow poplar-leaf, fast asleep. The leaf 
was the very last on the tree, for while the 
other leaves had turned yellow and then 
brown and softly wavered down to earth, 
this one had bravely clung to the tree until 
that frosty, sunshiny November morning 
when little Aqua lay asleep upon it. Per- 
haps she had chosen the yellow leaf for her 
night’s resting-place because it somehow 
reminded her of Mr. Sol, a dear old friend of 
hers. 

Poor little Aqua! She was so tired. All 
the summer long she had worked. She had 
given refreshing drink to thirsty violets, 
dandelions, and daisies without number; she 
had washed the dusty face of more than one 
baby leaf; again and again she had spent 
all night in decorating the web of the ugly, 
big, black-and-yellow spider who lived among 
the blackberry-bushes, and who never even 
said “Thank you,” though she gave him 
jewels fit for a king. 

So no wonder she was tired when she fell 
asleep on the yellow poplar-leaf. And no 
wonder, chilly as she was, that she huddled 
herself into a little round ball. 

But by and by her friend Mr. Sol, who 
spends his whole time in journeying over the 
world to bring warmth and comfort to those 


who need, came and stood above her and 
smiled down upon her. 
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Don’t you know some one whose smile 
warms you clear through, until the warmth 
goes out to the very tips of your fingers and 
your toes? And isn’t the person who smiles 
so one who is always giving kindnesses and 
never expecting anything in return? And 
when that person smiles at you don't you 
feel as if you were very light indeed, and as 
if you could almost walk on air? 

Well, when dear old Mr. Sol beamed down 
on little Aqua, she felt just so. She first 
stirred a little in her sleep, then she opened 
her eyes and smiled back at him, her face 
shining like a diamond. Then, trembling 
with delight, she slowly shook out a pair of 
gauzy wings, thinner and more delicate than 
those of a dragon-fly. In fact, so beautifully 
delicate were they as to be often invisible. 

“ Now, fly and play,” said Mr. Sol, which 
was surely the right way to put it, for it 
would have been very strange to tell a crea- 
ture with such wings as those to “run and 
play.” 

I wish you could have seen little Aqua 
poised on the poplar-leaf and slowly rising 
into the air. Not alone, oh, no indeed! for 
Mr. Sol had wakened great numbers of her 
sister fairies to join in the frolic. Here and 
there through the air they sported, after the 
fashion of yellow butterflies, rising gradually 
higher and higher, crowding closer and closer, 
until little Annie, who was looking out of her 
window, wondered at the cloud in the sky. 

Such a lovely time as they had! But in 
the midst of their fun Aqua felt a cold breath 
which made her partly fo.d her wings through 
sheer fright, so that she almost fell to the 
earth. 

North Wind, a gruff, good-hearted fellow, 
and something of a magician, though you 
would never guess it from his manner, had 
come to bring Aqua a message. 

Did she koow the bed of pansies down 
by Annie’s back door? A dreadful fellow 
called Zero had threatened to destroy them. 
Wouldn’t Aqua and her sisters come to hide 
them from him? 

‘“* Of course we will,” said Aqua, “ but you 
must help too, North Wind.” 

So North Wind breathed upon the little 
fairies until they folded their wings and stood 
clothed in white mantles, warm and soft and 
beautifully embroidered. 

Then he took them, as gently as such a 
rough fellow could do, in his arms and car- 
ried. them down to Annie’s garden. Putting 
them down, he tucked their mantles over both 
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them and the pansies, and left them safe 
hidden from old Zero. 

Little Aqua lies close to the root of a big 
yellow pansy, and whispers to him of the 
time when Mr. Sol will come to bid them both 
getup. And when Yellow-face is restless and 
impatient, as he sometimes is, she warns him 
that Mr. Zero is still lurking around the cor- 
ner. 

She gets tired herself sometimes, but she 
comforts herself with the thought of Mr. 
Sol’s smile when he shall by and by bend 
over her and whisper, “ So, little friend, you 
have been doing my work while I was away ? 
I thank you, dear. Now fly and play.” 


Buttercup’s Breakfast 
By Mrs. C. A. Page 


Buttercup, the pretty Jersey cow, and 
Daisy, the good old red cow, were out in the 
field eating breakfast. It was early in the 
morning, and all the little spears of grass 
were shining with dewdrops. The little birds 
were singing, and the sun shone brightly. 

“Oh,” said Buttercup, “how good this 
grass tastes! I’m sorry for the horses shut 
up in the barn, with only dry hay to eat.” 
“ Yes,” answered Daisy; “when they do go 
out of the barn, they have to draw a wagon 
or carriage. I think we are very fortunate.” 
Just then “ Bow-wow-wow!” sounded near by. 
Both Daisy and Buttercup looked up, but 
could see nothing, so went on eating. “ Bow- 
wow-wow !” came again, and there under a 
bush stood a little black dog, wagging his 
tail very hard and looking very friendly. 
“« Bow-wow,” he said; “ what a fine morning 
this is, and how happy you both look!” 
“ Yes, indeed, we are happy,” replied Butter- 
cup; “do come and have breakfast with us.” 
“Thank you,” said the little dog, and wagged 
his tail harder than ever. “ I’m very hungry 
and should like some breakfast, but excuse 
me; I don’t see anything toeat.” “ Nothing 
to eat!” echoed Daisy; “this grass and this 
clover are delicious.” “Yes,” said the dog, 
“they are very pretty to look at, but I can’t 
eat grass and I don’t like clover.” ‘Don’t 
eat grass and clover!” exclaimed both cows. 
“Whatever do you eat!” “ Why, bread is 
very nice, and bones—oh—bones make my 
mouth water!” “Yes,” said Buttercup, “one 
of the children gave me a piece of bread 
once, and I ate it to oblige her. It wasn’t 
nearly as nice as clover, but it wasn’t bad ; 
but bones—how can you like them? But if 
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you really do, I can show you one; I saw it 
this morning.” So they all walked through 
the field till they came to a little clump of 
sweet-fern bushes, and under that was a bone 
which some careless person had dropped. 
“ Oh, this is the kind of breakfast for me!” 
said the little dog, and how his tail did wag! 
Daisy and Buttercup were glad to see their 
new little friend so pleased, and watched him 
till he had quite finished. “ Now,” said But- 
tercup, “‘ come down to the brook and we will 
all have a drink—but perhaps you don’t like 
water!” “Oh, yes,” said doggie, “ there is 
nothing I like better than water, except, per- 
haps, bones.” So they all-went to the little 
brook which danced over the stones and ran 
singing down to the river. There they all 
three drank. the cool water. “Thank you 
very much,” said the little dog. “I never 
had a better breakfast, and I am very much 
obliged to you.” Then they found a shady 
place under a tree and all three went fast 
asleep. 


Perilous Journey of Some Eggs 

Gold was found in Alaska. As soon as 
this was known, men began to go to the place 
where the gold was found. Food, in a coun- 
try as cold as Alaska, has to be carried long 
distances. Some kinds of food are so scarce 
as to become very high in price. A man 
heard that eggs were difficult to get in the 
gold regions. He bought quantities of eggs, 
and had them frozen, Then he started for 
the gold region, with the frozen eggs in bags, 
four dogs andaman to help him. He buried 
some of his eggs in the snow, and traveled 
on with his dogs, each carrying twenty-eight 
pounds of frozen eggs. Once when he 
stopped at a cabin, one of the bags of eggs 
was stolen. The man caught the thief, and 
the judge sentenced the thief to pay for the 
eggs at the rate of $1.85 a dozen. At an- 
other time the unsold eggs were put on a 
raft with the man helper and the dogs. The 
owner stayed on shore to guide the raft by a 
line. The raft was caught and the line 
wrenched from the egg-owner’s hands. It 
went spinning and whirling down the river, 
the owner running on the shore. Suddenly 
a rock appeared in the river; the raft struck 
it, and went under the water. The man on it 
jumped to the rock; the bags of eggs floated. 
The owner plunged into the water, got the 
eggs ashore, and then went after the man on 
the rock. Finally a camp was reached, and 
the eggs sold at three dollars per dozen. 
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The People’s Palace Dancing Classes 


The Outlook has asked Mr. Scudder, whose 
work in Jersey City, in the People’s Taber- 
nacle, has been notable of its kind, to explain 
to its readers exactly what he proposes by 
his dancing classes, and he does so in the 
following letter. The reader will notice his 
wise discrimination between the needs of 
a family church and those of an institutional 
or people’s church carrying on its work in an 
uachurchly atmosphere and for people not 
accustomed to go to church. 


70 the Editors of The Outlook : 

In response to your request for an authorita- 
tive account of the dancing class in connection 
with our People’s Palace, [ would say that re- 
cently the secular press has given us a vast 
amount of free advertising, for which we cor- 
dially thank them. Regular instruction in danc- 
ing, and occasional receptions where dancing is 
allowed, are and have been features of our 
People’s Palace work in lower Jersey City for 
several years. This movement is nothing new. 
It is not conducted by either of our churches. 
Our church on Jersey City Heights is a family 
church and needs nothing of this kind; but 
the Tabernacle is located far down-town in the 
tenement-house district, and is surrounded by 
saloons, gambling-hells, and brothels. It is pre- 
eminently an institutional church, and is adjust- 
ing itself to its environment with conscientious 
common sense. In conjunction with the Taber- 
nacle, and yet in no sense a part of it, we have 
erected our People’s Palace, which is a secular 
institution, operated, however, under religious 
auspices. It does not stand on consecrated 
ground. It has a separate treasury and board 
of managers. The object of our People’s Palace 
is to lift the people living about into a higher 
life by methods that are eminently practical. It 
operates a day nursery; this summerit gave over 
14,000 free baths in its swimming-tank ; it gives 
industrial training, and it provides a real refuge 
from temptation by supplying innocent amuse- 
ments. It has gymnasiums, bowling-alleys, 
billiard-tables, a shuftle-board, a theatrical stage, 
and other diversional facilities. Among other 
things we give lessons in dancing, showing young 
people how, when, and with whom to dance. 
Dancing is allowed on public occasions, and the 
best people in the church are present to see that 
everything is done decently and in order. We 
are extremely particular and painstaking in guard- 
ing this pastime. There have never been any 
improprieties or scandals. Everything is kept 
sweet and clean. 

Our position is this: As God has placed us in 
this district to save the people from the hurricanes 
of temptation about them ; as the people will go 
10 saloons to play billiards, to the variety theater 
to enjoy dramatic entertainments, and to public 
balls in order to dance, the only way we can 
wean them from these resorts is to compete 








directly with these questionable institutions and 
give innocent amusements to the people, under 
conditions that are healthful and uplifting. If 
the people of God do not supply these amuse- 
ments, the children of the devil will. Young 
people will dance, and there is no stopping them. 
The poor cannot dance in their own homes. 
They have no pianos, and the flats are many of 
them only eight feet in width. They flock to 
cheap dances in halls, where there are all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. Here many 
of them dance to perdition. Now, if they must 
dance, we think they should dance the other 
way. We are wresting amusements from Satan 
and using them in the service of God. And if 
we fail to do this, the Almighty will hold us re- 
sponsible. We dare not do otherwise. Salva- 
tion is practical business. A half-hour sermon 
on Sunday is not sufficient to counteract the 
terrible temptations of six days and nights. I 
am simply appalled at the culpable neglect of 
the Protestant Church and its indefensible, puerile 
position upon this subject of amusement. 

LT honor the Episcopal Church, which is suffi- 
ciently broad-minded and far-sighted to erect its 
magnificent parish houses and attack this problem 
of vice and crime in dead earnest. Dr. Rains- 
ford is not afraid to place a billiard-table at the 
disposal of his young men next door to his 
church, or teach the little girls in his parish the 
graceful art of dancing. ‘The Catholics are pre- 
eminently wise and vigorous in holding their 
young people and shielding them from tempta- 
tion. Since the erection of our People’s Palace, 
six magnificent ecclesiastical club-houses have 
been built in Jersey City by the Catholics, and 
they are keeping so many young men from the 
saloons that the grog-sheps are having a hard 
time in this city, and are cemplaining bitterly of 
decrease in profits. Now, should not Protestants 
be as wise as Catholics? What the Protestant 
churches should do is to sit in sackcloth and 
ashes and beseech the Almighty to forgive them 
for their narrow policy and failure to use good 
generalship in their warfare with sin. As a 
matter of fact, we Protestants are woefully behind 
the times. We are like Spain and China, living 
in the past rather than the burning present. But 
we are learning every year, and this idea of sanc- 
tification of amusement has come to stay. Prac- 
tical business men and lovers of humanity will 
often contribute to such common-sense methods 
when you cannot get a dollar out of them for the 
church. They believe in a saving environment. 
Of course all amusement is a means to an end. 
If properly conducted, it contributes to spirituality 
and attracts people to the regular church services. 
We talk from experience, and know whereof we 
speak. Joun L. ScuDDER. 


People’s Palace, Jersey City. 


The Christian Commonwealth in Georgia 
A most interesting experiment in Christian 
communism was inaugurated near Columbus, 
Ga., in January, 1897. The colony is called 
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*“ The Christian Commonwealth,” and at 
present consists of about seventy members, 
who are endeavoring to make Christ’s teach- 
ings the basis of their daily lives. The 
practices of the outside world are exactly 
reversed in this Christian community. The 
bond which holds the association together is 
not self-interest, but brotherly love; instead 
of competing with one another, they co-oper- 
ate; the strongest and ablest regard their 
gifts, not as a means of self-aggrandizement, 
but as an opportunity for service. Every new 
member is expected to give to the associa- 
tion ai] that he has, but poor men are received 
without admission fee of any kind. All that 
is necessary is assent to the following state- 
ment of faith: “I accept as the law of my 
life Christ’s law that I shall love my neighbor 
as myself. I will use, hold, or dispose of 
all my property, my labor, and my income 
according to the dictates of love for the 
happiness of all who need. I will not with- 
hold for any selfish ends aught that I have 
from the fullest service that love inspires.” 
The system is one of complete communism. 
Private property is limited to personal effects ; 
all land and capital are owned by the 
community collectively. There is absolute 
equality within the association. Every mem- 
ber is asked to do his share in the necessary 
work, and receives in return all that is need- 
ful for his daily life. The colonists have 
several hundred acres of land, which are 
being rapidly brought under cultivation. 
There is an orchard, a nursery garden, a 
sawmill, a blacksmith shop, and a dairy. 
Commonwealth has its own post-office, and a 
printing-press from which is issued the month- 
ly organ of the association, the “ Social Gos- 
pel,” edited by George Howard Gibson and 
the Rev. Ralph Albertson. Among the con- 
tributors to the paper and the active sup- 
porters of the colony may be mentioned 
George D. Herron, D.D., Professor of “ Ap- 
plied Christianity ” at Grinnell, Iowa, James 
P. Kelley, of Greenwich, Conn., and Ernest 
Howard Crosby, of New York. 


A New Pastor in St. Louis 


The First Congregational Church in St. 
Louis is the mother church of the denomi- 
nation in that city. It has had a history 
worthy of being cherished. For years it was 
recognized as the one church which stood 
for liberty in the midst of a people in sym- 
pathy with slavery. Its first pastor, the Rev. 
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Truman M. Post, D.D., was a man of singular 
eloquence, courage, and spiritual power. He 
was a prince among men, and his manhood 
was as evident as his intellectual ability 
and piety. He has left an influence which 
will long be felt by thousands who never 
heard his name. All the other churches of 
the denomination in that city are the children 
of this church. Among them is the Pilgrim 
Church, so long and lovingly associated with 
the memory of the Rev. C. L. Goodell D.D, 
who was succeeded by the Rev. Henry A. 
Stimson, D.D., and he in turn by the present 
pastor, the: Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D. 
The First Church has a fine edifice in the 
heart of the residential district, and is fully 
equipped for service. A new pastor was in- 
stalled in this church on Tuesday, October 
18, in the person of the Rev. Cornelius H. 
Patton, late of Duluth, and formerly of West- 
field, New Jersey. Mr. Patton is a graduate 
of Amherst College and Yale Seminary. He 
has proved himself to be a real spiritual 
leader, and is admirably qualified for the 
large responsibilities which he has now as- 
sumed. 


Methodist Evangelization in New York City 

The church extension work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of the Metropolitan 
District is in the hands of the New York 
City Church Extension and Missionary Soci- 
ety. Some idea of what it is doing may be 
derived from the fact that in that part of 
New York above the Harlem Rover, in a ter- 
ritory which now numbers two hundred thou- 
sand people, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
maintains about one-fourth of the work which 
is being done by Protestants. It outnum- 
bers the Episcopal churches, and “has twice 
as many as either the Baptists or Presbyte- 
rians or Reformed churches, and three times 
as many as the Lutherans or Congregation- 
alists.” In that district there are about 
twenty Methodist churches, and seven of 
then are under the care of the Extension 
Society, while others have received help from 
it. In that field over fifty workers are em- 
ployed who give their entire time to their 
duties. About one-half are “ pastors, assist- 
ants, and paid missionaries, and the remainder 
are deaconesses, kindergartners, and special 
workers.” These facts indicate that the 
Methodist Church is not losing its hold on 
the masses of the common people, since the 
district to which we have referred is chiefly 
inhabited by people of this class. 
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The American Missionary Association 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association was held 
in the South Congregational Church of Con- 
cord, N. H., October 25-27. The field of 
this Association is chiefly among the colored 
people of the South, but also among the 
Chinese and the Indians. It is doing a valu- 
able work also among the mountain whites 
in the Southwest. The Association for years 
has had wise leadership, having enjoyed the 
service of such men as the Rev. George 
Whipple, D.D., and the Rev. M. E. Strieby, 
D.D., and still later its present Secretaries, 
Messrs. Baird, Woodbury, and Ryder. The 
visiting delegates received a gracious and 
hearty welcome from the pastor of the church, 
the Rev. H. P. Dewey, D.D. The occasion 
was one for congratulation, because the Asso- 
ciation had closed the year without debt—it 
had met its expenses and paid its debts. 
That result has been achieved only by great 
sacrifice and the most rigid economy. 

The sermon by the Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, D.D., of the Old South Church, Boston, 
on the “Jerusalem which is Above,” was a 
noble plea for the supremacy of divine ideals 
in our American life. Reports were made as 
follows: On Chinese Missions, by the Rev. 
W. B. Thorp; on Indian Missions, by the 
Rev. J. G. Merrill, D.D.; on Southern Edu- 
cational Work, by Professor George B. Ste- 
vens, D.D.; on Mountain Missions, by the 
Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D.; on Southern Work, 
by the Rev. C. H. Richards, D.D. 

In addition to the reports, addresses were 
delivered by representative workers in the 
field and among the churches. Some of 
these speakers were: the Rev. Dr. Pond, of 
California; Professor W. H. H. Hart, of 
Washington, D. C.; the Rev. G. W. Moore, 
of Nashville; the Rev. Drs. Lamson, of Hart- 
ford, Boynton, of Detroit, Reed, of New 
Hampshire, Moxom, of Springfield, Dunning, 
of Boston; and Presidents Tucker, of Dart- 
mouth, and Clark, of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. A report making changes in terms 
ot service of the members of the Executive 
Committee was adopted. It provides that 
the term of service be five years instead of 
three, and that three members be elected 
each year, and be ineligible for re-election 
for one year. The Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., 
of Chicago, was elected President of the 
Society, in the place of ex-President Gates, 
of Amherst. 

Few societies in the land are doing a more 
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important work than this Association, and it 
was never more wisely or ably managed than 
atpresent. Its administrative officers are all 
singularly able and devoted men, as is shown 
by their conduct of its affairs. It was a joy 
to a host of friends to have Dr. Strieby pres- 
ent at the meetings and take part in the 
proceedings. For nearly forty years he has 
been a leader in this great cause. An idea 
of what this Association has accomplished 
is the simple mention of the fact that under 
its auspices there have been founded such 
institutions as those at Hampton, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Talladega, New Orleans, Tougaloo, 
and many others, which are among the most 
helpful of all agencies in creating new and 
better conditions in the South. 


The New Universalist Church in New York 
The Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York is indelibly associated with the 
name and fame of the Rev. Edward H. 
Chapin, D.D., probably the most eminent 
preacher the Universalist denomination ever 
produced in this country. The building in 
which he so long ministered was on Fifth 
Avenue. As business has invaded that 
locality, the society thought it wise to sell its 
old property and move farther up town. The 
new edifice, which is one of the most com- 
plete in New York, was dedicated on Octo- 
ber 25, the sermon being preached by the 
Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D.D., who was Dr. 
Chapin’s immediate successor and who has 
carried on the work of the church with ability 
and devotion worthy of his distinguished 
predecessor. This historic church is now 
admirably equipped for a noble work. 


Dr. Beach Goes to Denver 

The Rev. David N. Beach, D.D., whose 
ministry in Cambridge, Mass., is so well 
known, after a brief pastorate in Minneapolis, 
has accepted a call to the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Denver, Colorado, succeed- 
ing the Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D. The 
reason of Dr. Beach’s short pastorate in 
Minneapolis was the health of one member 
of his family, which made residence in Colo- 
rado imperative. Dr. Beach is a tireless 
worker, and his wide experience in the East 
and Northwest will be of great advantage in 
his new field. The church in Denver, after 
many disappointments, under the rare ministry 
of Dr. Ecob has once more assumed its 
position of leadership, a position which it 
will not lose under its new pastor, 
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[Most of the books mentioned under this head were 
received by The Outlook during the week ending Octo- 
ber 21. Prices will be found under the head of Books 
Received in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented 
by fuller reviews of the more important works.] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The latest issue in the biographical edition 
of the works of Thackeray contains the im- 
mortal Henry Esmond and the delightful 
lectures on The English Humorists and The 
Four Georges. Between the covers of this 
volume is to be found much that was most 
distinctive and enduring in the work of the 
great novelist. Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction 
is unusually valuable. It contains a number 
of very entertaining sketches from Thack- 
eray’s pen. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Madame Ragozin, whose histories of Chal- 
dea, Syria, Babylonia, Persia, and Vedic 
India are well known, has prepared for the 
“Tales of the Heroic Ages”—a new and 
promising series—Szeg fried, the Hero of the 
North, and Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo- 
Saxons, two of the great representative stories 
from the mythology of northern Europe, and 
two of the typical heroes of the races. 
Madame Ragozin’s treatment involves close 
adherence to the original sources, but very 
free handling of the material. She brings 
out the story element by a very free use of 
conversation. The volume is very attract- 
ively made. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

Though Mr, Gilbert Parker disclaims the 
right to call his novel, Zhe Battle of the 
Strong, a historical romance, yet the incident 
of an attempted repossession of the Island 
of Jersey by the French in 1781, and subse- 
quently the Revolution in France, afford a 
historical framework for a story that derives 
its force from the strong, true spirit of trans- 
} lanted Huguenot life and finds its charm in 
the quaint and not overworn local coloring. 
There are some dramatic situations, an ex- 
travagance or two, and a few not impossible 
coincidences, but they all fall in with the 
reader’s satisfaction in seeing what he would 
fain see in real life—the reclamation of the 
wayward, the certainty of retributive justice, 
and the ultimate triumph of virtue. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The Black Curtain is a story of outdoor 
life in California. An artist who has lost 
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the power of painting through sudden color- 
blindness, and a singer who has lost her 
voice, go each to live in the wild woods, and 
attempt to secure, simultaneously, the same 
Government claim. Amusing situations re- 
sult, and the diaiogue is often lively and 
entertaining. The mysteries involved in the 
plot, and especially that which gives the 
name to the book, would be melodramatic if 
they were not infantile. The author is Flora 
H. Loughead. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 

More Cargoes contains a dozen or more 
diverting stories of sailor fun and sea life by 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, whose “ Many Cargoes ” 
and “The Skipper’s Wooing” had already 
shown an entirely new and irresistibly ludi- 
crous vein of humor. This volume is, we 
presume, that which is called in England 
“Sea Urchins”—a much better title, we 
think. (The F. A. Stokes Company, New 
York.) 

Miriam is a tender story of a baby lost at 
sea and found by a lighthouse keeper, who, 
after cherishing and coming to love it, finds 
that it is his own child, never before seen by 
him, and brought into his hands by a strange 
chance. The author, Mr. Gustav Kobbé, 
has never written anything better than this. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 

Mr. S. Baring-Gould has surprising versa- 
tility. Entirely new ground for him, in fic- 
tion, is taken in his Dositia, a romance of 
classic times, suggested to the author by a 
beautiful portrait of Domitia Longina, which 
he came across while he was accumulating 
material tor his “ Tragedy of the Czsars.” 
We cannot say that Mr. Baring-Gould is as 
much at home in this class of story as he is 
in his studies of little-known phases of pro- 
vincial life in England, The dialogue here 
is stiff, and the whole romance is keyed 
somewhat too high. (The F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Mr. S. R. Crockett’s The Red Axe amply 
fulfills the bloodthirsty sound of the title. 
Those who like stories reeking with gore 
will find this to their taste. The reader, 
in closing it, feels that he has been led 
through the shambles. There is a certain 


sadness in reflecting that tne author of the 
simple, truthful, and graciously humorous 
and pathetic sketches which appeared in Mr, 
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Crockett’s first volume, “ The Stickit Minis- 
ter,’ should have been led, by desire of rapid 
production and by a fatal facility in story- 
weaving, to send forth such sensational and 
ephemeral fiction as this. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

The late Harold Frederic, not long before 
his death, had gathered into a volume, under 
the title Zhe Deserter, several stories relat- 
ing, some to the Civil War, and some to 
fighting in another age and in a very differ- 
ent fashion. These are capital stories for 
boys, and can be read with appreciation by 
their elders also. (Lothrov Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


POETRY AND ESSAYS 


A very pretty book to the eye and a very 
charming book to the imag:nation is Mr. 
Bradford Torrey’s A World of Green Hills, 
a freshly written series of impressions of 
nature and human nature in the Blue Ridge 
country of North Carolina and Virginia. 
These eight chapters disclose no new lines 
of observation and no fresh touch of talent, 
but they make still more clear the trained 
insight of this skillful naturalist, who is also 
a devoted lover of nature and a vivacious 
and entertaining writer. Mr. Torrey has 
made his own place am ng those American 
writers who minister to the love of nature, 
and therefore to the culture of the soul. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

It has often been said that both Words- 
worth and Byron have gained greatly by in- 
\elligent and sympathetic editing, and Burns 
must be included in this statement. Profes- 
sor John G. Dow’s Selections from the Poems 
of Robert Burns brings within a smal] com- 
pass most of the best work of the greatest of 
Scotch singers. Professor Dow died before 
his book had received his final revision; but 
Dr, W. A. Neilson, a student of Burns and a 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh, 
completed the revision. The book is fur- 
nished with an introduction which covers, 
among other matters, the biographical detail 
of the poet's life, an account of Scottish 
literature before his time, and an estimate of 
the poet’s work in general. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 

Professor B. W. Wells, of the University 
of the South, has already brought out in his 
“ Modern French Literature ” the special line 
of development which is giving coherence 
and illumination to his studies and his critical 
work, In his latest volume, A Century of 
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French Fiction, which, he tells us, is a study 
of novels, not of novelists, he aims to trace 
the development of fiction in the hands of 
the French writers by a study of French 
fiction from the time of Bonaparte to that 
of Guy de Maupassant. As his endeavor 
is to bring out those characteristics or 
qualities in the different novelists which 
make them significant in the history of 
the development of fiction, he divides his 
space somewhat arbitrarily, assigning to 
Balzac, for instance, more than a quarter of 
his volume, and analyzing and discussing 
eight other novelists with considerable full- 
ness and with a great deal of critical acumen. 
The book is a genuine contribution to litera- 
ture in this deparcment; first, because it is a 
very intelligent piece of work, and, next, 
because it is well balanced. Professor Wells 
is able, for example, to speak with equal sym- 
pathy, and at the same time with a judicial 
spirit, of writers so far apart as Stendhal, 
Balzac, George Sand, and Zola. The sum- 
ming up of Zola may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of the poise of his mind; it is an uausu- 
ally intelligent piece of literary characteriza- 
tion. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

A serviceable manual for the traveler who 
visits the galleries where their works are 
treasured is Mr. George B. Rose’s Renais- 
sance Masters: The Art of Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Correggio, 
ana Botticelli. It accepts the results of the 
latest criticism, and aims to give in a brief 
compass an insight into the essential charac- 
teristics of each artist. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Architecture Among the Poets, by H. 
Heathcote Statham, with thirteen illustrations 
by the author, is of much literary interest. 
but a practical interest is closely connecied 
with it. The reader will be disposed to agree 
with the writer in his conclusion that the 
higher and more critical spirit in which 
modern poets, as contrasted with their pred- 
ecessors, have treated architecture shows 
the subject to deserve more serious attention 
than is popularly accorded to it. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

A meritorious work of original research 
upon a topic of special modern interest, 4 
Study of Mary Wollstonecraft and the 
Rights of Woman, has been expanded by 
Mrs. Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough from her 
inaugural dissertation presented at the Uni- 
versity of Bern, in 1894, as required for the 
degree ot Doctor of Philosophy then awarded 
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her. The author’s previous and subsequent 
researches have made an important contribu- 
tion to the history of the modern advance- 
ment of woman. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 

A series of papers upon familiar topics of 
folk-lore, by Mr. Robert Means Lawrence, has 
been collected under the title of the leading 
topic, Zhe Magic of the Horseshoe, to which 
a specially full treatment is given. The dili- 
gent research by which the writer has brought 
together a vast store of information from all 
times and lands concerning some popular 
superstitions that still abide among us has 
produced a very entertaining book. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, who has long been 
known as one of the soundest musical critics 
in this country, has fairly entered the field of 
literature, which, indeed, is separated from 
that of music by the slightest barrier only. 
Following his successful volume “How to 
Listen to Music,” he now publishes, through 
the Messrs. Scribner (New York), a volume 
of essays on musical topics entitled M/wusic 
and Manners. The title is perhaps slightly 
misleading, for the papers which compose the 
volume are biographic and statistical rather 
than reflective and analytic, but they are 
pleasingly written and full of information. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers (New York) 
issue a new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
William Blackie’s well-known and authorita- 
tive volume on physical culture entitled 
How to Get Strong. The author is full of 
enthusiasm for his subject, which he ex- 
presses in a lavish and startling display of 
italics and capitals, but he knows what he is 
talking about, at least so far as the body is 
concerned. 

In his Elements of Sociology: A Text- 
Book for Colleges and Schools, Professor 
Giddings, of Columbia, has not made a mere 
abridgment of his “ Principles of Sociology ” 
(now translated into French, Russian, and 
Spanish), but has produced a new book. By 
such books he has effectively rebutted the 
allegation, made years ago by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, that sociology was but a name for 
a mass of undigested facts and crude moral- 
izings. In the present book he has worked 
out some portions of sociological theory more 
fully than in the “ Principles.” In the con- 
cluding pages on “ Psychical Causation and 
Laws” is an original contribution both to 
psychological and sociological theory. In 
the successively developing stages of the 
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“Social Mind” it is found that sympathetic 
like-mindedness, the primary type of social 
action, and formal like-mindedness, the sec- 
ondary type, conforming to tradition and au- 
thority, yield diminishing returns of satisfac- 
tion. The former, blindly impulsive, is often 
destructive and costly; the latter protects 
abuses and bars progress. In Professor 
Giddings’s “Analysis of Democracy” he 
remarks that those who regard it as merely 
a form of government have hardly begun 
to understand it. True democracy is ethical 
like-mindedness, in which reason and con- 
science are‘the controlling elements in form- 
ing and executing policies for the organiza- 
tion and perfection of social life, “in order 
that the great end of society, the perfection 
of the individual personality, may be com- 
pletely attained.” In view of the impossi- 
bility of covering the field of economical, 
legal, and political science in college courses, 
Professor Giddings suggests what seems to 
us eminently desirable, viz., that a large part 
of the time now devoted to such branches as 
Political Economy, Civics, etc., should be 
devoted to the more radical study of the 
nature and laws of human society. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Books by Englishmen on America multi- 
ply year by year, and almost month by 
month. Nevertheless, it continues to be in- 
teresting to see ourselves as others see us; 
and when the tone and temper of a book of 
this class are as sound as they are in Zhe 
Land of Contrasts, there may be derived 
profit as well as amusement in the reading. 
Mr. James F. Muirhead is the author of 
the well-known “ Baedeker Handbooks” re- 
lating to Great Britain and to the United 
States. In preparing the latter he necessa- 
rily did an immense amount of traveling in 
this country, and these volumes give the 
notes and personal impressions which he has 
preserved. His fairness is indisputable, and 
he is unusually free from the tendency to 
generalize too widely from single incidents, 
or to accept local traits or individual oddi- 
ties as really representative of the country. 
The book is thoroughly readable, and is 
rather a record of keen observation than an 
attempt to draw parallels between the United 
States and England, or to preach social ser- 
mons. Among the topics considered are, 
American society, American women, the 
American child, journalism, sports, typical 
features of cities, and literary traits, (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co., Boston.) 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

In alittle book on Zhe Kenotic Theory, 
Dr. F. J. Hall, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, vigorously attacks the 
doctrine that the Divine Logos, or Word, as 
the Second Person of the Trinity, divested 
himself of divine attributes in order to be 
born and live as the man Jesus. During this 
century this theory, styled “kenotic ” from 
the Greek word translated “emptied him- 
self,” in Philippians ii, 7 (R. V.), has won 
much favor among orthodox divines, but Dr. 
Hall brands it as anti-Scriptural, anti-Catholic, 
and Socinian in tendency. St. Paul’s word 
“emptied ” he insists is metaphorically, not 
literally, employed. Jesus’s disclaimer of 
knowledge respecting the great day and hour 
approaching referred only to his human 
knowledge, while at the same time he was 
exercising his divine knowledge in “ cosmical 
functions”! The confusion of thought on 
this subject which makes controversy both 
inevitable and unprofitable starts from the 
theological fallacy of “two natures,” divine 
and human; the truth being that the ethico- 
spiritual nature is one and the same both in 
God and man. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 

Professor Watson, of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, has issued a revised 
edition of his book on “Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer: An Outline of Philosophy,” under 
the title An Outline of Philosophy, with 
“ Notes Historical and Critical,” and an 
“Index of Topics and Authors.” Defining 
philosophy as the search for first principles, 
he leads this search through the provinces of 
nature and of mind. His standpoint is that 
of Speculative Idealism, which holds that 
“we are capable of krowing Reality as it 
actually is, and that Reality, when so known, 
is absolutely rational.” (The Macmilian Com- 
pany, New York.) 

A temperate statement of the doctrinal 
differences between the Protestant churches 
and the Church of Rome is made by the Rev. 
J. P. Lilley, in Zhe Principles of Protest- 
antism—a volume in the series of “ Hand- 
books for Bible Classes,” edited by Drs. 
Dods and Whyte, of Edinburgh. It seems 
to us to oppose Romanism more success- 
fully than it exhibits Protestantism, its point 
of view for which does not pass beyond the 
theology of the seventeenth century. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Great Books, by Dean Farrar, consists of 
an introductory chapter on that subject, fol- 
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lowed by chapters on Bunyan, Shakespeare, 
Dante, Milton, and A’Kempis's “ Imitation of 
Christ.” The ethical vigor and religious 
warmth which characterize these brief intro- 
ductions to the masters of literature give a 
special suitability to the collection, hand- 
somely printed and bound as it is, for a gift- 
book to young people. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York.) 

In the midst of the abundant pastoral 
work imposed by the care of a large parish 
in Boston, the Rev. William E. Barton, D.D., 
has done good service to the wide and widen- 
ing circle of the laity who are interested in 
the literary and historical study of the Bible. 
In The Psalms and their Story he has pre 
sented a popularly written study of the Psalms 
as related to Old Testament History. He 
follows the method, and to a large extent 
accepts the results, of the “ higher,” or, more 
properly speaking, historical, criticism. The 
conservative line of his work is indicated by 
his ascribing a Davidic authorship to about 
thirty of the Psalms, and by an occasional 
apologetic tone for the reassuring of those 
who are timidly suspicious of new views. 
Dr. Barton has shown judgment and ingenu- 
ity in his condensed but perspicuous treat- 
ment of a great mass of material. The post- 
exilic period, particularly in the Maccabzan 
time, requires and receives from him fuller 
historical narrative than preceding periods 
for the due appreciation of the Psalms 
assigned to it. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston.) 

Though Herbart’s psychology has been 
improved upon in the half-century since 
his time, Herbart’s principle, that education 
must be scientifically based on ethical and 
psychological lines, cannot be bettered. 
The Jnutroduction to the Herbartian Princi- 
ples of Teaching, by Catherine I. Dodd, of 
Owens College, Manchester, England, will 
prove a helpful book to the teachers of our 
common schools, not only as a guide to sound 
methods, but through its copious suggestions 
for the working out of lessons on Herbart's 
principles. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

Homiletics is not an attractive theme even 
to the man of average thoughtfulness, but 
homiletics as set forth by Professor T. Har- 
wood Pattison, of Rochester, in his book on 
The Making of the Sermon, is interesting 
enough to command the attention of many 
who have nothing to do with sermons but to 
hear them. It is so alive with anecdote as 
to suggest that Professor Pattison is a capital 
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story-teller, and is copiously illustrated by 
apt references to the great masters of tne 
pulpit. Intended not only for the class-room 
of the seminary, but for the study in the par- 
sonage, it is well suited to freshen a stuffy 
atmosphere, and to stimulate one to save 
himself from deadening routine by a constant 
effort to improve his own methods. Com- 
paring textual with expository preaching, Dr. 
Pattison thinks that the former has often 
weakened respect for the Bible, while the 
latter strengthens faith in it. He strongly 
insists on a vigorous ethical tone. He thinks 
itshame to the pulpit that it only rarely deals 
with the theme of Christian missions, and that 
no Sunday should pass without reference to 
it in some part of the service. (American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia.) 

Several fresh volumes of sermons have 
recently come to us. Zhe Messages to the 
Seven Churches of Asia is a series of six 
short Lenten discourses by the Rev. G, O. L. 
Thomson, of Taunton, England, of a simple, 
expository character. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) 

Cambridge and Other Sermons, by Fenton 
John Anthony Hort, is a memorial collection 
of twenty-four discourses by the great scholar 
whose monument is in the revised text of the 
Greek Testament. Some of these were ad- 
dressed to villagers, some to university stu- 
dents; all are characterized by the simplicity 
of style and spirituality of thought which 
were conspicuous in the man. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York.) 

Visions : Sunday Morning Sermons at St. 
Bartholomew's, New York, by David H. 
Greer, D.D., is acollection of another type, in 
which the preacher comes out of his study into 
society and into the street, laying his hand 
upon us with a grip that constrains us to at- 
tend tohim. These “visions” come out in 
series, and give a structural unity to the vol- 
ume that is often lacking or not apparent in 
a book of sermons. For a specimen of plain 
preaching to a wealthy congregation the dis- 
course on “ The Vision of the Divine Pur- 
pose” is a fair standard. Where there is a 
better exposition of the text, “The sinner 
shall be turned into hell,’ we know not: “He 
himself shall be turned into it; he himself 
shall become it; wherever he is, hell is,” 
(T. Whittaker, New York.) 

In Zhe Prayer-Book and Christian Life 
Archdeacon Tiffany, of New York, unfolds 
“ the conception of the Christian life implied 
in the Book of Common Prayer.” In sub- 
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stance, though not in form, it is for the most 
part the Bohlen Lectures given last February 
in Philadelphia. While Dr. Tiffany avoids 
controversy, he shows no sympathy with 
those who would put any other than a thor- 
oughly Protestant interpretation upon the 
Prayer-Book. He is thoroughly Pauline in 
placing the preaching function foremost. He 
looks forward to a rich enlargement of Chris- 
tian truth, when the thus far comparatively 
neglected doctrine of the Holy Spirit shall 
receive its due development through study 
and experience. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Sefior Matias Romero, who has spent the 
larger part of his life in this country as the 
dipiomatic representative of Mexico, has uni- 
formly endeavored, with the best results, to 
promote a good understanding and profitable 
intercourse between the sister republics. He 
has now issued the first volume of a large 
work entitled Wexico and the United States. 
It is a comprehensive study of a wide range 
of subjects affecting their political, commer- 
cial, and social relations, with a view to pro- 
mote such relations. Its extensive scope 
forbids more than a partial enumeration of 
the subjects treated, as topographical, indus- 
trial, commercial, financial, historical, and 
political, Religion, immigration, education, 
are adequately noticed. The silver standard 
and the Pan-American Congress receive ex- 
tended treatment. The book is a thesaurus 
of multifarious information, with a full table 
of contents and an index for reference. In 
some of the papers of this collection the 
reader meets with facts throwing light upon 
the inside of our own political history, and 
not heretofore generally known. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 

Italy and the Italians, by George B. Tay- 
lor, D.D.,is a sympathetically written account 
of a country and a people not duly appre- 
ciated in the United States. The author has 
resided there for nearly quarter of a century 
engaged in mission work. It is of higher 
value than the record of a traveler, and de- 
serves to be widely read. Dr. Taylor's criti- 
cisms of the Church of Rome, while large- 
minded, and appreciative of the good he dis- 
covers, reveal the need of an evangelical 
reformation for which he sees no hope. The 
volume is furnished with maps, and contains 
numerous illustrations. (American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia.) 
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A work of great public importance has 
been done by Professor Henry C. Adams, of 
the University of Michigan, in Zhe Science 
of Finance: An Investigation of Public Ex- 
penditures and Public Revenues. We reserve 
this for further notice hereafter. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. The American Sci- 
ence Series.) 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The stepmother of the past is supplanted 
in the children’s books of the present day by 
one who is charming and devoted, who by 
experience knows what an appalling monster 
a bad stepmother can be. This new step- 
mother appears in A Labor of Love, by Julia 
Magruder. (Lothrop Publishing Company, 
Boston.) The same house publishes A Little 
Maid of Concord, a story of the early days 
of Concord told in Margaret Sidney’s fresh 
and vivid style. 

Messrs, J. M. Dent & Co. (London) have 
done the children of the present day a ser- 
vice in publishing in a quaint and beautiful 
form that old classic, Poetry for Children, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb. The illustration 
in color drawings by Winifred Green will be 
a constant delight to the imaginative cnild. 
The preface addressed “To the Gentle 
Reader,” by Israel Gollancz, is an example 
of the right way of approaching children 
without sacrificing the dignity of the subject. 

Two fortunate little girls, one an American 
and the other a German, receive each three 
Magic Nuts. When these little girls meet 
in faraway Germany, they become warm 
friends, each feeling that the other is the 
friend she has been waiting toknow. The 
breaking of the nuts, two at a time, gives 
these little girls the means of passing the 
borders of Gnomeland, Tree-Top Land, and 
the fairyland where the mermaids live. What 
they did there is told in this charming tale 
by Mrs. Molesworth. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Harper’s Round Table for 1898 is up to the 
average of that excellent periodical. There 
are the usual sound, healthful stories for boys, 
suggestions for out-of-door sports, for carpen- 
try, and the puzzle and correspondence de- 
partment. 

The Golliwogg has become a Christmas 
feature in the children’s book world. No 
one could claim that he is beautiful, but he 
is irresistibly funny. This year the Golli- 
wogg take Peg, Sarah Jane, the midget, Meg, 
and Weg to the seashore, and their adven- 
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tures are recorded by Bertha Upton and 
pictured by Florence K. Upton in Zhe Golli- 
woggat the Seashore. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) 

A book intended to be cut to pieces is 
certainly new. The Mother Goose stories, 
beautifully colored, and cut, but not detached 
from the page, offer the opportunity for a 
dramatic representation of these ever-entranc- 
ing rhymes. Mr. R. H. Russell (New York), 
the publisher, has also issued Zhe Hollow 
Tree, by Albert Bigelow Paine. The Coon, 
the Possum, and the Crow live in the Hollow 
Tree, and the happenings in the tree, and 
their entertainments given for outside friends, 
are most interestingly told by the Story- 
Teller to the Little Lady. The illustrations 
by J. M. Condi are as entertaining as the 
stories. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company (New 
York) has issued two illustrated books for 
young children. The /ingle Jangle Rhyme 
Book, by Henry Bradford Simmons, is a 
series of page illustrations, vivid and striking ; 
among them are humorous illustrations of the 
jingle in the upper corner of the page. The 
Baby Folk, by Maud Humphrey, is a delicate 
piece of work, as this artist’s books always are. 
Elizabeth S. Tucker, who has been a co- 
laborer with Maud Humphrey in several 
Christmas books, furnishes some clever de- 
signs, as well as verses and stories. 

The record of the childhood of two sisters, 
who were children fifty years ago, appears in 
The Story of Little Jane and Me, by M. E. 
The children are not prigs, but fun-loving, 
mischief-making little people of active imag- 
ination, great capacity for loving, and learn- 
ing, for reasons sufficient to their childish 
minds, to hate those stupid “ grown-ups ” who 
are impolite and obtrusive to children, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have made a beau- 
tiful book. The cover, with the quaint little 
figures dimmed as by a mist of memory, is 
most artistic. 

The Island of England is a book for boys 
which is half story and half history. It re- 
lates to the Napoleonic period, and is rich in 
incident. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks has added to his 
commendable series of “True Stories” Zhe 
True Story of Benjamin Franklin. This 
is, of course, a popular presentation for 
young people of the life of this remarkable 
statesman. The book is capitally illustrated, 
and its narrative style is always fresh, simple, 
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and interesting. Mr. Brooks is doing a dis- 
tinctly good work in this series of volumes. 
(The Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Tides, and Kindred Phenomena in 
the Solar System,is a title which indicates 
the far-reaching relations of one of the com- 
monest facts. In this volume, containing 
the substance of his lectures in 1897 at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, Professor George 
Howard Darwin, of Cambridge, England, 
goes far beyond tne range of the usual treat- 
ment of his subject incurrent manuals. Par- 
ticularly in the later chapters, he pursues the 
theory of the tides into the regions of specu- 
lative astronomy, concerning the genesis of 
the moon, the evolution of celestial systems, 
and Saturn's rings. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 

Forty-eight of the great buildings of the 
world, as seen and described by famous 
wiiters, are brought together in Esther Sin- 
gleton’s interesting volume, 7urrets, Towers, 
and Temples. The conception is original, 
and its execution creditable to the good judg- 
ment with which Miss Singleton, as editor 
and translator, has made her selections from 
a vast amount of good material. The forty- 
eight illustrations are as meritorious as the 
text they accompany. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York.) 
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by Leslie Brooke. $2. 
THE WERNER CO., NEW YORK 
Reuiagins,* Frederic. Remington Frontier Sketches. 
OMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Meyer, F. B. Blessed Are Ye. 75 cts. 
. A. WILDE & CO., BOSTON, MASS 
Peloubet, ew F.N.,and M. A. Peloubet. sielect Notes 
on the International Lessons for 1899. 
Griffis, William —K The Romance of "indie 
Colonization. $l. 
Tomlinson, Everett T. Two Young Patriots. $1.50. 
Deland, Ellen Douglas. Katrina. $1.50. 
Blanchard, Amy E. A Girl of 76. $1.50. 
Drysdale, William: The Young Supercargo. $1.50. 
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It is tiresome to see the quantity of cheap, worth- 


less stuff offered to the public as something “ iust 
as good as Rubifoam.” Do not be imposed upon. 
Be wide awake, and insist upon having Rubifoam. 
It is the one perfect liquid dentifrice — deliciously 
flavored. Popular price, 25 cents. 


Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lame Mass. 
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NATURE’S REMEDY FOR 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Colds, 
Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh. 


Vapo-Cresolene is used by physicians as a remedy and 
preventivein Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and other Contagious | 
and Infectious diseases. 

Vapo-Cresolene is pespemmes by physicians of note the |; 
world over. Ask your physician about it. All druggists sell ; 
Vapo-Cresolene. Send for descriptive booklet with physicians’ ; 
testimonials and prices to, = 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
ScCHIEFFELIN & Co., U. 8. a A00H 
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Henry’s Magnesia 


The best of all. Popular in England for more 
than 100 years past as an invaluable household 
medicine. Sour Stomach (particularly in in- 
fants), Flatulence, Constipation, Biliousness, 
and Heartburn relieved at once. Especially 
beneficial to the gouty. Obtainable of drug- 
gists. Be sure to obtain the genuine. To avoid 
counterfeits, see that the label bears the name of 


Schieffelin & Co., Agents for U. S. 
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THE INESTIMARLE BLESSING OF SIGHT. NOTHING ON 
EARTH MORE USEFUL OR SUITABLE FOR A PRESENT, 


THE IDEAL 
SIGHT RESTORER 


AVOID HEADACHE OR SURGE 
CAL OPERATION. READ “ILLUS- 
TRATED TREATISE ON THE 
Eve. IMPAIRED VISION, WEAK, 
WATERY, SORE OR INFLAMED 
é EYES, ASTIGMATISMs PRESBY- 
OPIA, MYOPIA, CATARACT, AND THE WORST DISORDERS 
OF THE EYE.” MAILED FREE. SAVE YOUR EYES. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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“My Mamma 
Says the 


CLINTON 


Safety 
Pin « « 


has so many good 
points.’ I can only 
find one point, and 
that don't ever hurt 
me.” 


The reasons why the 
Clinton has the larg- 
est sale of any Safety 
Pin in the United States 
are its many good points. 

ist. They can be hooked 
and unhooked from either 
side ;a great convenience. 

2A. They are made of tempered brass and do not bend. 

3d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy. 

4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- 
ing inthe coil BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Made in Nickel Piate, Black, Rolled 

Gold, and Sterling Silver 

FREE on receipt of stamp for postage, samples of 
our Clinton Safety Pin, our new ‘‘ Sovran’”’ 
pin, and a pretty animal colored book for the children. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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pp may have 


but it did not have the 


“ Marshall 
Process ” 


We want to send you a booklet and free 
sample of our ‘‘ Brown Wick,’’ which will 
not clog or creep. 


The Standard Oil Co. say: “We have made a 


| number of careful and exhaustive tests of your | 
| wick, and feel that we cannot speak too highly | 
| of its qualities.” 


Used by all the leading lamp, stove 
and heater manufacturers, and for 
sale by dealers everywhere. Refuse 
to accept a substitute. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


[Patented in the U. S. and foreign countries.] 
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: | cliimaey and good oil — | 


WICK 














House Furnishing 


Table and Kitchen Cutlery. Silver-plated Ware. 

China, Glassware, and Crockery. 

Kitchen, Laundry, Pantry, and Cellar Outfittings. 

Refrigerators, Pantry Cold Chests and Coolers. 

Wooden and Willow Wares. 

Sick-room and Nursery Conveniences. 

Fire Irons and Brasses. Andirons, Brass and Iron. 

Coal-Scuttles and Wood-Holders in Brass, 
Wood, and Willow. 

Fire Screens and Fenders. 


Cooking Utensils. 


Iron, 


Patent Safety Folding Steps for Library and Hall Use. 


Improved Patent Plate and Dish Warmers. 


Coffee Machines—French, German, Austrian, Russian, 


and Turkish. 
Chafing Dishes—Afternoon Tea Kettles. 
Table Egg Boilers. 


The Triple-flame Warming Lamps for Tea Table, 


Nursery, Sick-room, and Traveling. 
Fireproof Earthen and Porcelain Cooking Utensils. 


ENAMELED STEEL Cooking Utensils, guaranteed to be 
absolutely free from poisonous composition and perfectly safe. 
Every article necessary, useful, or con- 


venient for housekeepers. 


Goods delivered free to any part of the “ Greater New York, 


” 


or carefully packed and delivered at station within 100 miles. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


An inspection invited 


[EWISé @onGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York City 
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Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH” Sent 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 
New Yor CONDENSED MILK Co.n.v. 
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BLUE LABEL KETCHUP 


is the Tomato Ketchup 
served at best hotels— 


best homes, too, when 
» once known. 








At all grocers; 
but insist upon 


“Blue Label.” 


Write us for book ‘From Tree to Table,” and little 
book on ‘*Blue Label’’ Soups, “‘ The Finest Yet.” 


CURTICE BROTHERS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CO. 








et 


eo 
OM, 1G SAUCE 
d wesley is most 
om SS luxurious 
Ne food, yet of 
little cost. Easier than 
buying and preparing the 
pork and the beans, and 
just as __ Satisfactory. 
Sample can for 6c in 
stamps. A recipe book 
accompanies each sample 

order, free. 


Van Camp Packing Co., 





28 Kentuck 
13 5 Ind. 


Van Camp’s Concentrated 
Tomato Soup is 10c a can, 
making eight servings. Both 
economical and delicious. 
































NOVEL — 
MEXI AN 
DELICACY.l 


Minced chicken, 
seasoned with 


highly 
Mexican 
spices,and wrapped in corn 
husks. Unique, delightful. |E 
Al grocers,or% pound can |ff 
|mailed for 16cin stamps. |g 
Booklet sent on request. 








Q\ ARMOUR AGCKING co. 


oe EPATE . 
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For the relief and cure of 
Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, La Grippe, Headache, etc. 


BY THE INHALATION OF MENTHOLIZED AIR 
SIX MONTHS’ TREATMENT FOR 25 CENTS 


Sold by druggists generally. Sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of cents. Correspondents wanted in ovary 
town and city, with whom liberal terms will be made 


A. F. BRADFORD & CO., Sandypoint, Maine 
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Dear Mapam: 


Without Macbeth lamp-chimneys, you 
throw away money and comfort. But get the 


right one for your lamp. The Index free. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write MACBETH. 


Muralo Fresco Paint 


MURALO is a cementitious paint, which dissolves readily and completely in cold water, 
and becomes part of the hard finished wall or ceiling. 95 % of this material is composed of 








one of the greatest disinfectants known to science. It is manufactured in 23 different tints, 
and can be applied so as to leave a perfectly flat surface, or to imitate tapestry and burlap work, 
or in patterns, and also for relief work. Unlike oil paints and paper, it is absolutely fireproof. 


WARNING 


BEWARE of walls and ceilings decorated with Kalsomine, a material which every 
Painter makes himself by mixing cheap animal glue and whiting with hot water, and is 
undoubtedly the cause of many diseases in the household which cannot be accounted for by 
your physician. 

ALSO BEWARE of decorations done with oil, lead, and zinc, as they are liable 
to cause lead poisoning when such a large surface is exposed. It is a well-recognized fact by 
all high authorities that wall papers are most unhealthy, and undoubtedly are the cause of ill 
health to those occupying apartments papered with such material. 


Circulars and Color Cards Furnished upon Application 


‘THE MURALO CO., New Brighton, S. 1., N.Y. 
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nooasr COMFORT FOR COLD DAYS $5.00 
Banner Oil Heater *' 


Will heat a large room in cold weather 


Indispensable after its merits are tested. Handsomely made. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Will send, freight paid, on receipt of $5.00, to any 
point east of the Rocky Mountains, in the U. S. 

FREE! Our book of points on stoves and lamps 


The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. **™ %i&,Zo*" 


Factortes: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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LDorflinger’s 


American 
Cut Glass 


for 
Wedding Gifts 
Easily identified by the 
Trademark, 
a a) 


C. Dorflinger & Sons 


915 Broadway 
New York 

















Fifty-two years ago WittrAmM ROGERS be- 3 


came identified with the manufacture of sterling 


and silver plated spoons and | 
forks, known everywhere to-day 3 


as the “EAGLE BRAND,” which 
stands for honesty and unques- 
tionable quality. 

We are his successors, and the 


only house in existence that hasa ; 


right tothe name. Do not be de- 
ceived into the purchase of other 
so-called ‘“‘ Rogers’’ brands. 


-THIS_ STAMB 


&@&Ww*™ ROGERS* 
APPEARS ON SPOONS 
AND FORKS. 


Tf you cannot procure the genuine “ Eagle 
Brand” from your dealer, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied without delay. 


The yenuine “Eagle Brand”’ is made only by 


SIPIPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Wallingford, Conn., New York, Chicago, Montreal. 


‘* The Yale.’’ 


a. as. ass 4 a as. 











A Famous Invention 


In 1861 the Cabinet Organ was invented by 
Mason & Hamlin and has since been the World’s 
Standard Instrument of its class. Recognition 
of the superior excellence of Mason & Hamlin oi- 
gans has lately been shown by the awarding of the 


—G 


Wagner Exhibition 
Berlin, 1898 


held under the auspices of Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia. 


NOTE: A fully illustrated catalog 
of various styles of Organs 
mailed on application. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


Boston New York 


Richar 
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m. A. P. oe Architect 


Boston 





Mr. James V. Chilton, of Warrenton, Va., says: “ | 
have induced several others to use your shingle stain 
and they are ready to give unqualified testimonials as 
to their excellence. I am satisfied in a short while : 
will be the only coloring used in this section.” 


Send for Sample Boards of 


Dexter English Shingle Stains 


and colored plates showing exact reproductions to 
DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 Broad St., Boston 
The following firms act as our Agents: 
W. S. Hugston, 108 Fulton St., New York; H. M. Hooker Co.., 57 
West Randolph St., Chicago, ii; W. W. Lawrence & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa ; SmitH & Voune, San Francisco, Cal.; THe L. J. MATTISoN 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Curtis & Bartiett Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


Henry Sem & Co, Baltimore, Md.; GeRatp Lomer, Montreal 
Canada; ‘lk. L. McGowan & Co., Birmingham, Ala. 








PILLOW COVERS. 
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The Foot-ball Pillow-cover. 


This striking and orginal design is just now quite 
the popular and “swagger” thing among feminine 
admirers of manly sport. By our wonderful new pro- 
cess of reproducing colors upon textile fabrics, the 
official colors of the famous colleges on their respect- 
ive flags, and the foot-ball on a sky-blue background— 
as if flying through space are perfectly reproduced in 
all their delicate colorings, upon fine, strong cloth all 
ready to put together. (They are not to be worked.) 


Sent by mail for 56 cents, or two for $1.00. 


Many beautiful pillow-cover and tapestry art-panel 
designs, and exquisite etchings on satin are shown in 
our new fall catalogue. Sent free for 2-cent stamp to 
pay postage. It is in itself a work of art. 


Textile Novelty Co.. Dept. O, 76 Elm St., N. ¥. 








My Little Girl 
Wants Pictures 


to look at and stories to read—pictures and stories of 
wonderful animals and plants, boys and girls, and 
strange people. 


“Our Little Ones and The Nursery” 


now in its 34th year, contains the kind of pictures and 
stories children from four to ten, and even older, enjoy. 
Every story and poem is written to suit their intelli- 
gence, and nothing objectionable in matter or expression 
is admitted. Children are very impressionable, and 
their reading should be carefully selected. The pictures 
are by the best living artists, and are thoroughly Amer- 
ican in dress and action. Sample sent on application. 


One Dollar for Fourteen Numbers 


one a month. Send your dollar to-day and get the 
November and December numbers free, and eight French 
paper dolls, beautifully dressed, besides twelve numbers 
regularly, beginning with January, 1899, 


LAURENCE ELKUS 
196 Summer Street = Boston, Mass. 
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~ Knitted Table Padding 
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Send for free booklet and sample of these goods, which delight every housekeeper who appreciates luxury 


and economy in table service, and clean, comfortable, healthful beds. Sold by all first-class dry goods 
houses. Address, Knitted Mattress Co., Can on Junction, Mass. Please mention The Outlook. 
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MUSIC 


* STELLA fox: 


has a SWEETNESS, HARMONY, and VOLUME of 
tone found in no other music box. It is the only 
music: box having smooth metallic tune sheets. 
No pins or projections to break off and not liable 
to fet out of order. 

The hst of tunes is unlimited. 


-. IDEAL MUSIC BOXES... 
playing 6 to 600 tunes, with or without slot attach- 
ment, 

Write for catalogue and name of local agent. 


JACOT & SON, 39 Union Sq., New York 








Equipoise Waist 






“a. 


3 IN ONE—Waist, Conek: Cover 


Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture. 

LADIES’ White, Low Neck, $2.25 

Medium and Long Waist ae Extra Low Neck 3.00 

Drab, $2.50. Black, 3.00 

MISSES’ White, Low Neck, . . 1.75 

SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 









Postpaid on receipt of price if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
under arm, Other Styles. Catalogue Free. 


















WARM 
STRONG 
DURABLE 
HANDSOME 


are our $3 large gauntlet black fur gloves, by mail pre- 
paid. Send your addressand receive our printed folder, 
It willinterest you if you ever drive in cold weather, 
We also custom tan all kinds of fur skins. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY. 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥- 



















witha $5 PRINTING PRESS. 
Print your own cards, etc. Big 
rofits printing for neighbors. 
18 press for circulars or small 
hewspaper. Type setting easy; 
rinted rules. Fun tor spare 
ours, Old or young. Very in- 
structive. Send stamp for sam- 
ples and catalog presses, type, 
paper, etc., to factory. 
ELSEY & CO., 

Meriden, Conn, 


e277 Saw.auoccrshtiss 
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Our Fall and Winter line of 
Suits and Cloaks is now ready. 

To the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost 
we will mail Free our attract- 
ive Style Book, together with 
a large assortment of samples 
of the materials from which 
we make our garments. There 
are hundreds of firms selling 
ready-made suits and cloaks, 
but we are the only house 
making them to order at 
moderate prices. 


Our catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Exclusive stv’es adapted for 

. Fall and Winter wear. 
Church and Visiting Dresses, $7 up. 

Exquisite designs at very moderate prices. 
Fall and Winter Jackets and Capes, $5 up. 
New Paris Skirts, $4 up. 

A fine selection of Skirts in Cloth, Silk, Satin, etc. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Our line of Samples 
includes the newest materials for Fall and Winter wear, many 
of them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. We 
also have special lines of black goods and fabrics for second 
mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and samples. 

Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or for 
Suits, and we will then he able to send you a/full line of exactly 
what you desire. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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j STERLING 
SILVER 


One Years Free Wal. 
FREE: creer on i 


© distinct understanding that 
if It Is not satisfact it is not satisfactory to purchaser after twelve 


months’ use, we will take it back. 


ur aenineion 
tells you el 
aboutit. We have 


ORGANS FROM 


and exceptionally fine quality. 





refunded if not satisfactory. 


and silverware. 


T. C. TANKE 


re Cor. Main & Eagle Sis,, 
Buffalo, N. WY. 





handled embroidery. scissors 
here shown are of new desigi 


Price $1.00 postpaid. Money 


Send for catalogue of jewelry 














“Long-Lived Desks” 


This one in hand- 
some Antique Oak, 
five feet long, we 
deliver east of the 
lississippifor | 


$33.3, 


Send for Catalogue 


PIANOS E00 


$15 Our Catalogue, 
= AWORK OF ART, is 


a) omg -<ilife 


AND IT EXPLAINS, 
EVERYTHING. It illus- 
trates and describes all § 
the Famous Cornish | 
American Organs and 
Pianos, and will con- }i} 
vince you, as it has con- 
vinced a quarter ofa Qi 
million before you -! 
that we are the right 
people to buy from, 
if you wish to get a 
strictly High Grade 












0. 
describing and illus- 
trating more than 
200 styles. 

(Established 1868.) 
American Desk & Stool Co., Howard and Crosby Sts., New York. 














Piano or Organ at 
factory cost and thus 
Save Half. Youcan 
buy for CASH or on 
An Easy Payment: 
Plan, to suit Your 
Own Convenience. 


ae 


Pencils that make writing a pleasure. 
“Write for our r Souvenir 


* 3 4 e 
Catalogue, 1809 Edition, Misr American Penci Is 
fat FREE bape tag all charges paid. Get it now and Graphite 


take advantage of our extra Cash Bonus on imme- JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE ©0., J y Clty, Node 














FREE ‘a All special offers now ready, Address: 
—SPEAKERS 
For Home and seoeol. 
New Catalogu es FRE 
Dz my We aah St Nv ‘Y. 











CORNISH & C0 raearly Washington 
650 years New Jersey. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. pt 
9 ‘ _—— 
Sargent’s Economic System £ 
OF DEVICES FOR BRAIN WORKERS 
Embraces all the survivals of the fittest, including 
Sargent’s Ball Bearing Rotary Book Cases, 
Sargent’s Reading Stands in various styles, 
Sargent’s Dictionary and Atlas Stand. 
Sargent’s Desks, attachable to chairs, 
Sargent’s Telescopic Book Racks, 
Sargent’s Adjustable Folio Stands, and 
SARGENT’S WORKING, EASY, RECLINING, LIBRARY 
and ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS, COUCHES, Etc. 


For catalogue, address 


GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY 
289c Fourth Avenue - = - NEW YORK CITY 
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